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U 1 RECH^IVED I 



BOARD OF TBUSTEES OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, pISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 



tOCAL COMMlTTKEfi. * \\f ? H f 77) V H T ■ 



Division. 



First.. 

Seoond 
Thinl.. 



Fonrtli 

Fifth 

Sixth 



Name. 



J. J. Dftrlington 

Gtoorge H. Tfnrries . . . 
James W. Whelpley. 



T«nn expires. 



Dsvidli.Hji/.eii,M.D 

Jesse H. Wilson 

Mrs. Louise R. Stowell 

S. v..nth.... 5l A.H.Witaner,M.D 

i\ F. J.Sbadd,M. D 

' Blanolie K.Bruce 

^ 'n< 1' , Mrs. Mary C. Terrell , 



Sept. 18,1896 

...do 

...do 



Address. 



Tenth 



L. A. Cornish 



— do 

...do 

...do ....... 

...do.. 

...do 

...do ........ 

• • • • vClo 

do 



410 Fifth street nw. 
Ereniiig Star office. 

American Security and Trust Coni* 

pany. 1405 G street nw. 
407 Sixth street sw. 
344 D street nw. 
2808 Fourteenth street nw. 
St. BHsftbeth Insane Aeyhm. 
901 K street nw. 
2010 R street nw. 
19^4 Fourth street nw. 
Sixth Auditor's Office, Busoh Building. 



. OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 

Pre«t<feii<.— .James W. Whkli lkv. 1 105 G street northwest. 
Secretary, -^J. Q. Falck, Franklin School. 

Superintendent of schooh.—W. B. Powell, A. M., Franklin School. 
Supetintendent of eolwed fcftoof*.— G. F. T. Cook, A. M., Sumner School. 

MEE I'INU OF THE BOARD OF TRUgTEXft. 



The stated meetings of the board of tinstees are held on the second Tuesday of 
each month, and on the last Tuesday of Jima. 



STANDim COMMITTEES OF THE BOAED, 
On rules: Messrs. Bruce, Witmbr, Harries, Mrs. Stowell. 

On ways and means, supplies, and acoonnts : Messrs, Wilson, Whelpley, Ha2ek, 
Cornish, Harribs. 

On buildings, repairs, and fhrnitnre: Messrs. Harrirs, Wither, Cornish, Mrs. 

Oil normal and high schools and scholarships i Messrs. DykRLiNOTON, Wilson, Bruce, 

^^ HKLPI.KY, Hauries, Mrs. Stowell. 
On teachers and Janitors: Messrs. Wilson, Witmkr, Shadd. 
u text-books, studies, and exaniinatioBS and promotions of pupils: Messrs. Hazbn, 

Wilson, Bruce, Mrs. Stowell. 

n penmanship, music, and discipline: Messrs. Shadd, Witmkr, Hazkn, Mrs. 
Terrell. . f > 

On industrial education, drawing, tmd night schools : Messrs. Cornish, Darling- 
ton, Wheliw, Mrs. TteRRtL, Mr. Harries. 

n library and report: Moans. WitmRr, Darlington, Shadd, Harries. 
sanitation: Mrs. SfoWKj^ M^Nwi. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 

FIB8T SIX DIVISIONS, 

SVVYAl 1 NTENDENT. 
"W. B. Powell, Franklin SchooL 

CLERK. 

J. G. Fai.ck, Franklin School. 

DIRRCTOH? or SPECIAL WOKK. 

E. A. D.-niit-y (Mist^) 808 12th street nw. 

M. A. Blandy (Miss) 1447 S street nw. 

A.£. Scommell (Miss) 1108 Maryland ayeuii* . 

« ,o S. E, W. Fuller (Mrs.) 2iil 1 Mt .'^sniore avenne. 

Director of nmiinal training T. A. Chaniborlain ti'2() () Mtrt <»t 

Director of cooking E. S. Jacohs (Miss) lUll Vermuul avenue. 

Director of sewing M.AV. Gate (Mrs.) 217 1 street nw. 

Director of physical culture Eebecca Stoneroad (Miss) 1308 16th street nw. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Principal. Mrs. I. G. MyRRt^. 



Director of primary work 

Assistant (Urector 

Director of ronsic , 

Director of drawiijg 



Name of bnilding. 


Location of building. 


Name of principal. 


Franklin ScIkmiI . . . 
Deuuisou Scliool. . . 


13th and K streets nw 

S stroet. between 13th and 14th 
streets uw. 


Miss A.M. Goding, 1218 Sixth 8tm«tiiw. 
Miss E. V. Brown, 1312 B street nw. 



Eastern High 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Director Dr. F. K. Lane. 
Om.o, Central High School; residenc..^ 1720 Q street northwest. 

Central lli.iih (j street, between 6th and 7th streets I Dr. P. H. Lane. 

nw. I 

7th street, between Pa. avenue and 0 

street se. 

^VesteruHigh | Curtis S.hool, O street, between 32d 

and iilid streets nw. 

Business High ULstieet, between B and C street., nwl Mr. Allan Davis, 908 11th street se. 

PIRST DIVISION. 
Snpervising prinoipal, Mr. C. S. Clabk. 
, ?.!!r:.^.T*'*''' wridence, 1834 T street northwest. 

Dr. B. G. Kimball, 1315 U street n w 
Miss K.E.Rawling8,3519Eslin street nw 



Mr. C. M. L. Sites, 1315 Clitton street nw- 
Miss E. C. Westcott, 1339 L street nw. 



Franklin. 
Dennison 



Force 



lierret . 
Adams 



HarriMm ... 
Phelpe...... 

TliOJiusou .., 
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i;!th and K streets nw, 

S St reet ,between 13th and 14th streets 

uw. 

Mass. avenue, between 17th and 18th 
streets nw. 

14th and Q streets nw 

K street, between 17th stee'et'tod 

II. avenue nw. 

13tb street, betweenVandWstreets 
nw. 

Vt.»venw, between! and C streets 
I I'-t^b^sLeet. between K and Lstreets 



Mr. B. W. Murch, 1703 35th street nw. 

Miss M.C.McGill, 1447 Q street nw. 
Mrs. 0. B. Smith, 1525 9tb street nw. 

Miss A. L. Sargent, 046 K. L avenne nw. 

Miss C. L. Garrison, 944 S atteet nw. 

(See Fiaukliu School.) 
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aUKJOND D1VI8I0K A. 
Snpervising prineipal. Mr. N . P. G-aob. 
OfBoe. Beaton School ; rMiaenoe. 1126 6th street northwest. 



Name of building. 



Henry 



Webster . 
Scaton ... 



Abbot... 
Morae ... 

Polk 

Twining. 



lUake. 



Arthur 
Blair... 



\ lor... 

Miulison . 

I'ltTCO . . . 
llilllljltoll 

Laiigdou. 



Wallach . 

Heabody. 
Mnnry... 



Hront . .. 
I Owers . 
<-'iirbery 



Jefferson 
Aniidon . 
iJradloy.. 



Jiiimllwood. 
Potomac... 
<jpeeiileaf . . 



LooAtimi of building. 



Name of prinidpal. 



Miss E. K. Seott, 1280 Utili street nw. 



P Htreet, between 6th and 7tb streets 

11 w. 

10th and H stre. f s nw | Miss S. 13. Kent, llOS K. Y. avenue nw. 

I street, between 2d and ad streets Miss F. L. Heudley, 1216 L street nw. 
nw. 

6th street and N. Y. avenue nw/. . . . 

5th and R streets nw 

7th and P streets nw 

3d street, between N and O streets 



Mr. S. J. Thomson, 1107 5th street nw. 
Miss Metelhi King, 721 Irving street nw. 
Miss F. M. Boach, 1207 5th street nw. ' 
Miss Adelaide Davis, 1320 16th street aw. 



nw. 



SECOND DIVISION B. 
Snpervising principal, Mr. W. B. PATTBBSOir. 
OfRce, Gales School; residence, 712 F street nextheast. 

l8t and G Streets nw Miss K. T. Brown, 686 1 stieet BW. 

North Capitol street, between K and Miss M. B. Bend, 813 1st street nw. 

L sti'eets nw. 

Arthur Place nw 

I street, between 6th and 7th streets 

ne. 

7th street, near G street ne 

If 

10th and G streets ne 

14tli and G streets ne 

Bladcnsburg road, county 

Laugdon, U.O , 



Miss Alininda Stt-elf, 200 A street se. 
Miss E. 1<\ Goodwin, 1101 K street nw. 

Miss E. O. Dyer, 1702 0th street hw. . 
Miss H. P. Johnson, 12 Grant Pkce nw. 
Miss Virginia Emory, 031 O street nw. 

Miss E. P. Kirk, 819 R street nw. 
Miss A. M. Sisson, 440 K street nw. 



L«nox 

McCormiek 



THIRD DIN'ISIOX. 
Supervising prineipal, Mr. A. T. STUABT. 
Office, Wallach School ; residence, 16 4th street southeast. 
D street, between 7th and 8th streets j Miss Annie Beers, 628 Bast Capitol street. 



se. 



5th and C streets ne I Mis.s M. A. Aukwaid. 128 I) street se. 



B street, between 12th and 18th 

streets ne. 
8d and D streets se 

8th and C streets se 

5th street, between D uid E streets 

ne. ^ 

6th street and Va. avenue se ; Miss V. L.Xourse, 415 C street, se. 

8d street, between M and N streets I M iss M. Y. Lithgow, 1009 B street se. 



Miss M. G. Kelly, 715 East Capitol street. 

Miss A. L. Grant, 507 East Capitol street. 
Miss N. M. Mack, 624 A street se. 
Miss M. E. I<ittle, 720 A street na. 



FOURTH DIVISIOJS'. 
Supervising principal, Mr. Isaac Fairbrother. 
Office, Jefferson School; residence, 416 10th street southwest. 



6th and D streets sw 

6th and F streets sw : 

13| street, between C and D streets 

sw. 

I street, between 3d and 4| streets 

sw. 

12th street, between Md. avenue and 

E street sw. 
4| street, between M and N streeta 



Mr. H. T. A. Lemon, 629 G street sw. 
Mr. C. N. Thompson, 201 10th street sw. 
Mr. C. V. Zimmele, 205 Oth street sw. 

^r. S. E. Kramer, 1612 13th street uw. 

Miss M. E. Garrett, 718 B street sw. 
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FIFTH DIVISION. 

Supervising principal, Mr. li. T, Janney. 

Office, ;i017 0 Htrcft iiorthwrst : residence, 1(171 iilst strrei northwest. 



Name of buildiug. 



Addison 

Corcoran 

Grant 



Location of building. 



Naiuo oi" principal. 



P street, between 32d and 33d streets i Miss E. M. Chase, 300 R street nw. 

I 



"Weightmau 

Jackson 



Miss M. F. Gore, 812 2l8t street nw. 
Mr. S. M. Ryder, 33 B street nw. 



Fillmore . 



nw. 

28tli street, between M street and 

Olive av(.'nue nw. 
G street, between 2l8t and 22d streets 
nw. 

2?d and M. streets nw Miss V. L. iieeves, TKij 2-M street nW. 

Ustreet,betweeu30thaud31ststreet.s .Mr.s. I.. A. liradley, 93G 1 street nw. 
nw. j 

35th street, between U and V streets | Miss T. C. Roeser, &36 23d street «W. 

nw. j 

; and S streets nu- Miss 11. I '.. Bell, 3307 0 street nw. 

TLrelkeld 3tjtli street and Prospect avennenw.. Miss M.J. (;„„d, U'JO 3:!d street nw. 

^^'^^^ ' ^ Mi«.s J . K. Os6ire, 2721 P stn»et nw. 

SIXTH DIVISION A. 
(County.) 

Supervising i»riiicipal, Mr. J. R. Kbinb. 
Office, Monroe School; resMence, Brightwood, D.O. 



White. 
Monroe 



Tenleytowu 



Steuben street, between Brightwood ; Mr. liorton SlmpH«n.902 T street nw. 

and Miei-mau avenues nw. ' 

^» • ii- Ireland. 1457 S street nw. 



•lelinSOU '( ' --»~.Vrw«MW 

Mt. I'leasnut \Moiiiit lMea.saut, D. C : Mis*, r' i' n„ . 

^- ^- Bi-^wor, 1022 12th street Mw. 

l'.n-J.tNvo„d. !».(' . M.xxr^^ 

Soldier. Hon. .... Ki,,, Hlair roaib:.:;:;: ^ mL^^ ^^ll'^y. iinghtwo.>d, D. C. 

^- 5th and Morrison streets 



Brookland . . . 
Conduit Kuad 



Brookland. D. C 

Conduit road 

Colored. 

Brigbtwood.. jMilit.,ryroad 

Fort Sb.cum I Fort Sloeum 

Grant Koad 

leudcd. 

Ivy City. 1>. c 

Little Falls road... 



nw. 



■■ ^1' . K. Fiuckel, 015 Spruce street nw. 
■ • - M r. C. A. J oUnson. 2011 S street nw. 



Ivy City 

Little FaUs Road.. 
Mott 

Wilson 



Mr. A. 1'. L, wis. iHtKj i:{tb street nw 



Buchanan ... 



Cran^ 



Mr. A.. >.Statiord. 1439 W street nw. 
6tb and Trumbull streets nw u'' I ^ ''''' nw. . 

Central avenue, between Brie'«,d' Mrs L 1 ''''''''' 
Superior streets nw. i ^^wkeswortli, 2224 6th strset 

SIXTH DIVISION B. 

[Vitj/ and counhj.) 
Supervising principal. Mr. .) . t. Fkee„.» 

Office, Tyler School : residence Ken ! 

smtui e, K-ensington, Md. 

E street, between I3th and l4ttt 



streets se 
12th andti stret;t se. 



^i'^^'li.L. Woodward, 116 Md. 



avenue nut. 
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SIXTH DIVISION B.~Coi^aed. 



Name of building. 

M In'fe Coutiiiued. 

liciuiiiig 

Congress Heights . . 



Looatloii of bonding. 



Benning, D. C- 
Giesboro 



K«me of prineipal. 



Good Hope 

AoiMoatiA, D. C. 



Mr. J. H. Voorhees, Benning, D.C. 

Mr. H. F. Lowe, 116 Maple avenue, An** 

costia, D. C. 
Miss M. E. McConuick, 224 N street nw. 
Mr. S. M. Ely, 409 O «treet nw. 



NearBenaing | Mr. J.RSypbax, W81 Latreetnw. 

^Howard arenne, HiUsdale Miss F. J. Smith, 1524 Pierce phico nw. 



Good Hope 

Van Bureq and an- 
nex. 

Colored. 
Jieiining Road 

liiiJicy 

Hillsflnlo 

IJ'Trville Mr. H. AV. Lewis. 1 n r. Q street aw. 

^^'^'■'^'^ ' ^"'•ti^i^l • i Dr.F.J.Caido80,306 3datreet..ir. 

SEVENTH AND EIGHTH DIVISIONS. {Colored,) 

SUPKUINTEXDKNT. 

Qt. F. I. Cook. Sumner School. 
CLERK. 

f . W. F. Smith, Sumner Scho<d. 
DIRECTORS OF SPKCIAI. WORK. 



Music. 



j H. F. Grwit 1215 \V street nw. 

< J T. Lay ton Im 10th street nw. 



i>ire.ior of ,lra.^1ng T. W. Hunster I6tb street and Kenesaw aywii. 

l)ircetor of manual training J. H. iliU 227'wilHon street mv. - 

B !^ ^ B. Cook <Mi«,) ....215 Prince street, Alexandria, Va. 

.M. or nf ..ew,n.. (.-. k. .Svpl.ax (Mlsa) 1447 Tierce place uw. 

iJiivctor 01 pbysitul cultm-e Huttie li. George (Miss) 6.19 B street ne. 

HIGH AKD NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



Kame of building. 


Looati<m of building. 


Name of principal. 


formal School 


Magruder School, M near I7th street 

u\v. 


Hiss L. E. Hoten. 7S8 4tb street nw. 


High Scliool 


M .street, between lat street and N. 
«r. avenue nw. 


Mr. F. L. Carduoo, 1938 4th straet aw. 



Siiiiinftr. 
Stevens. 



SEVENTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Mr. H. P. Momtoi^mbht. 
Office, Sumner School; residence, 1928 11th street nwthwest. 



^agruder 
Wonnley . 



Garri.son. 



Pliilllps. 



17th and M streets nw 

21st street, between K and L streets 
nw. 

M street, between 16th and 17th 

stxeets nw. 
Prospect street-, between Sdd and 

84th streets nw. ^ 

22d aud E streets nw 

12th street, between B and S streets 

nw. 



Mir. E. W. Brown, 924 24th street nw. 
Mr. J. B. Clark, 1883 11th street nw. 

Miss A. M. Mason. 2218 I street nw. 

Miss A. T. Howard, 2209 Uth sti-eet nw. 

Miss M. E. Qibbs, 1741 20th street nw. 
Mis* C. A. Patterson, 1682 15th street nw. 



N street, between 27th and 28th j Miss G.F.Smith, 1613 Madison street nw. 
Sheets nw. 
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EIGHTH DIVISION A. 
Supervising principal, Dr. W. S. MowrooMKBT. 
Office, John F. Cook Scliool; residence, 1912 11th street northwest 



lilame of building. 



JobnF. Cook 

Garnet 

Banneker 



Location of building. 



Jonea — 

Lovejoy 

Slater... 



0 street, between 4tb and 5th streets 

nw. 

U street, Itetweeu Vt. avenue and 

101 b street nw. 
3d street, between K uud L streets 

nw. 

1st and L streets nw 

12th and D streets ne 

P street, between Korth Capitol and 

1st street a nw. 
3d and G streets ne 



Kame of principsl. 



I'tttlersou I Vt. aveuue, ueur U street uw 



Miss Lncindft Cook, 2282 6th street nw. ^ 

Miss E. F. G. Merritt, 1109 I street uw. 

Mr. J. W. Cronawell, 1439 Pleroe place 
nw. 

Miss Z. C. Lewis, 1116 18th street nw. 
Miss G. A. Dyson, 101 7th street se. 
Miss E. A . Chase, 1109 1 street nw. 



Mr. J. C. NiiUf. 1429 Pierro i)liice nw. 
Miss K. W. Alexander, 151iJ Pierce plate 
nw. 



Lincoln.., 
Randall.., 
Giddings . 



EIGHTH DIVISION B. 

Supervising principal, Dr. J. H. N. Wabino. 

Office, Lincoln School; residence, 1932 11th street northwest. 

2d and C streets se , 

1st and I streets sw 

G street, between 3rd and 4tb streets 



- Miss M. P. Sbadd, 2110 14th street nw. 
Miss M. E. Tucker, 413 B street ae. 
Miss L. A. Smith, 1624 11th street aw. 



se. 



Anlbouy Bow«u . .., ami K .streets sw Miss J. C. Grant, 1448 Pierce place nw. 

1st street, between U and C streets 

ftW. 

L street, between 6tb and 7th streets 
sw. 



Ambush . 



Miss L. F. A. Dyson, 101 7th street se. 
Miss A. S. Bailey, 421 8th street sw. 




REPORT OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



To the honorable the Commissioners of the District of Columbia: 

Gentlemen: The board of trustoe.s of tlie public schools of the 
District of ('oluinbiji respectfully submit herewith their report for the 
school year euded June :'»(), 1895, together with the accompanying 
reports of the superintendents, the principals of the high schools, the 
supervising principals, and the heads of the special departments of 
instruction. . 

ATTENDAKOE. 

J)urin<>' the year 41,r>57 iHipils have attended the day schools and 
-\583 pupils have attended the night schools, making a total attendance 
for the year of 44,140. The total expenditures for the conduct of the 
schools, including all salaries and incidental expenses, was $848,405.60. 
The expense per capita of instruction in the day schools, including the 
graded, high, and normal schools, was $20.41. 

It will be seen from the report of Huperintendont Powell tliat the 
number of eliildren of school ao-e in the District of (^olumbia wlio are 
not attendants upon either theimblic or private schools of the District 
is comparatively sniall. Out of a white school population of 27,496 
tlu re would seem to be less than 1,200, or about 4J per cent., who do 
not enjoy some school privileges. Though the statistics as to the 
colored children, which are not given in the reports, would probably 
show a somewhat larger -proportion, it is api)arent that the number of 
children who do not attend school in the District is much smaller than 
is usually supposed, and is probably less than in any other of the 
larmier cities in our country. It is, however, (h)ubtless true that the 
chddren who are out of the schools are those who most need the train- 
"•'.i- and helpful induences which they offer, and the trustees heartily 
second the recommendation of Superintendent Powell that provision be 
made for a truant officer, specially charged with the duty of seeking 
out this class of children and securing their attendance in so far as it 
inay be possible to do so, in addition to the duties ordinarily devolved 
upon officers of that character. 

AOOOMMOBATIONS. 

While it is true, as above stated, that only a small percentage of 
Hie school population is wholly without the benefits of the schools, it 
becomes increasingrly true year by year that a very large proportion of 
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it is deprived <>f hall' their school life because of the iusutticieucy of 
the accomniodations provided. Our last report showed that about 
2,000 pupils above the second grade were limited to half-day attendance 
during the year closiug on June 30, 1894. The namber during the 
past year increased to 2,021, and in the current year has increased to 
2,569 pupils. As stated in our last report, a ((^achcr is employed and 
paid to instruct cadi of tliese \m\nU for the whole of the usual school 
(lay. and all the expenses incidental to a full (lay\s tuition for each of 
them is incnned. so that the failure to provide sufficient schoolrooms 
to acconniiodate the pupils dq.rives the proportion of the school chil- 
dren of the District of (Jolumbia above indicated of one-hi^f of their 
school life, for which half, however, the revenues of the District &it 
nevertheless taxed to pay. For the reasons stated in tlie rei>ort of 
Superintendent Powell last year, it is a -rave evil to limit children ..f 
the first and second grade toone-half day scho(ds, tor the reason that, in 
the case of a considerable portion of then., to do so is to condemn 
hem to the streets and alleys of the city, with their attendant evil 
^r27 f '\ "'""^ ^>l>Portunitie8 of children above 

boti to 1 1 ;i 1 "^T '"^^ ' " i« ^ manifestly an injustice, 
both to the child and state, as to require no discussion or^mmeiit. 

Ivi.MJKRGARTEN SCHOOLS. 

The members of the board nf f,.n 
submit for youv cc^iclevatTo f th ■ ^ h;:''''"'''';''"'^' "''T' 
system a kh.dersanei, featn, ■ 1, ' " 

dation a.c.uire.1 tC^ r,;' ^ ^ from the four- 

Powell declares tl, ,t ,i„ reiwrt of Superintendei't 

attendance u,,,,,, tlu" „ul H ■ Z^HT f ?*'^«"«» of tliose children w 
garten trainil, , Im.^h , ^ 'f the benefit of kinde ■ 

con(dnsioii 

triMuin, which children mo^e tS, ''"'^l'^-'''^' Wul 
H"Y"l"M„,v influene* upon iX V"'"'""'**""'^ enj^^^ 

. leg and universally recc,o „i Vl c ^^^^ childhood hare 
1 . law. existing l„ the Dist,;., of ,v ^''J'ool age, und.. 
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schools to which parents so circuiiistiiiiced could commit their children 
(luring the school hours of the day would, on the contrary, give to the 
liiiiublest and least favored child opportunities for the foriliation of 
habits, principles, and character from which both the iodividaal aad 
the piiUifi could not fail to derive benefit. 

MANUAL TBAINHfa. 

The hoard of trusteeti beg- leave to state that they respectfully adhere 
to the opinion expressed last year and again this year in their itemized 
I'stiinatos for manual traniing. We believe that the interests of th^ 
siliools now demand a thoroughly •quipped manual training school for 
the use of the white schools and one ii^ for the colored schools. As 
previously stated, we suggest that •l OO,i)a# for each of these schools is 
the least amount that can well be considered, 

SALARIES OF TISAOHEBS. 

It is further recommended that the average salary <rf teachers and 
supervisors be increased from $686, the present salary, to ai least $700. 

The average salary of teaehers and supervisors of the puWi© schools 
111 New York City is $6775 Brooklyn, $762; in Chicago, $780 j in 
Omcinnati, $808; in San Francisco, $883, and in Boston, $1,000. The 
statistics of other cities upon this .subject, it is believed, will in like 
manner show that the average salary in Washington is less than in any 
other city which approximates the thoroughness aiul efficie'ncy of our 
•^<lu)()ls. As pointed out in the former rei)orts, the school attendance in 
< adi of the cities named, and in all the large cities of our country, is 
v( ly largely in the first and second grades, while in the District of 
CJolumbia the attendance is nearly uniform thnoughout the first five 
grades, and the duninution in the remaining grades is less than else- 
where. This feature of the Washington schools, while fortunate for 
the youth of the District, necessarily increases the cost of teaching, and 
the propriety and Justice, not to say the necessity, of increasing the 
average salary of teachers so that it may be fairly adequate to condi- 
[10118 of such character must be obvious. 

ASSJ;STANT SUPERINTENDENT. 

We further recommend that an assistant superintendent be provided, 
^vho may relieve the superintendent of the business details attendant 
upon theconduct of the schools. To illustrate thedesiiabilityand neces- 
«|»ty of such an officer, we beg to remind you that Superintendent Powell, 
Whose salary is $3,300 per annum, and whose ability and contribution to 
Jecanse of education in our community merits a much larger compensa^ 
»<^n, IS required to devote fully one-half his time to such details as 
'in ei taming the necessity for and procuring repaurs to the school ftirai- 
di 7 the school buildings in his charge, the purchase and 

«tnbution of fuel to the dlAmnt school buildings, searching for and 
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aiTan»;iiig for the rental of scliool buildings, siiperiuteuding tlie distri- 
bution and collection of free text-books, furnishing minor supplies, and 
the like. These duties could be well performed by a capable business 
assistant at a salary of $2,000, leaving the superintendents the whole 
of their time for the more important work of supervising and directing 
the educational work of the schools, in which field of labor the whole 
of their time is re(iuired, and in which it can be expended to tar greaicr 
protit to the S(;li0()ls and to the public than in the p^^i'ftJi'iwauce of such 
duties as are above mentioned. 
iiespectfuUy submitted. 

J. W. Whelpley, 

, _ President Board Trustees, 

November 1, 1895. 
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To the Board of School Trusters: 

(iKNTLEMEN: I liavo tlic lioiioi' to presoiit herewith, for the year 
ciKliiiii; el line ;50, 189."), a report of the mauaffement and present condi- 
t ion of the schools of the first six divisions and a consolidated statement 
the attendance and other important items relating to all the schools 
under your charge^ This last-named statement has been made by unit- 
ing facts presented by Superintendent Cook with those of like kind 
found in my report, being given here for your couvenience iji getting ii 
j-eiieral view. 

NiiJiil»(M' of ^mpils enrolled: 

First six divisions 29 078 

SeventJi and eighth divisions 12,' 479 

41, 557 



NmiiiImt of wiiite pupils fniale, female, 1H,784) 2fi, flOH 

Nniul.or of colored pupils (male, 6,346; female, 8,308) 14, 654 

Total (male, 19,465 ; female, 22,092) 41, 557 

Number of ptii.ils in city schools (white, 24,435; colored, 12,479) ^3^914 

Number of pupils in county schools ( white, 2,468 ; colored, 2,175) 4, 643 

Total (white, 26,903; colored, 14,654) 41,557 

Number of male pupils (white, 13, 119; colored, 6.316) ~19. 465 

Number of female pupils (white, 13,784; colored, 8,308) 22,092 

Total . 



41.5^7 





Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Number of pupils in normal Hohools 


6 

1, 125 
18, \i34 


71 

1,640 
20,381 , 


77 

2, 705 
38,715 


Number of pupiU in Jugh schools 


Number of pnpiU in graden below the high schools 

Total .......... 


19, 465 


22, 092 


41,557 



total, 100. Male, 



I'er cent of teachers: White, 66»6;. colored, 33.4; 
female, 87.29j total, 100. 

ENROLLMENT. 

'^ lie number of pupils enrolled was 41,667—26,903 white and 14,654 
'■'^^f^ml This shows an increase of 879, or 2.16 per eent, over the enroll- 
^ent of the previous year. 



m 



1 

1 
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The average enrollment was 3;^,844, or 0.65 jier cent above that of 
the year previous. 
Tlie average number of pupils in daily attendance was 31fi4B. 

TEACHERS. 

There were employed 991 teachers, as follows: 



First six division« 

S<nenth and eiijlith divisions. 

Total 



>. uinl)C-r of white teat htrs .. 
dumber of colored tpai-liers . 



Total. 



City sdiools; 
White... 
Colored . 



T.)tBl. 



County whodl.s: 

White 

Colored 



Total. 



Hale. 


FflaMl«. 


Total. 


88 


ei7 


705 


38 


248 


28t3 


126 


865 


991 


79 


581 


66*1 


47 


184 


:wi 


126 

I... 


865 


991 


1 '« 




6U(j 


38 


248 


286 


i 108 


784 




9 


46 


1 " 


9 


36 




.; 18 


: 81 


1 " 



The teachers emi)l()yed \v(mc di.sti ibuted as loll 



ows: 



White. ! Colored, i Totj.l 




Snpervisors 

Ilijill SI'llOols 

Granniiiir schools 
Primary Hchool.s 
I>rawing 
Music 

Hoalth oxcrciscs 
Manual training 
Cooking 
ISewiup 



The day schools cost— 



For teachers and stiporvisors, inchiding office force 
Jov vent 

•••• •••• 

For fuel 



$686, 875. 21 
9, 648. 0< ' 
33, 823. 4i' 
52,680.7^ 

27, 862. 67 
29, 614. 52 
7,900.92 

Total.. 102,134.13 



general supplies, prini* 



For janitors 

F„ iucWental expense,, i^cV.dias 'i^^^^i:^^^;^ , 

For free text-books and suppi i. s 

For inAnstrial, inclndinc mammi 
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The relative numbers enrolled in the different grades of our Aehools 
are shown by the following: 

Per cent of whole ent oUmmt, 



Sohooln. 


White. 


Colored. 


Ill IH' 






0.19 

7. 98 
38. 50 
53. 27 


0. 18 


III Iii 






4.22 
26.88 
68.72 


111 -1, 






In pi 












100 


100 









There were enrolled in the night schools 2,583—1,079 white and 1,504 
colored persons. These were taught by 59 teachers, of whom 27 were 
wliife and 32 colored. 

The iiiyht scliools cost— 

For teacluTH...-. $5,998.00 

For iut'idental expenses 40j{. ^ 



Total 6, 406. 67 

Tlic, (liiy scliools were in session 184 days; the nioht schools were 

'»P<Mi :)() iiiolits in the lirst six divisions and 47 nights in the seventh 

• ii'l (Mglith divisions. 
The total nnmber of persons benefited by the schools was 44,140. 

Tablk I. — Showing atiendauce and cost of white and colored schooh. 



Wliole <-nt(illiiu nt : 

Normal schools 

iiigh schools 

Granininr anU primary soIiooIh. 
'J<)t;i] 

Incieasc lor the j oar 

Percent of iiicn aso 

Average curolhnent: 

Norma] schools 

High schools 



Total 

Increase for the year 

Per cent of increase 

^''i:';4e attendance: 

><'"'nu;il sell cols 

^'i.uli acliools 

^'laiuniar and primary schools. 
Total 

lijcrcasc fort lie year 

I'er ceui of iucrease 



White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


51 


26 


77 


2, 147 


618 


1 2, 705 


24,705 


14,010 


j 38,715 


20,903 


14, 654 


) 41,557 


661 


218 


879 


2. 52 


1. 51 


2.16 


50 


25 


75 


1, 880 


550 


2, 430 


1 20,204 


11,045 


31, 339 


22. 224 


11,620 


3;i, 8 14 


306 


*140 


220 


1.21 


*1.25 


.65 


49.1 


25 


74 


1,768 1 


528 


2,296 


18. f-20 


10, 360 


28, 979 


20, 446 


10,003 i 


81, 349 


222 


*221 ' 


1 


1.00 


*2.02 '. 





♦ I)ci rciso. 
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Table L-Showimi alU-mJanvc ami co.t 0/ white aiid cohred schooU--€onUuneA. 



Wliolf cnrolhiient: 

Jioys 

Girls 



T(it:il 

Whole cnidllment in tlie niglit scliools. 



("ii'aiul total 



Uuiulier of tcacliers: 

:M!i.1.- 

Feiiialt' 



Total 

Niglit schools. . . 

(Iraiul total , 

School l>uil(liii<i8; 

Owned 

Kentcil 



Total 



Schoolrooms ; * 

Owiu'd 

Rented 



Total 



Cost of tuition per pupil, including supervision (hascd on av(;rage cu- 
rollnieut) 



ments (based 011 average enrollment). 



White. 


Colored. 


Totm. 


13, IIB 


«, BiO 


XcF, VUi 


13,784 




22 092 


AJ> AAA 

26, 908 


14, 00* 


41 557 


1,079 


1,504 


2, 583 


27, 082 j 


16,158 


44, 140 


MA 

79 


47 




581 


284 


mix 

BOO 


660 


sal 


991 


27 


06 


50 


687 


3tw 


J f MOM 




36 


98 


10 


! « 


12 


72 


1 ys 


110 








441 


206 


i 

* 

647 


.1 . 


1 10 


57 


488 


210 


7it4 






$20. 20 






25.06 



* Not including bigh schoola. 

Table W.-WUk enroUmeni of impih in Ihe several kinds and grades of BchooU for the 

school year ending June 30, 1895. 



Normal schools 
High schools... 



White. I dolored. 



51 

2, 147 



Total 



1 1 



20 I 

618 i 2,765 
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Table lU.— Whole enroll ment of pupiU, hoiffi and girltf white and colored, in tht IHt- 
tricl of Columbiaf by grades, for the school year ending June, $0, 1896, 



Grade. 



N Oi iiial sch«)ol« 
Hcliools ... 
i'.i^htli grade.., 
Seventh grade.. 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Foui'tli <;iii<le ... 

Third ^rude 

Sccdiul <;ia(le ... 
i'irst '^nide 



Whole enrollniMit. 



Total 



SUMMARY. 



Xornial and liieh schools 

('ii aiiiiiiar soIiooIb 

J'riiiiarv scIiooIh 



Total 





Girls. 


Total. 


Per CAnt. 


6 


71 


77 


0. 19 


1,125 


1,640 


2,765 


6. 65 


1,219 


1,518 


2, 737 


6. 59 


1, 3G8 


1, 725 


3,093 


7.44 






9 out 




2,183 


2,405 


4,538 


10.92 


2,271 


2,464 


4,726 


11.87 


2, 731 


2, 877 


5,008 


13.50 


2, 840 


3, 081 


5, 921 


14. 24 


3, 982 


4, 166 


8,148 


19.61 


19,465 


22,092 


41,557 


100 


1,131 


1,711 


2, 842 


6.84 


6, 510 


7,803 , 


14,313 


34. 44 


11,824 


12,578 j 


24,402 


58. 72 


1»,4«5 


22,092 


41,557 


100 



SCHOOLS. 

The namber of scliools below the high schools was as follows: 



Grammar schools, city: 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade , 

Fifth grade 

Total 

Primary schools, city : 

Fourth grade 

Tliird grade 

Second grade 

Firnt grade 

Total 

County schools 

Grand total...". 

Number of whole-day schoola. 
Number of half-day schools . . . 
Total 



6<l 
60 

65 
78 



87 
42 
59 



259 
^4 



166 



45 



612 



14« 



278 



612 



176 
102 



278 



1 

White. 


Colored. 


TotaL 


41 


10 


51 


46 


16 


62 


53 


19 


72 


: 59 


22 


81 


199 


67 i 


266 



84 

97 

107 
137 



425 



99 



790 

544 
266 



7QO 
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The average number of pupils (based ou the whole enrollment) was 
as follows : 



White. Colored. 



High schools (to a teacher, exchuliug printapnl) . 
Granuuar schools, city : 

Eighth grade 

Sovi'iidt urade 

Six til <; tilde 

Fittli grade 

Primary schools, eity: 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 



Totnl. 



Second grad»». 



First ^rade. 
Count V schools. 



25.5 


29.4 


96.6 


! 

49.1 


52. 3 


49.7 


45. 4 


44.9 


45. :} 


49.0 


51.1 


4!). (j 


48.7 

i 


55. 8 


50.0 


48.3 


54.1 


60.2 


47.8 1 


53.0 


50.0 


47.1 : 


4».4 


47.9 


51.6 


47.8 


49.9 


45.7 ; 


48.3 


46.9 



Nine huudred ninety-one teachers were employed, as follows: 



White. Colored. 



Supervising principals. 

Normal schools 

lligh schools 

Total 

Grammar schools, city; 

Kijilith uriolc 

Seveutli ;iratle 

Sixtli firade 

Fifth grade , 

Total 



Primary schools, city : 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 

Second grade 

First grade 

Total 



Total. 



County schools 

Teachers of music 

Teachers of drawing 

Teachers of manual iriiiuin};:. . 

Teachers of cookery 

TeaclMTS of sewing 

Teachers of physical culture. 
Grand total 





8 


13 


7 I 


6 


12 


84 . 


22 


106 


101 ; 


30 


131 


41 1 


10 


51 


46 1 


16 


62 


53 


19 


72 


59 


22 


81 


109 


07 


200 








54 


28 


82 


58 


;i5 


93 


03 


40 


10:1 


74 




181 


249 


m 


4.09 


54 


1 45' 


99 


6 


3 


9 


7 


4 


11 


15 


7 


22 


11 


6 


16 


13 


7 


20 


5 


3 


8 


660~ 


j ~ 331 


991 
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The cost ol the schools, for supervision and teaching, was as follows: 

Colored. 



iSupt'i'viiion : 

1 siiiHTiiitciHlent 

8 superviniu^ principals, each $2,000 

3 sniierviMing principals, each $2,000 

1 snpervising principal , 

I assiatant Bui>ezTiaiiig principal 

1 clerk ^ 

1 messenger 

Total 

Cost per pnpil estimated on average mrollment. 

Tuition : 

Norjiial Bcliools — 

rrincipals 

2 teachers 

ateachers 

3teaohen 



White. 



$3, 300. 00 
16, 000. 00 



1,500.00 
750.00 

1,200.00 
800.00 



$2,250.00 

6, 000. 00 



Total. 



800.00 
200.00 



$5,550.00 

16,000. 00 
6, 000. 00 
1,500.00 

750.00 
2,000.00 

600.00 



Total 

Cost per pnpil, estimated on average enrollment. 
High schools- 
Principals , 

8,'i t^'Hcliers 

21 teachers 



38,050.00 


0,260.00 


82,800.00 


* 97 


• t.91 




1, 500. 00 


1,600.00 


3, 000. 00 


2, 000. 00 




2, 000. 00 


1, 600. 00 


1,600.00 


3, 200. GO 


1, 125. 00 


1, 250. 00 


2, 375. 00 


6, 225. 00 


4, 350. 00 : 


10. 575. 00 


:24.01 


§ 50. 00 1 


32. 68 



Total 



('out per pnpil, estimated on average enrollment 

firanmiar scliool.s. city- 

*Oei}:lith. 47 seventh. 53 sixth, 59 fiflh >;'a<ie sc hools | 166,195.00 

30 eighth, 16 seventh, 19 six Hi, 22 liith grade schools. . . 
Total 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment 

Primary schools, city— 

66 fourth, 60 third, 06 second, 78 first grade schools. . . . 
28 fourth, 87 third, 42 aecond, 50 first grade schoeU. . . . 
Total 



2,600.00 


1,800.00 


4,300.00 


78,785.00 




78,786.00 




16,901.90 


16, 901. 90 


76,235.00 


18,701.90 


94,936.90 


40.52 


34.00 


39. 07 



166, 195. 00 
20.60 



166,195. 00 
54,150.00 1 54,150.00 



64, 150. 00 
19.66 



125, 105. 00 



82, 298. 39 



22(t, 345. 00 
20. 37 



Cost per pupil, estimiM on av«x»ge enroUment. 

Special teachers- 



music teachers, 7 drawing teachers, 6 teachers of phya- 

ical culture. . . 



125, 105. 00 
82, 298. 3D 



125,105. 00 
12.15 



music teachers, 4 drawing teachers, 3 teachers of phys- 
ical culture 



on average enrollment. 



Total 

Cost per pupil, estimated 
Manual training— 

Carpentry, 18; metal working, 2; cookery, 11; sewing, 13 
t^arpentry, 6, metal WM-kiiif, 3; cookery. S; sewing, 7... 
Total 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enii>ltaient!.......! 

bounty schools- 



is, 897. 60 



82, 208. 39 
12.74 



' 207,403.30 
12.10 



7, 427. 42 



18,897.60 

7, 427. 42 



18, 897. 50 
*. 58 



26, 325. 00 



7,427.42 
t.73 



12, 600. 00 



21,324.93 



26, 325. 00 
12, 600. 00 



54 ^f'iichers. 
46 teachers. 

I'otal . . . . 
Cost 



26, 325. 00 
1.10 



84, 167.60 



12, 600. 00 
1.25 



^ pupil, estimated on average enrollment. 

•I'irst six divisions. 



84,157.60 
17.68 



26, 907, 50 



38,925. 00 
1.15 



86,907.50 
17.09 



84,157.60 

26, 907. 50 



61.066.00 
17.41 



t Seventh and eiirhfi^ At : Includes the cost of teaching ten practice schools, $5,024.30. 

wgaui divisiona. ft Inclndes the cost of te«olilng six practice iohoola, $8,100. 
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Summary: 

Total cost of iustriictiou, including supervision $686, 875. 21 

Whole number of pupils enrolled 41, 557 

Average number of pupils enrolled 33, "844 

Average daily attendance 31, 349 

Average cost of instruction, yicludiug supervision, estimated on — 

1. Whole enrollment $16.52 

2. A vera enrollment $20. 2J> 

3. Avera{j;e daily attendance $21.91 

Contingent expensen. 

1 0tiil amount expended |27, 862. 67 

Average amount ^ei pupil (esti mated on average enrollment) .82 

, Free texl-hooks. 

J otal amount expended ^ ' |29, 614. 62 

Average amoiint per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) ' . 94 

^ - Industrial iniftrnciioH. 

lotal amount expended ^ qqO q2 

Total amount expended ^.^.^ g23 49 

Total amount expended $52, 680. 79 

Total amonnt expeinkd »9. 648. 00 

A * 11 , SUMMARY. 

Amount expended, griuid total 

Average cost per pupil (incln.ling lugi;.nil nurni^i ;choolsyti^aH e^p^ $848,405.60 
ses except repairs and permanent in.provunents : ^•«"«xpen. 

1. On whole enrollment 

2. On average enrollment [ \ \\ 'f!'^\ 

8. On average daily attendance . 

27. 06 

SUPERVISION. 

The cost of supervision was: 

One superintendent (white ) 

One Buperintendont (colored) $3,300.00 
Eight supervising principals (white,' eaVh" ■^"> ooo") 2, m 00 
Three supervising principals (colored, each oooi 16, 000. 00 
One supervising principal, primary grades (white ^' ^ 
One assistant supervisor, primary grades (white) 

clerk ^ 750.00 

One clerk ( colored) ' " ' 1. 200. 00 

One mesRciigi r * * * 800. 00 

One messenger ( colored) 300. 00 

Total ..„s, or ..pervUion ^^jl 

Average attendance .... 

Number of teachers employed".'..'." 49 

Average salary 

' , . ,7 

$889.28 
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Wathington Normal School of the aeienth and eighth diviaionB. 

[Colored.] 



Number of teachers trained 

Average attendance ^ 

Number of teachers employed 

Average salary 

High achooh of the first six diviaiona. 

N limber of pupils enrolled (girls, 1,219; boys, U28) 

Average enrolbneut 

Average attendance 

Per cent of attendance , , . 

Average number of cases of tardiness per month 

Nunibor of pupils dismissed 

Nuinlier of teachers employed 

Average salary ]>aid 

Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) 

Waahingto» High School of the awenth and eighth diviaiona. 

[Ck>lored.] 

Number of pupils enrolled (girls, 421; boys^ 197) 

Average enrollment ... - 



Average attendaiiee 

Per cent of atteiulanc.o 

Average number of cases of tardiness per niontli 

Number of pupils dismissed , 

Number of teachers employed 

Average salary paid ^ 

Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) 

Grammar andprimurif schoola. 



26 
25 
5 

$870 



2, 147 
1, 880 
1,768 
^.7 
395 
1 
84 

$907. 56 
$40.52 



618 

550 

.528 
96.0 
31 
1 
22 

$850. 08 
$31.48 



Number of pupila enrolled. 

A \ eraj^e enrollment 

Avera^ff attendance 

Per cent of attendane^- 

Average number of cases of tardiness per month 

Number of pupils dismissed 

N umber of cases of corporal punishment. 

Number of teachers employed ; 

Av. rajxf salary paid 

A vei i.ye number (,f pupils to a teacher (estimated on average enrollment). 
Cost „t tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) 



White. 



24,705 
20,294 
18, 629 
91.8 
2,350 
6 
28 
502 
$618. 32 1 

40.4 
$16.03 



Colored. 



14,010 
11,045 
10, 350 
9.'). 9 
633 
4 
61 
272 
$600. 57 
40.6 
$14. 79 



Total. 



38,715 
31,3^ 
28,979 
92. 5 
2, 983 
10 
89 
774 
$631.54 
p.5 
$15.58 



/Special teachers. 



Drawing 

Music 

Teucln rs of physiral culture 

-^veraye salary paid : ' 

Drawing 

Music 

^ Teachers of physical cultnre....... 

^ t^age cost per pupil for sp^ial tuition (eatimated 



White.* 



Colored. t Total. 



nient) . 



on average ^roU- 



7 
6 

5 

$878. 57 
745. 46 
A55.00 

.58 



4 

8 

8 

$7U(). 85 
883. 33 
650.00 

« 

.78 



11 
9 
8 

•tHie. 13 

780. 28 
653. 12 
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Table l^.-^Whoh enrollment of colored ijupila in the District of CoJumftifl, hif gradei, 

for the school year ending June 30, 1895, 



Grades. 



Whole raroUtnent. 



Normal school . 

Hifih school . .. 
Eighth grade . 
Sevt'iitli Lrracle 
Sixth grade... 
Fifth grade... 
Foui-th grade . 
Third grade... 
^coiid grade . 
First grade . . 

Total.. 



SUMMARY. 



Nomial and high schools 

(irauimar schodls 

Primary scliools 



Total 





Girls. 


Total. 


Per cent. 


8 


23 


26 


.17 


197 


421 


618 


4.22 


256 


342 


598 


4. 08 


352 


479 


831 


5. C7 


471 


/JO o 


1 1 AO 

1, Ivv 




608 


798 


1,401 


9.56 


768 


985 


1,748 


• « AO 

,11.93 


1,062 


1,804 


2,366 


16.15 


1, 089 


1,363 


2,452 


16. 73 


1,545 


1,900 


8,505 


23.92 


6, :i46 


8, 308 


14, 654 


100.00 




444 


644 


4.39 




2, 252 


3,939 


' 26. H8 




5,612 


10,071 


68. 73 




8,808 


14,654 


100.00 



Table N.— Growth of the schooh since the year 1880. 



Average number of pnpiU enrolled. 



School year ending June 30— 



Firat six divisions Seventh and eighth 

divisions. 



Total. 




*I>eoreM«. 



V 
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Table YL— Average enrollment of pupile in the white and ix^ored eohoole and the number 
of teaohere employed far each yeair eince th0 year mo. 



Scliuol yeareuding 
Juue 30— 



18^0. 

mi. 

1«82. 
188;{. 
1884. 
1885. 

ISSS. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1.^93. 
18!)4. 



Averafe enroflmeiit. 



First six diviiions. 



Number. 



15, 027 

15,404 

10, 063 

16,524 

16,642 

17,468 

18,720 

19. 285 

19,762 I 

20,477 I 

21,077 I 

21,599 

22,264 

22,895 

23,483 

28,7G8 



Per cent 
of 

increase. 



3.1 

3.6 

2.8 

0.71 

4.9 

7.1 

3.0 

2.4 

3.6 

2.9 

2.6 

8.0 

0.50 

4.85 

1.32 



Seventh and 
eightli divisioiis. 



Number. 



6, 573 
6, 567 
6, 7(53 
7, 070 
7,226 
7,689 
8,191 
8,448 

8, 791 

9. (m 

9, 289 
9, 702 
9,942 
10,097 
10, 141 
10, 046 



Per cent 

of 
iooroMe. 



2. 98 
4. 53 
8.19 
•.42 
6.62 
3.18 
4.06 

3. 37 
2.21 
4.25 
2.47 
1.56 
0.48 

*0.94 



Total. 



Number. 



21,600 

22, 061 

22, 826 

23, 594 
28, 867 
25,157 
26,911 
27,738 
28, 553 

29, 565 

30, 366 

31, 301 
32,206 
82,492 
88,624 
88,844 



Teachers. 



Per cent 

of 
increase. 



2. 13 
3. 46 
3. 36 
1. 11 
5.40 
6.97 
8.05 

2. 95 

3. 54 
2. 70 
3.07 
2.89 
0.89 
8.48 
0.65 



Whole 
number 

em- 
ployed. 



434 

461 
485 
505 
525 
555 
595 
620 
654 
693 
745 
795 
845 



942 

991 



Increase. 



27 

24 

20 

20 

80 

40 

25 

34 

30 

52 

50 

50 

50 

47 

49 



^Decrease. 



Iablk Vll.—Average enrollment of pupils, the uumher of teachers employed, the coat of 
tuition, and rates of increase for each year since 1S80, 



•School vear ending .June 30- 



ISSl . 

188:i. 
1884. 

188,-). 

vm. 

lS,s7. 
If'SH. 

\m 

1890 
1891 

1892 
lS!t;!. _ 
1 si)4 _ _ _ 

:8',i:,.. 




Average enroll- 
ment. 



Total. 



Per cent 
of 

increase. 



21,600 

22.061 

22, 280 ! 

23, 594 ' 
23, 867 
25, 157 
26.911 
27,788 
28,553 

29, 565 

30, 366 
31,301 
32, 206 
32, 49^2 
38,624 
88,844 



2.13 

3. 46 

3. 36 

1.11 

5.40 

6.97 

8.05 

2.95 

3.54 

2.70 

3. 07 

2. 89 

0. 89 

8.48 

0.65. 



Teachers. 



Number 

em- 
ployed. 



484 

461 

485 
505 
525 
555 
695 
620 
654 



745 
796 
845 
895 
942 
991 



In- 
crease. 



27 

24 

20 

20 

30 

40 

25 

84 

39 

52 

50 

50 

50 

47 

40 



Cost (exclndinjc: rent and i)er. 
niaiM Tir iiDjudvoments). 



Per pupil 
(based on 
arerage 

enroll- 
ment). 



$16.95 

17.28 
17.44 

17. 78 

18. 22 

18. 66 
17.76 

19. U 
19.11 
20.11 
21.58 
21.44 
22.49 
23. 93 
24.56 
24.78 



Aggregate 
amount. 



$366, 199. 51 
381,314.19 

398, 254. 54 

419, :m.m ' 

4rir), (132. 79 
409,550.51 [ 
477, 993. 67 | 
509,194.01 I 
645,717.71 j 
594, 774. 73 | 
655, 310. 08 
•57 1. 124 . 08 
724, 521. 93 
776, 616. 53 
825,992.84 
838,757.60 



Per cent 
of 

inereaHc. 



4.12 

4. 44 

5. 35 
3. (57 
7. 93 
1.79 
6.52 
7.17 
8.98 

10.17 
2.41 
7. 95 
7. 19 
6.86 
1.64 
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Uachen employed, a«d t1,e mt of («««<>» for ««* ri«e. /»« |r«.r tSSO. ^ 

Cost (extlucling rent 
and permanent im- 
provements). 



School 

?rear end- 
ng June 
30- 



Wbole euroUmeut. 



Fir.st six divl- 
aioHB. 



Seventh and 
eighth divisions. 



Total. 



Teaoliem. 



Num- 
ber. 



Per cent 
of 

increase. 



Num- 
ber. 



Per cent 

of 

iuc lease. 



N um- 
ber. 



1880 18,378 .. 

1881 1 19,153 

1882 19,031 

1883 1 19,836 

1884 1 21,221 i 

18R.'> I 21,267 i 

IriSti I 22,198 i 

1887 1 23,973 

1888 23, 810 j 

1889 24,594 ' 

1890 ' 2o,4()8 

1891 ' 26,354 

mri ' 27. :59a 

189:i 27,43;") 

1894 ! 28,445 

1895 ! 29,078 



4.2 
*0.63 ' 
4.2 
6.9 
0.21 
4.3 
3.9 



8,061 
8,146 
8,289 
8,710 

9, ir.T 

9, .".0.>< 

10, 138 
10, 345 



3.1 i 11,040 

3. 2 i 11, 170 

').f> 11,438 



3.4 
4.3 
0. 14 
3.68 



Yl. 13'2 
I'J, 280 
12, 329 
12, 233 



2.22 ; 12,479 



1.05 
1.75 

5. 07 
5.24 
4.7 
5.62 
2.0 
6.71 
1.17 
2.39 
6.07 
1.21 
0. 39 
*0. 78 
2. 01 



Per cent 
of 

increase. 



26, 439 
27,299 
27, 320 

28. .'>46 ' 
30,388 . 
30, 80,") 
32.336 
33,418 I 
; 34, 850 ; 
' 35,764 ! 
36, 906 I 
38, 386 
39. 078 
39, 764 
40,678 
41,5.57 



o p. 

•Si 



9 

£ 
a 



es 



9 



8.2 
0.07 j 
4.4 

6.4 

1.5 

4.7 i 

8.3 

4.28 

2.62 

3.1 

4.01 

3.36 

0. 22 

2.29 

2. 16 



484 

461 

485 I 

505 
525 
555 
595 
620 
654 



745 
795 
845 
895 
942 
991 



27 I 

24 

20 ' 

20 

30 

40 

25 

34 

39 
52 
50 
50 
50 

I 47 
49 



'$18.86 
1 18. M 

14. 57 
' 14. 69 
14.31 
, 15.21 
I 14.78 
15.23 
15.66 
16.02 
17.75 
17.48 

18. 26 

19. 53 
20.80 
20. 18 



V 



$366,199.51 
881,814. 19 

398. 2.54. 54 
419, 594.60 
435, 032. 79 
469, 550. 51 
477,993.67 
509,194.01 
545,717.71 : 
I 594,774.73 ' 
i 655, 310. 08 
671. 124. 08 
724. 521.93 
770, 616.53 j 
I 826,992.84 | 
1,767.00 



4. 12 
4.44 
5. 3;") 
3.67 
7.93 
1.79 
6.52 
7.17 
8. 9i< 
10.17 
2.41 
7.95 

7.19 
6.36 
1.54 



* Decrease. 



i 



Table IX.— Amount expended for rent and Hitea and Imildingi each year fir^m the year 

1880 to the year 1895, inclusive. 



School year ending June 30— 



1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 

1884. 

188:). 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 



1892. 
1883. 
1894. 
1895. 



Rent. 


Sites ami 
bnilding»- 


$28. 908. 35 


$74, 99.< 24 


2(), .-,00. 11 ; 


103, 41'). 91 


20, 472. 57 


253, 60'.». 73 


14,805.33 


103,141.*' 


8,742.50 


103, 503.94 


7,000.00 


118,400.(10 


6.919.66 


61,13i'."-l 


7,354.00 


- 73,08.'). 34 


.| 10,215.44 


1 239,115.77 


•1 14,832.00 


332,312.44 


• j 10,000.00 


240,467.39 


9,892.00 


229, 078.00 


- 9,602.00 


220, 344.47 


- 8,951.25 


42, 270. 3ti 


• 9,825.50 


! 66,9;!i»-6» 


• 9,648.00 


1 66,408.91 
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WT9t USEUhaoH md BuppHet, 



BOOKS. 

Algebras 

Arithmetics: 

Advaiucfl 

Iiit«ll('itii;il 

Arithnielic rejulnrs: 

For second grade 

For third grade 

Civil GoYemment 

Cliild's Health Primer , 

('(tpy hooks 

I)ra\viii<; hooks 

Esst'iitial.s of Health , 

Evangeline 

Geographies : 

Elementary 

Grammar scho<d........ 

Geology, Shaler 

Govoriinieiit and Adminis- 
tration, Willoiifrhhy 

Hans Andersen's Stories.... 
History : 

Barnes 

Eggleston 

Johnston 

Montgomery... 

Kidpatli 

H.vKien<- for Young People. . 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow... 

Miles Standish 

Music: 

Pamphlets 

Readers, First..., 

Readers, Second 

Readers, Iliird 

Readers : 

Primer and I'irst 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Tiitennediate 

Fifth '" 

Snow Bound 

War of Independence, Fiske. 

'W'ord Analysis. Swinton 

Word and Sente&oe Book, 
Merrill 

Writing card 



Total cost. 



DO 96 67 



Qoantfty 


Cost. 


54 


$52.02 


618 


382. 34 


252 


62.50 


1,188 


207.90 


6,136 


1,052.88 


1,866 


1, 084. 80 


720 


180.00 


13, 020 


1,356.26 


1,800 


229. 50 


84 


61.74 


240 


28.80 


576 


802.40 


40% 


426.00 


166 


78.W 


90 


67. 20 


2,700 


798.75 


102 


85. 00 


96 


80.00 


1,688 


1,474.20 


842 


299.25 


72 


48.00 


396 


165. 00 


660 


19.80 


312 


37.44 


216 


21.60 


8,420 


909.16 


806 


96.81 


486 


196.80 


4, 368 


742. 94 


3, 131 


944.01 ! 


2, 095 


853. 61 


8,688 


1,706.08 


168 




166 


109.07 1 


300 


36. 00 


456 


134.90 


144 


34.80 1 


264 


57,86 1 


24 


2.00 1 




4, 590. 08 



8TTPPHKS. 

Chalk, crayon fpross. 

Clay ....barrels. 

Colors 

Compasses dosen. 

Drawing tablet: 

Large 

Small 

Bamb-bells and book8,pairs . . 

GHne pinte.. 

Ink, black — quarts . . 

Mucilage do. . . . 

Paper : 

Colored packages . . 

Composition, Ko. l.do 

Comiwsition, Ko. 2.do 

Drawing reams . . 

Examinatioii do. . . . 

Modeling do... 

Practice packages. 

Pencils: 

Lead gross. 

Slate boxes. 

Penholders dozen. 

Pens gross. 

Pointers dozen. 

Kubbers : 

Blackboard do. .. 

Diamond pounds. . . 

Balers, brass edge. . . .dozen . 

Slates ..do... 

Squares ...............do... 

Wands 

Wand racks 



Quantity. Cost. 



1,200 
186 



Total cost 

ADDITIONAL EXPENSES. 

Salary of custodian , 

Extra help 

Blank books 

Misoellaneonsprinting 

Hand stamjMB, ink, and pads. 

Cutting paper 

Labor and material 

Hauling 

Freight and express 

Total 



Unexpended balance at the 
close of the year 



Grand total. 



81 

8, 339 
10, 000 
2, 800 



2,280 
480 

3,902 
15,000 
26,037 

734.75 
1,691.5 
32 

15,289.6 

1,000 
1,126 
856 
8,000 
21 

224 
150 

47 
100 

46 
3, 500 

74 



$64.00 
872.00 
46.04 
44.64 

266. 85 
235. 00 
840.00 
84.97 
342.00 
226.60 

664. 42 

1, 331. 25 

2, 300. 78 
470.24 

2,037.12 
294. 08 
1,146.73 

1, 050. 00 
71.76 
44.89 
900.00 
82.76 

85. 12 

in. 00 

21.16 
64.00 
28.80 

184. 88 
66.60 



13, 483. 66 



900. 00 
62.00 
20.00 
87.46 
8.25 
3.76 
177. 50 
331. 31 
5. 51 



1, 640. 78 



385. 48 



30,000.00 
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The number of pupils enrolled in tlieeisbt grades that were supplied 
with free books was 38,715, making the cost per pupil for aU supplies 
$0,766, and the cost for books alone per pu])il $0,377. 

The cost for books and supplies was distributed as follows: 



] 

Grade. 


Jumbor of 
pupiU. 


Total oon. 


Average 
COBv pur 
pupil. 




8, 148 
5,921 
5,608 
4,725 
4,538 
3, 945 
3, 093 
2. 737 


$3, 464. 01 
3,060.98 
5,903.89 
8,179.00 

3,966. 63 
2, 806. 37 
3, 735. 79 
3, 407. 85 


$0,425 
.517 
1.053 
.673 
.874 
.711 
1.2(lH 
1.274 


















38,715 


29,614. 52 


.765 


• 

The cost for supplies and miscellaneous expenses was as follows: 


Grade. 


Number of 
pupils. 


Total coat. 


Avora^re 
cost per 
pupil. 




8,148 
5, 1)21 
f), (508 
4, 725 
4,538 


$2, 719. 07 
i 1,839.62 
2, 135. 05 
1 1, 877. 06 
1, 711. 28 
1,471.81 
1, 435.01 
1,834.04 


$0. 334 
.311 
.381 
.898 
.877 
.873 
.464 
.670 














3,045 




3,093 


Total 


2, 737 




1 15,024.44 


.888 




38,715 



The cost for books was distributed as follows: 



Grade. 



First 

Second 

Third 

Poarih 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh .... 
Eighth 

Total 



Kumberof 
pupils. 



Total cost. 









8,148 


1744.94 


$0^091 


6,921 


1,221.36 


.906 


5,608 


3,767.04 


.672 


4. 725 


1, 301. 34 


. 27;') 


4, 538 


2, 255. 35 


.497 


8,945 


1,334. 56 


.338 


8,093 


2,300.78 


.744 


2,737 


1,663. 81 


.608 


38,715 


14, 590. 08 


.W7 



Average 
coat per 
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Tablvs showiny the eoet of all books and Hupplies, including misoellaneous expenses, by 

grades, for each year, 

riKST GRADE. 



Tear. 


Number of 
pnpila. 


^Total cost. 


Average 

cost per 
pupil. 




8,005 
8,076 
8,446 
8,148 


$6,748.43 
2, 163.96 

3, 175. 17 
3,464.01 


$0.7» 
.268 
.875 
<426 










SECOND GRADE. 




5,814 

5, 904 

6, 014 
5, 021 


$3, 385. 01 
1,883. 16 
2, 738. 26 
3. 060. 98 


$0. 582 
.318 
.455 
.517 










THIRD GRADE. 


* 


5,390 
5,223 
5,153 
6.608 


$6, 480. 37 
2,556.88 
2,651.40 
6,903.88 


$1,292 
.469 
.514 
1.058 




1894 


1895 





FOURTH GRADE. 



1 s<f2 . 
1893 . 
1894. 
1895. 



4, 877 

5, Oil 
4,776 
4, 725 



$9, 165.19 
2, 549. 24 
2, 460. 98 
3,179.00 



$1,879 
.508 
.515 
.673 



FIFTH GRADE. 








1893 


4,357 
4,602 
4,538 


$8,835.50 
3,037.87 
8,966.68 


$2.2sr 

Ail: 

• 874' 


1894 


1895 






SIXTH GRADE. . 








1S03 


3, 548 


$15, 407. 45 


$4. 342 

.815 
.711 


m\ 


3, 598 


2, 922. 79 
2, 806. 37 


1895 


3, 945 












SEVENTH GRADE. 


• 






1894.... 






$6,271 


1895.... 


2.986 


$15, 738. 94 


1.268 




8,145 


8, 786. 79 






eighth: grade. 








1804. 




$14^594; 87 


$5,678 




2,670 




1.274 




%9» 
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TdbUs showing the ooai of hooks, by grade, for each year, 

FIRST GRADE. 





Year. 


Numbsr of 
pupils. 


Total oost. 


Average 
cost ]t<'r 
pupil. 




8, 005 


$3, 954. 95 


$0. 494 




8, 076 


134,84 


.017 




8,446 


501.86 


.059 




8,148 


744.84 


.081 



SECOND GllADE. 





5,814 


$1, 793. 70 


#0.308 




5,004 


48.65 


.008 




6,014 


498.28 


.082 




5,021 


1,221.86 


.206 







THIRD GRADE. 





5,390 
5, 223 
5, ir.3 
5, 608 


$4, 209. 92 
207. 24 
507. 56 
3, 767. 94 


$0. 781 

.040 
.098 
.672 










FOURTH GRADE. 




4,877 
5, Oil 
4,776 
4,725 


$7,670.16 
240.87 
489.27 
1,801.84 


81.573 

.049 
.102 
.275 










FIFTH GKADE. 




4, 657 


$6, 684. 67 
346.50 
2,255.35 


$1. 5lia 
.075 
.487 






4,602 




4,538 



SIXTH GRADE. 





8, 548 1 

3, 598 1 
3,945 


812,706.60 

768.74 1 
1, 334. 56 


#8.606 

.21« 
.838 








SEVENTH GRADE. 




1894 


2,986 
3,145 


$14, 108.90 
2,300.78 


84. 725 
.744 







EIGHTH (,11A1)E. 
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Tables showing coat of supplies and of miscellaneous expenses, by grades, for each year. 



7IBST GBADEi 



Tear. 


Number of 
pupils. 


Total cost. 


Average 
cost per 
pupil. 




8,005 
8,078 
8,446 
8,148 


$1,793.00 
2,029.06 
2,674.81 
8,719.07 


$0,224 
.251 
.816 
.884 










SECOND GRADE. 


1892 


5,814 
5, 904 
6, 014 
5,921 


$1,591.31 
1, 834. 51 
2, 239. 98 
1, 839. 62 


$0. 274 
.310 
.372 
.811 


1893 : 


1894 


1895 




THIBD GRADE. 




5,390 

5,223 
5,153 
5,608 


$2,270.45 

2, 348. 59 
2, 143. 84 
2, 135. 95 


$0,421 

.449 
.416 
.381 


1893 


1894 


1895 . 




FOURTH GRADE. 


1892 . .. 


4,877 
6,011 

4, 776 
4,725 


$1,495.08 
2,299.37 

1, 971. 71 
1,877.66 


$0,306 
.459 

.413 
.388 


1893 


1894 


1895 





FIFTH GRADE. 



1893 


4,657 
^602 
4,538 


$3, 150. 83 
2,601.37 
1,711.28 


$0,724 
.685 
.877 


1894 


1895 




SIXTH GRADE. 


1803 


8,548 

3,598 
3,945 


$2, 610. 85 
2, 154. 05 
1,471.81 


$0. 726 
.590 
.873 


1894 


1895 




SEVENTH GRADE. 


1894 


2,986 
8,145 


$1, 630. 04 
1,435.01 


$0,646 
.464 


1895 




EIGHTH GRADE. 


1894 .... 


2,570 
8,686 


$1,451.17 
1,884.04 


$6,664 

.670 


1895 ... 





902 
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THE FIRST SIX DIVISIONS. 

The .u,nber of pupil, enrolled during the y^^^^^^/^^'^, 
white and 2,175 colorea. Tins is an increase of 633 or 2.22 per cent, 
over the number registered last yeiir. i qo nar nont in 

The average enroUment was 23,798, beii.g 315 or 1.32 per cent, 
excess of that of the previous year. 

The number of pupils iu daily attendance was 21,807, being i<ior 
0.79 per cent, greater than that of the preceding year. 

JSnroUment o/wil. in tU secral kl,„l. ,„„l .jnuln of .cftoois for tt. .ckwl 

Normal School " 2 117 

Higb schools • 

2,lltS 



Total 



Grammar schools : 2 21i 

Eighth grade • 2' 375 

Seventh grade ^ j 

Sixth grade ' 

Fifth grade 

10,874 



Total 



Primary schools: 
Fourth *;va(le 
Third <j;ra(U' . 
• Second iiriide 



3,209 
8,625 
8,848 




Grand total 29,078 



Table X— Enrollment of pupih in the aercml k'nuh of nchooU for school yeo/r wding 
June 30, 1895, compared ivith that of the previous year. 



Grade. 



"Norm ill Scluiol. 
B.igb siliools. .. 

Total..., 



Whole enTollmeat. 

1894-95. I 1893-94 



51 
2,147 



52 
1,995 



Increase . Decrease. 



152 



2,198 



2,047 



2,214 



2,974 
3.311 



Grammar si luiols: 

Eighth griulo 

Seventh grade ; I 2 375 

Sixih grade 

Fiftli grade 

Total 

Primary Rohools : 

Vourth grade 

Third grade 

St'Ooiid gradf 

First grade 

Total 

Grand total 



2, 078 

2,250 
2,7H5 



152 



136 

125 
189 



82 



10,«74 I 10,506 



3, 209 
3,625 
3,848 
5, 324 



3, 266 
3, 365 
3,737 
5,524 



45U 



16,006 



15,892 



260 
111 



82 



67 



200 



371 



257 



29,078 28,445 



973 



34i' 
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l A iJLK XI. — Shoioing the whole enrollment of white pupiU \oithin tite Mty, by grades, for 

tk6 tohool year ending June 30, 1895. 



Grade. 



Normal School 
High schoohi... 

Eighth grade . . 
Scventli grade . 

Sixth <rr!i<le 

l-'il'lh j.'r;nle 

Foiirtli giade . . 
Tliird grade ... 
Second grade . . 
First grade .... 

Total.... 



Whole enrollment. 



SUMMAUY. 



Kormal and high schools. 

Grammar schools 

Primary schools 

Total 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Per cent. 


8 


48 


61 


0.21 


9B8 


1,219 


i, 147 


a-79 


904 


1, 110 


2,014 


8. 24 


941 


1,149 


2, 090 


8.55 


1,219 


1,380 


2, 599 


10.64 


1,399 


1, 477 


2, 876 


11.77 


1, 303 


1,340 


2, 703 


11.06 


1, 475 


1,396 


2, 871 


11.76 


1,637 


M88 


8,^ 


12.63 


8,105 


1,917 


4,022 


18.48 


11,874 


18,681 


24,486 


100.00 




1,267 




9r00 


4,468 


6,118 


9,679 


'89.20 


8,480 


8,178 


>»,868 


6L80 


U, 874 


12,681 


24,486 


100.00 



Table XII. — Showintf the whole enrollment of white pupils in the first six dif^ewM {oUy 
md county), by gradee, for the y«fr SO, 1896, 



Grade. 



Normal School. 
High schools... 
Eighth grade,.. 
Seventh grade.. 

Sixth grade 

T'ifth grade.... 
Fourth grade... 

Tliird grade 

Second grade... 
First grade 



Total 



Normal and high schools. 

Grammar schools 

Primary sohoola 



SUMMABT. 



Total 



Whole enrolhuent. 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Per cent. 


8 


48 


51 


0. 19 


988 


1, 219 


2, 147 


7.98 


983 


1, 176 


2,189 


7.95 


1,018 


1,248 


2,262 


8.41 


1,819 


1,617 


2,830 


10.64 


1,525 


1, 612 


3, 137 


11.66 


1,508 


1,469 


2, 977 


11.07 


1,669 


1,573 


3, 242 


12. 05 


1,751 


1,718 


3, 469 


12.89 


2, 437 


2, 206 


4, 643 


17.28 


13, 119 


13, 784 


26,903 


100.00 


931 


1,267 


2, 198 


8.17 


• 4, 823 


5, 551 


10, 374 


38.58 


7, 365 


6,966 


14, 331 


63.27 


13, 119 


13, 784 


26. 903 


100.00 
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Table XIII. — Showing the whole enroUment of pupils (white and colored) in the first six 
dnmions {city and county) for the school year ending June 30, 1896. 



Grade. 



Normal School. 
Iliiili sclioola .. 
Eiglitli grade . . 
Seventh grade . 
Sixtli grade... 
riffch grade... 
Fourth grade. 
Third grade... 
Second grade . 
First grade ... 

Total... 



SUMMARY. 



Normal and high schools , 

(Jraiumar schools , 

Primary schoola 

Total 



Whole euToUmeDt. 


Jsoys. 


utiris. 


XOuU. 


ir6r cent. 


3 


48 


61 


0.18 


928 


1,219 


2, 147 


7. 38 


Jt92 


1,222 


2,214 


7.61 


1,057 


1,:U8 


2. 375 


8.17 


1, ;j()9 


1,(505 


2, 974 


10.23 


1, OUi 


1, 7 lU 


o, oix 


11 90 


1,614 


1,505 


8,a09 


11.03 


1,871 


1,754 


8,625 


12.47 


1,941 


1,907 


8,848 


13.23 


2,757 


2,567 


5,324 


18.31 


14, 138 


14, 945 


29,078 


100. 00 


931 


1,267 


2,198 


7.66 


5, 019 


5,855 


10,874 


37.40 


8, 183 


7,828 


16,006 


55.01 


14, 133 


14, M5 


29,078 


100.00 



SCHOOLS. 

The number of schools below the high school was as follows! 

Grammar schools, city : 

Eighth grade 

Seventh i^rade 

Sixth gl ide ' 

Fifth grade . . ^ 

69 

Primary schools, city: — 
Fourth grade 

Third <>;v;ide • 56 

Second grade 60 

First grade.. 65 

^ . , 78 

County schools: 

^vllito ... 
, 

64 

it 



199 



259 
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, 47.1 

Sooond p:ra(le « « 

l irst <,m;i<Ic 

County scliools: 

40.1 

^^^'^^^ ' 48.8 

Colored - • - • 

TEACHERS. 

Seven hundred five teachers, 617. female and 88 male, were em- 
ployed, as follows: 

. 1 10 

SiiptTN i.sin<; principals * ^ 

>oiiiuil School " * ^ 

High schools - * ^ 

Grammar schools, city : ft 
Ki<;lith }::ni(le r« 



S<'\('nth grade.-- ^ 

L.- 11 1 ................... W 

feixtli <;rade " 

Filth grade - jgg 

Primary schools, city : 

Fourth grade 

Third grade - 

Second <j:rade 

First grade 2^ 

Comity schools: 

White 

Colored • * 

Teacliers ol' nnisic --- ^ 

'J't acliers of drawing 

l eacliers of manual training - - - 

Teachers of cooking - 

Teachers of seving 

Teachers of physical culture " 51^ 

Total (white— male 79, female 581; colored— male 99, female 86) 706 

The cost of the schools for supervision and teaching was as fallows: 

Supervibion : * 

Superintendent $3, 300. 00 

Clerk 1.200.00 

Messenj^er 

Eij;ht supervising principals, $2,000 each ^^'Sn'S 

One supervising principal (primary grades) ^'™*nh 

One assistant supervising principal (primary grades) IW.W q^q qq 

97 

Cost per pupil, estimated on aTtrage eBroUment (23,798) 

Normal School: 

Principal l^^OO.OO 

TwotLhers..... 2,000.00 

Two teachers I'^'r? 



One teacher ^3^'^ 

One teacher ^' '^ 

Cost per pupil, estimated on aTerage enrollment (60) 



*6,225.00 
24.01 



* Thi« indttdM the eost of teaching ten practice schools, $6,024.80. 
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High schools : 

Principal POO. 00 

Eighty-three teachers 78> ^8^^* 00 



^6,235.00 
40.52 



Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (1,880) 

Grammar schools, city (40 eighth, 47 seveutb, 53 sixth, 59 fifth grade 
schools) 166,195.00 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (8,065) -•- 20. 60 

Primary schools, city (56 fourth, 60 third, 65 second, 78 firrt grade schools) *125, 105. 00 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (10,297) ^'^^ 

County schools : 

White schools (54) 34, 157. 50 

Colored schools (45) 26, 907. 50 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment: 

White (1,9;V2) IT.fiS 

Colored (i.r>7t) *.!!*.!*.!*!!!".*"!!!!.".!'!'. n.oa 

Speeinl teadiers, (6 music teachers, 7 drawing teachers, 6 teachers of 

physical culture) 13, 897. 50 

Cost per pupil, estimated on the avernije enrollment (28,71)8) 

Teachers of mamial traiuinjr s< h.x.ln (of carpentry, 13; of metal working, 

2; of cookery, U; of sewing, 13j 26, 325.00 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (23,71)8) l-l^ 

Total cost per pupil, hased on average enrollnicut (23,798) 20. 93 

Table XlY -BniWings and rooms occupied {owned and rented) in Ihe first six division 
at m dose of the school year endnuj June SO, 1895 {excluding ihe high schools). 



BiTisiona. 



BuiWintrs owned . 
Buildings rented. 

Total 



Rooms nuti'd. 
Total.... 



First. 


Second 
A. 


Second 
B. 


Third. 


Foartfa. 


Fifth. 


Sixth 
A. 


Sixth 
B. 


8 




6 

c2 




a9 

dl 


6 


0 


14 
1 


613 


1 8 


8 


9 


10 


6 


0 


15 


13 




! 661 


70 


/70 


&50 


60 


653 


657 




i yi5 


1 3 




i2 


el 


1 


1 




i 76 


1 73 


74 


52 


61 


54 


58 



Total. 

74 
4 

78 

495 
27 



t One occnpied by cciokhil^w' '"^ »«»«>ol. 

d Occupied by on. cl'.k^n^sljLT'^f ^''^'''^^ '^"^ one by manual training MhooL 

• One occupi,d by uutn.tal^aa «h . *^ ^"anual training achool. 

/ On. occupied by man-,u U ' '''' ««hool. 

i 'I;' ."n.i. .i bv ; "-^-"^'^ «n.l one by sewing ^hool. 

i ^ tvaCnr^uUl cook- '"'1 ''"''^^ "^"^ ^^^i 



teaching ten practice soliools. 
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NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

The following table shows the facts of enrollment, attendance, and 

cost: 

Table showing faek relating to night schooh. 



Sehools. 



WUITB. 

High School :.. 

Franklin School 

Henry School , 

Wallacli Soliool 

Jofl'i-rsdii School , 

Curtis School 



Total , 

Sohool.s of cook^'ry: 

mu 0 Htr«'<-t N. AV,.., 

Wallach School 

Jefferson School 

Total 

Total white 

OOLOBBD. 

Molt 

Hillsdale 

Total colored 

Grand total 



Cost of 


Whole 
number 
of per- 
sons en- 
rolled 
diiriiifx 
the year. 


Average 
atten<l- 

anoe per 
night. 


Percent- 
age of 

attend- 
ance. 


* 

^iiTnlior 

of ses- 
sions. 


of teaeh- 
era. 

/ 


$723.50 


408 




72.4 


- 

58 


7 


448.00 


120 


, 46 


92.0 


66 


4 


448.00 


152 


52 


76.9 


56 


4 


448.00 


143 


43 


78.9 


56 


4 


448. 00 


127 


43 


83.1 


56 


4 


xhH. vx) 


Od 




75. Z 


oo 


1 


f ^, Deo. 50 


1, UOd 




78. 4 




24 






85.50 


21 


8 


89.4 


88 


1 


85.50 


43 


12 


89.4 


38 


1 


85.50 


12 


7 


64.3 


38 


1 


25G. 50 


76 


27 


83. 0 




3 








$8,490.00 


~ 1,079 


309" 


78^6 




27 


330. 00 


123 


53 


82.5 


56 


8 


224. 00 


39 


25 


84.9 


56 


2 


560.00 


162 


78 


83.3 




5 






$8,500.00 


1,241 


387 


79.6 1 




82 





SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 



This is a subject that is ever present for disonssion and settlement, 
and one that will not down at the bidding, especially in a city that 
j^rows as Washington does. Every effort made to eliniinate half-day 
scliools above the second grade has in'oved unsuccessfal, so thatattliis 
wi'itiiig T have to report the presence of more half day schools of the 
^liii d and fourth grades than we have had before for a long term of 
years. It is fair to state, however, that when the buildings now under 
construction are completed much of the present embarrassment will be 
removed J yet, be<5ause of the growth of the city, there will be much to 
desire and maeh to be done to afford every child offering himself fi)r 
instruction full-day time. 

It is my duty to call your attention to some congested conditions in 
the schools that are apparent at this writing that were not manifest at 
tne time estimates were prepared for the school year 180(»-97. It will 
5!ot be necessary for me to emphasize some of the more important needs 
^or whose relief your estimateB already presented are intended. The 
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schools of tlie liftli division must be relieved by the erection of a liigh- 
scliool building that the Curtis School may be restored to the grades, or 
else there must be one or two eight room buildings erected for that 
division at once. As the Curtis building was not originally intended 
for high-school purposes and is not properly arranged for the accommo- 
dation of a high school, the erection of a high-school baildiug is the 
appropriate thing to be done. 

Since the opening of schools this fall the necessity for more room in 
the neighborhood of the Mott kScIiooI is clearly shown. That school is 
crowded to overtiowing, so that we have been forced to rent for the 
accommodation of the cooking school, and yet the schools are very 
much crowded. A new eight-room building in that neighborhood, or a 
four room addition to the building now in use, if such addition is prac- 
ticable, is urged for the immediate future. 

You have asked in your estimates of the current year for a new build- 
ing for the northeast section of the city, with the intention of locating 
It somewhere north of the railroad, whicli is niiudi to be desired and 
which Congress in its wisdom will no doubt i)rovide. But with tliis 
one eight-room bnihling the necessity of the northeast section of the 
city w, 1 not be relieved. There should be another eight-room building 
erected near the junction of 11 street and Benning road to accommodate 
that rapidly growing section of the city. For eight years we have tried 

h . r!!ir'^r^!f ^"""^ accommodations in proportion to the growth of 
s V o r!. 1 ' f ^"^^ ^^^^^ ^ do «o that it has been neces- 
eat L thilo 7 ^'^^ "^^^"y of tl^^^"^ on half time. So 

trrelL/r^^^^^ ' ^"^^^^ ^^^^^-^-^ b-ild-g will not aliord 

adding a story uf 1 n Tr' "^^'^ "^^^^^ ^ ^^^'^^^ 
years ago. The intere ;'j'7^^^'^^^^^'^g »ow in use, erected four or five 
gradation thuu the -mT^ % ^^^^^ demand a better 

amount of room but fin ^^^^ *o give them with the present 



lount 01 room hnf +in i ^^^^ mem witn tne preseut 

1 i is « oli kno;; L „ ^ ^'is'' t reUnveiy. 

iiitosral ,,.,vt of tlu' system fK* ^^^^ """'"in' training is a" 
tlie livst .ru,lo and continninl tn h "'t!"'!""' '"l"'''^"'"'. beginning witl. 
of work and through the lii l i prescribed braiieli 

« has 1 oceived as much '1'""' '^'^ ^e- feature of oar 
tKiii nnmectM with the on, . o^^er branch of educa- 

eighth grade, fromlw ' ^'"^ « at tbe end of 

1'>>K" a number of pupj,, ,„: ' '"''r ^ "gh school, we have.as 
nu".«al training as ui-^'JT'^ """^ de^Wng advanced work in 
tiugent of pupils thus , es r , """^ «>«r8e, and this con- 

""anual arte includes those o ^Th ™"* advanced instruction in 
"emand for manual trainin;.^.!''" There is, therefore, now a 

only by increased "'r™ ''Ivant iiges which can be pro- 
,,l '^"■"'»«"i''t.ous and appliances. The request 
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(or nil advanced manual trainiog high school is not, therefore, one based 
ou theory or sentiment respecting the aims and purposes of school 
instruction, nor one asked simply as an experiment, nor one asked to 
place our schools in line with schools of other cities that have advanced 
manual training schools, but is a demand now existing, as aforesaid, by 
virtue of the fact that hundreds of young men and women are already 
trained in primary and gramo&ar school work of this kind and desire to 
go f urther, thus better fitting themselves for usefol lives as citizens. 

Tlie manual training school now existing in connection with the high 
school is securing excellent results respecting both quantity and quality, 
but its quarters are so restricted and the increase of pupils is so great 
from year to year that a new building is now a necessity. If the Henry 
School can be modified to suit the purposes of such a manual training 
school at a reasonable cost it is in my judgment advisable to take it 
for that purpose, for the pupils of the Henry School are annoyed by the 
presence of the high school in close proximity, while, on the other hand, 
(he hi^h school is annoyed by the presence of the grade school in the 
siiine yard. The section of the school division accommodated by the 
Henry School will be better served by two eight-room buildirigs, 
l.ioperly located, than it is by the Henry School. Two eight-room 
buildings and the necessary expense of making over the Henry School 
for manual training purposes will cost no more than the erection of a 
manual training school on another lot. Then, further than this, it is 
desirable that the manual training school to be built shall be, as the 
one that now exists on O street is, a part of the present high school, 
for reasons of economy in teachers' salaries and contingent and current 
exixMises. The necessity for increased accommodations in the manual 
training department in the high schools is not less, in my judgment, 
than that for much that has been asked by your honorable body. 

TRUANCY. 

I desu^ to call your attention to the attendance in the schools as 
related to the school population of the city. Much has been said from 

time to time during the year, in various places, of the great te«k of 
scliool accommodations and of the large number (sometimes stated in 
the thousands) of persons deprived of school privileges because of the 
lack of accommodations. It is but just to state in this connection that 
for years no one, to my knowledge, has been refused admission to our 
schools because there was not room for him. Possibly in a few 
instances, when the schools have been ftiU, parents or guardians apply- 
ing may have been advised to wait a day or so until a seat should be 
made vacant. Such cases have been so rare, however, if they have 
occurred at all, as to be the exceptions proving the rule that all apply- 
ing have been received and taught. In many instances it^ is true, 
because of this action on the part of the authorities in receiving aU 
who apply, these special schools have been greatly crowded. 
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That all children are in school who ought to attend is quite aiiotlier 
([iiestion. It is one also that should demand vour earnest attention. 
What our schools are doini;" absolutely and definitely toward reaching 
the entire school population we have no means of knowing. • Our judg- 
ment in the matter is necessarily based ouly on estimates more or less 
roughly made. In the United States census report of 1890 it-is found 
that there were at that time 25,786 white children re^^g in the 
District of Cohimbia between the ages of 6 and 14, both inclusive. Of 
these 20,164 were enrolled in the ])ublic schools and 4,429 ill jn'iviite 
and parochial schools. This would seom to indicate tliiit pupils 
included by the two agos witc not iittonding sdiool at all. It must be 
reincmUTcd tliat a lai-<. mniibiM- oC cbildiou iucluded by these af;-es, 
fi to 14, were persons who had received a fair amount of edacation, in 
very many cases, nn.loabtedly, as much as or more than would be 
eniitemplated or e.xpeeted as a result of a compulsory law well wi&rced. 
It IS apparent, therefore, to any thoughtful person that a large number 
ot boys and girls between 10 and U years of age who can read intelli- 
gently and write passably well are breadwinners 

w^"fT*K^!r.''"**''*"'"^' "''^ "-port is made, a eeiisi.s 
LftSSL t'"^ 1ir««tioa of the local 

l^ned 2t H ""'""'^ t'omiiiissioners. From this census it is 

^^T^z:::af^Zj''i ^'^^^ 

enrolled in ' , .^•'''V'^'''o*'"''l"sive. During this year «i«rewere 
i « , ^'^^ 21,493 chiWren of corre. 

as slimvn by the Governing I'^fulation to white pupils enrolled, 

as 1 bav,. not tS~tfr" ■ ""V"""-^"'^' ''''' ""^^^ 
parochial schools, it is found u TH'^ i'tteudance on private and 

private and paro4ialsclJ.t '4 s Z ''"P"' attending the 

fair estimate. From tlieV,,, ' » ^^^^ 

in the District of 0„li„nl i , i"i"n'-" '"'"^'^ ^ ^PP*" 

and 14 who did not att,.n,i '■, .V' , children between the ages of 6 

It is not only t,: a ^tc:; -y ^md d„ri,, 

school authorities to knoNv why ^ t^^* 'l«ty 

the interest of jvo„,i Persons are out of school. It is in 

"0 doubt tin,, that a la,r"2!r r'''"*^ f^^' t^- " ''^ 

either („) tan.bt at home 7 Tl f"* '•" •^""^ who ar.' 

''''■^i'-l 'l.sai.iiitv, ,,■) or have ^ ' "^^""^ because of 

" 'l';;>/ "i.t, Mipiuted by a conmnk "1 education equal 

;." - ^'"-^work; wemS t earniag their bl,d. 

there are thousands of 21 '''"'S^'! we ought t* know. 

" 0 as to keep tX^ZZf 7" r'"'' «» ^ 
the au l,„r,ties should know t L thi'°"'' ^I'o^odoor.are wideopen, 
d«u. iu lu, th4t they may consider what should be 
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Some chiklreii, peihaps many in tlie aggregate, thougk I beMevft bat 
few relatively, do not attend scliool regularly, or entering school con- 
tinue only a short time, perhaps a few days or a few weeks at most. On 
leaving the school these children are found on the streets; are likely 
to be in bad company and under bad iutiuences. Such childrc ii soon 
become a menace to soctetf and in many instances are heard from next 
in the police court. If we had a beautiftil, commodious, inviting school- 
l ooiu ibi ev ery forty children, as every community iafree-ischool Amwica 
sliould have, and further, if snch schoolroom were provided wit^ all the 
api)liaiices desirable or necessary for the proper conduct of the Mnd ef 
school demanded by the culture of to-day, and if such schoolroom 
were provided with a teacher thorouj»hly com])etent for the duties of 
educating an American citizen, there would be little or no truancy to be 
looked after. The boy loves the school that is naturally and carefully 
adapted to his needs a»d intelligence as much im he loves the green 
sward or the groves. The school of Uteratnre and tradition is a school 
oi tasks— a school that has ever been shnnnedby the majority of children 
and is so represented. The school made upon the kindergarten idea, and 
iiiana-ed by a teacher qualilied for tlie position, is a place of debght 
where truancy is unknown. Hut tbese ideal conditions have not existed 
amongus J they may not exist for years to come. It is our duty to hiquire 
into the effects of our efforts, conditioned as they are, whatever the 
effects might be, were efforts properly conditioned. I have the honor of 
suggesting the appomtment of a truant officer, to be under the direc- 
tion of the board of trustees or the superintendent. The time has come 
to strike a balance, that we may see how stands the account between 
etlort and success. A suggestion for the appointment of a truant olHcer 
was made a number of years ago in these reports, since which time 
observation has proven year by year the advisability of such an ofticer. 

KLNDERaARTENS. 

I desire to call the attention of your honorable boaird and through 
you that of the Commissioners to the desirableness of eatablishiof 

public kindergartens in connection with the public-school system of 
the District. The arguments in favor of kindergartens have been pre- 
sented so many times by the press of the city, as also in these annual 
reports, that a prolonged discussion of the question at this time is not 
only unnecessary, but would be unwise. I present the subject again, 
however, and urg^ the estarbli^ment of kindergartens as the surest 
means of preventing truancy. Ohildi«>n well started in the right kind 
of kindergartens may be relied on to contoue school life in primary 
schools carried on according to a similar philosophy. The Talue of 
kindergartens economically considered is seen in those children attend- 
i"^ (Mir primary schools who have had the benefit of kindergarten 
tniiuiii^v before coming to our schools. I need not call your attention 
^ the fact that for a kffge number of yews th©^ importance of correct 
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primary work has been empliasized in the schools of the District. To 

complete this effort, to properly sttirt the child in his educational 
career, the kinderfjarteii is necessary. Our plan for leadin<^ and coii- 
trolliiig individual cliihlren will remain imperfect without it, wliile any 
plan tor the education of the rising generation of the District, the 
comino men and women of the commanity as a whole, must be imper- 
feet, indeed, without the kindergarten. 

It has been easier for us to get high schools than to get kindergar- 
tens. The former have been developed commensurate with the growth 
and development of the school system, leaving little or nothin.n- to be 
desired, relatively, in that direction. But we have been unable to make 
even a be<;innin,o- in the establishment of kindergartens as a part of the 
school system. Our history in this i)articular is not unlike that of thou- 
sands of other school systems. Washington, as the exponent of the fore- 
sight and the broad-minded statesmanship of Congress, might well try 
the experiment of preventing truancy and vagabondism, and securing 
universal education by experimenting with kindergart(Mi8 for starting 
children right before they are too strongly fixed in bad habits, and also 
with ample accommodations and plenty of well-e(iuippe(l teaclieis to 
properly care for all after passi ng through the kindergarten, such 
experiment has ever l^een made in America. Nothing approaching it 
nas ever been attempted in a large city. It seems to me very desirable 
sriuu?! r '^'""'^^^ '"^^^ in estabUshment of kindergarten 
^^^A '^'^^ ^ '^'S^^ addition to the annual expenditure 
s^wltl Ir^"'?/'^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ "^^ke this introduction, while 
I'rielv o! S;„!f ' the taxpay<..s. I suggest the pro- 

purpose in th A =n>propriation of 8'2r»,()()() to be expended for this 
P pose m the discretion of the board of trustees. 

^ FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

suflaciennhoLt ^''^'^['^P^^^^ion for free text-books, $30,000, proved 
The preservation of u f'''''^"'^ ^ ^^^^ inanagenient. 
is a reason for the » ^een a source of gratihcation, and 

out in time. Many ^ '^^'^ hooki^, however, wear 

uniit for use, and man i ^'^^''''"^'^^ ^'>^' the lower grades arc now 
grades are beeoming old i ^^'''^ ^'""^'^ into the n^i^i 

^^^^^ to compel pupils to ,r V'"'''^ aside. It is not dcsira- 

^^^long for sj^^it^^y books that are very much soiled. This is 

^^"1- teachers take mueli . u • I ^^^^^^^tiy wrong for wsthetic reasons, 
^^on.s and devote mncl 'lu '''-^^'^ ^^^^^^^^ condition of their school- 
^^mm conditions ^^^^^^^^^^ appearance as well 

itenf t "^^^^^ities to 1 V' ^"^«mg« of the child. It is the 

ihe f^ ""^"^ ft^^'^ueUl 1! ^^'^^^ ^^^ry possible way con- 
Ihe foregoino. consider t ^ ^''^^^"*^^^- 

the necessary amouut til!? '''' ''^'^-^ ^r estimating $45,000 

^ t^xt-books for the coming year. This 
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amount is no more than $1 per capita, which average, I think, will not 
have to be increased in the future. Your attention is respectfully 
called to the itemized statement for expenditures for text-books and 
pupils' supplies. 

OOOKINa I/ABOBATOlUBS. 

Miss E. S. Jacobs, director of cooking, reports the details respecting 
the schools in that branch of work as follows: 

VIR8T DIVISION. 

Force School, Miss E. S. Jacobs, teacher: 

Received pupils from Force, Adams, and Berret schools. 

Eighth-grade classes ...i * 

Seventh-grade classes ^ 

Number of pupils 1 

Amount of bill $52.82 

Thomson School, Mrs. A. C. PoUok, teacher: 

K(M eived pupils from Franklin, Berret, Dennison, and Phelps schools. 

Eighth-f^rade classes 6 

Sevcnth-irradc clMsses -- 7 

Niiiiihcr of pupils.........' 206 

Amount of bill..., $80.78 

SKCOND DIVISION. 

CO!) 0 stroot NW., Miss A. G. Ilorton, teacher: 

( ivcd pupils from Henry, Polk, Twining, and Morse schools. 

Eijilith -rradc <•] asses 6 

•^•■v('iiil)-<rrad«' clasHes... - - ^ 

NunilxT of ]nipilM 235 ■ 

Amount of bill $68.65 

Seaton School, Miss Eva Walker, teacher : 

Received pupils from Seaton, Webster, Blake, Arthur, and Twining 
schools. 

Eighth-grade classes 8 

Seventh-grade elaases , 7 

Number of pupils „ 257 

Amount of bill • $101.57 

SECOND DIVISION B. 

T^iylor School, Miss Madge Keogh, teacher : 

< < iv( d pupils from Taylor, Blair, Gales, Madison, and Pierce sohooli, 

. ^;^';^l'th.^rrado classes * 

'^^ivcnth-grado classes ^ 

Number of pupils 213 

Amount of bill $65.25 

THIRD DIVISION. 

Peabody Annex School, Miss M. J. Merillat, teacher: 

Received pupils iroui Peabody, Carberv, Towers, and Maury schools. 

Eighth-grade classes — • 

Seventh-grade classes ^ 

Number of pupils ; ^11 

Amount of bill • 

B 0 96 68 
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Wallacli Scliool, Miss ■\[. A. Douj^las, teacher: 

Received pupils from Walliicli, To^vers, Lenox, Tyler, and Brent schools. 

Eighth-grade classes 6 

Seventh-grade classes 8 

Number of pupils 251 

Amount of bill $85. 49 

FOURTH DIVISION. 

Jefferson School, Miss M. E. Davis, teacher: 

Received pnpils flfom Jefferson, Small wood, and Bradley schools. 

Eighth-grade classes 6 

Seventh-grade classes 8 

NTiml)er of pupils , ....1.. 214 

Amount of hill ^ ^1. 59 

PIFTH DIVISION. 

Grant School, Miss Florence Jenkins, teacher: 

Received pupils from Grant and Weightman schools. 

Eighth-grade classes 4 

Seventh-grade classes ' 6 

Number of pupils .1 ]] ! 130 

Also from Mott and Wilson schools. 

Eighth-grade classes 7 

Seventh-grade classes 2 

Number of pupils 

Amount of entire bill ** $69 87 

Addison School, Miss Fannie AtLee, t(*aclier- 

Sird vt^^ -^"^^^^"^ Corcoran BchoalB. 

iniitt-j ear classes g 

Second-year classes \ " 

First-year classes ^ 

Number of pupils 

Amount of bill • • • ■ ^^'^ 

, $78.90 

Mrs. M. A. Burns, teacher : division. 

Received pupils from Mount Pleasant v.i 1. 
roe; from Hillsdale, Anacos^^^^^ ^•n^litw<,od, and Monroe, at Mon- 

at the respective schools ' ^""'"^^ Anacostia Road 

Third-year class ' 

Second-year rlavjses 

First-year cl asses 

Number of pupils...."". 

Amount of bUl ... 



1 
5 
6 
162 
$60.71 



SEWINa. 

Mrs. M. W. Oate, director of sewin. . 

ot sewing, makes the following report : 

Miss Mary C. ITenrv tauirhf i« « 
and Seaton schools. * * ^'^^^ ^ orce, Berret, Dennison, Harrison, 

NMiber of pnpils taught 

708 
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Miss Ernestine R. Thornton taught in the Wallach School. 

Number of ])n])ils taught ^ 

Miss Isahelle Solomons taught in the Henry School. 

Number of pupils taught 140 

Miss Clara L. Stanton taught in the Jackson, Threlkeld, Fillmore, Addisim, 
Corcoran, High Street, and Tenleytown schools. 

Number of pnpils tanght - 6133 

Miss Kate Graham taught in tiie Birney, Hillsdale, Congress Heights, Toweis, 
Brent, Lenox, McCormick, Amidon, Potomac, aad. Bradley schools. 

Number of pupils tanght 617- 

Miss A. M. Wells taught in the Arthur, Weightman, Harrison, Phelps, Wilson, 
Mount Pleasant, Monroe, and Soldi^s' Home schools. 

Number of pupils taught 531 

Mrs. Annio Ti. Norris tanght in the Jefferson School. 

Nunil)er of juipils tanglit 188 

Miss Mary Ti. Smitli taught in the (Jales, H^iltou, Blake, Franklin, Mott, 
Briglitwood (white and colored) schools. 

Number of pupils taught 591 

Mrs. Elinor M. CoUioun taught in the Adams, Webster, Grant Road, Good 
Hope, Esputn, Tyler, Cranch, and Garfield schools. 

Number of pupils taught ^ 567 

Miss Hannah Draney taught in the Benning (white and colored). Twining, 
Brookland, Van Bnren, Pierce, Polk, and Morse schools. 
Number of pupils tanght Z 666 

CUTTING AND FITTING SCHOOLS. 

Miss Ernestine R. Thornton, Seventh and G streets southeast. Pnpils received 
from Wallach, Towers, Brent, Lenox, and Tyler schools. 

Number tanght 228 

Mrs. Annie E. Norris, 494 Maryland avenue southwest. Pupils received from 
.Tetterson, Aniidon, Sm&llwood, and Bradley schools. 

Number taught 166 

Miss Isabelle Solomons, 607 O street northwest. Pupils received from Henry, 
Polk, Twining, and Seaton schools.. 

Number of ])upil,s 200 

Miss Amelia Dalton, Blair scliool. Pupils received from Blair, Taylor, Madison, 
Pierce, Peabody, Carbery, and Maury schools. 
Number of pupils 275 

Number pupils tanght plain sewing - 6,855 

Number pupils taught cnttinj: and fitting... 858 

Total 6^213 

STATISTICS OF MANUAL TRAINING, SCHOOL TEAR 1894-95. 

High-school shops, 624 and 626 O street northwest : 
Machine shop- 
Forty pupils from the third and fourth year classes. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools $255. 79 

ragingshep— • 
Sixty.eight pnpils from the second-year class. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools I... 432. 09 

Wood-turning and pattern shop- 
One hundred twenty-three pupils from the flrst-ye«r class. 
Cost of repairs, suppUes, and new tools , . 595. 89 
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High-school shops, 624 and 626 O street uorthweat— Continued. 
Drafting room — 

For all pupils receiving instrnctiou in above shops. 

Cost of re}>;)irs. supplies, and new instrnments •••• •••••• $137.47 

Principal, Mr. A. I. Gardner. 
AHsistants, :MossrH. R. \). Playes and F.E. Skinner. 
Granuiiar-scliool Hliops, bench work: 
I 624 and 626 U street northwest— 

ff'l I ' Two hundred ninety pupils from the Ahbot, Deunison, Henry, 

Morse, Phelps, Polk, and Webster schools. 

Cost of repairs, suppl ies, and new tools 430. 48 

Instructors, Messrs. P. L. O'Brien and R. T. Pumphrey. 
Blair School, I street, between Sixth and Seventh streets northeaslr- 
One hundred fifteen pupils from the Blair, Madison, Hamilton, 
Pierce, and Taylor schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 129.43 

Instructor, Mr. W. H. Cromeline. 
Gales School, First strc^et and ^ra88achu8etts avenue northwest- 
One hvnidre.l sixty-six pupils from the Arthur, Blake, Gales, and 
Twining schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 150. 54 

Instructor, Mr. J. A. Montgomery. 
Peabody annex. Sixth street, between B and C streets nortlu-ast- 
One hundred eighty-seven pupils from the (Jarbery, Maury, Pea- 
body, and Towers schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 167 32 

Instructor, Mr. .I.K.Potter. 
Seventh and (; streets southeast— 



""xyC" ',;:!, w T'T T«w»., 

xyier, and W allacli schools. 



Cort of repairs, suppli,,,, a,„l uew tools.... US 20 

|; Jefferson School, Sixth and D streets scthwest- 

"^:'::u::7'7^''----^ 113.^ 

Thomson School, Twelttli sfrw t. 

One h„,„,,... 1 K and L streete northwest- 

Franklin sd,.«,h ° P"!"'' «"> Bo^et, Dennlson, and 

^ s:::K^'w.''i;:r:r"--- ■ 

Force School, Massachusetts avenue 

eenth streets northwest^ Seventeenth and Eight- 

One hundred sixtv tw 
Force, a,,,, W,.i,lVmanCCj"'" G'^*. 

siicrr-r'sS'"'."';'' «« as 

vJ-rd-^- K 

r^^^^, Anacostia— 



y . . ' — "«<J08tia — 

Cos. rf'r.!:':r J'' ^"'^ ^an B„re„ and V« Bn«. i 
I^truetor! C^'iliTC^ tooU:!?.^:^.f;^««*«»l* 



S8.23 



It; w i 
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Grammar-school shops, bench work — Continaed. 
Anacostia Road School, Benning— 

Twelve pupils from the Benning school. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools ' $31. 75 

Instructor, Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Monroe School, Steuben street, between Seventh and Eighth streets 



northwest. 

Forty-sevon pupils from the Brightwood, Monroe, and Mount 

Pleasant schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools • $34.68 

Instructor, Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Mott School, Trnnilnill and Sixth streets northwest. 
Twenty-four puj)il8 from the Mott school. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools $34.48 

Instructor, Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Benning Road School, Benning — 

Twelve pupils from the Benning Road school. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools $22. 65 

Instructor, Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Hillsdale School— 

Thirty-four pupils from the Bimey and Hillsdale schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools ^6.92 

Instructor, Mr. W. H. Cronieline. 
Xnniber of seventh-grade boys enrolled in city shops at the opening of 

sdiool 870 

Nuiiil)er of eighth-grade boys enrolled in city shops at the opening of 

school 769 

Number of hoys enrolled in high-school shops at the opening of school... 281 

Number of hoys enrolled in county shops at the opening of school 175 

Total enrollment at the openi ng of school - 2, 086 

Total enrollment at the close of school 1> 579 

Average enrollment 1,807 

Cost of maintaining four high-school shops 421. 84 

Cost per pupil, high-school shops $6. 90 

Cost of maintaining ten city grammar-school shops $1> 827. 31 

Cost per pupil, grammar-school shops - $1. 01 

Cost of maintaining six county shops .-- - $246. 71 

Cost per pupil, county shops $1. 44 

Total cost of maintaining all shops, including additions and repairs to 

tool equipments, and supplies for the year $3, 495.86 

Cost per pupil $1.94 



CONCLUt^lON. 

I respectfully call yonr attention to the reports of the supervising 

principals and of the directors of special work, showing in oonsiderable 
detail what is done in the scbools. The school work changes from yeior 
to year, necessarily. Such changes and their effects may be learned 
a perusal of these reports. 

Very respectfully, W. B. Powell, 

Muperintendent. 

KOVEMBES 1, 1895, 



REPORT OF SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS. 



Washington, D. 0., June 30, 1895. 
Deae Sie: On belialf of the supervising principals of the llrst six 
divisions, I have tlie honor to make a report of the schools under their 
direction for the school year now ended. There are included in the 
report tables showing the condition of school buildings, tlie distribution 
of schools, the attendance and punctuality of teacliers and pupils, and 
sundry other statistics of a like nature. A few comments upon the 
course of study and the worii of the year are also made. 



SUPEKVISION. 



vi.^ . fv ! supervising principals are of two kinds. Snper- 
. f ""'"^^ ^""'^^ *he leadership of the super- 

be r ie t^^^^^^^^ """^ administering of the schools under 

do l^tl 51^"'*^ 1'""°"' "tl.er. The fornicr has to 

1 teii Stemet"'; ^k* ■"««""'«ry of the schools. 

proSbeSve" ^''^ ^^^^ - these^irections may 

meetings the 'o" i , ' ' "'f ^^^ni^g of each week. At these 
considered, and plans c o tdt? ^^^^ di^uBB^, their needs 
some given part ol tlie w n nf h ^ ^ '^P*''* 

eacl, of tlies,. n.eetinas Ti, i ■'*l'''«'ial feature of 

f.Mv.u-os lK,s been ver^ /rey r^^^"* ^^ekly con- 
suiH'iinleiident has been Lirvi ^ ^he direction of the 

of stu.ly has been intermet.^'' ^^r*^^*^ *" «''''0'>1«. tlie course 

teaching nui&eA and inspired a '"'"'''"^ execution, and the 
has been improved, a result wi i " * consequence the teaching 
produce. supervision is constantly seeking to 

As a complement to the a„.otin„ n in ,u 
visn.g pnncipals have held nK..t i t., Wi^tendent, the super- 

divisions, by grades, after s. i,,, t * teachers of their respective 
been the subject for con sid«1^7':^ '^^ *ork of the grade has 
were given by the .oa.her o Se t ^"^^ >neetings Eeports 
for the ensuing „,ontl, ^vere olunL t 1"' '^'^ schools, the studies 
d^tjons were given ,or the r tenar^ * "^^^-'^"'S principals, and 

eifi^t^fsnchn.eetiugswastoiCCr;;'^. —pHshment. 'The 

^ ^''^ efliciency of the teaching by 
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making clear the objects to be sought and the methods by which to 
attain tliem. 

The chief work of supervision, however, was the personal inspection 
of the schools by the supervising principals. Acting under the direc- 
tion of the saperintendenty they examined the schools under their care 
by grades, usually giving one week to a grade. A thorough knowledge 
of the work of the teachers was thus obtained. The strong weUte 
encouraged and the weak were helped, while the indifferent, whenever 
Slid) were found, were ur^ed to improvement. It is, perhaps, needless 
to say tliat tliis work was undertaken and carried on in a spirit of sym- 
patliv for the teachers and with an understanding of the difrteulties 
of tiieir duties. I am glad to be able to say that the relations between 
the teachers and those whose duty it has been to supervise their work 
were uniformly cordial and sympathetic. 

Among the duties of administration, the care Of free text-books is an 
important part. The supervising principals have received from the 
custodian of free text-books and have distributed among the schools 
all tlie books and supi)]i('s used by them. The handling of these 
sii]>|>lies and the kee])ing of tlie necessary records constitute a task 
which is onerous and time-consuming. The best that can be said about 
it is that as far as i)ossible the work has been performed out of school 
hours so that it should interfere as little as possible with the more pro- 
fessional and important duties of supervision. It can be said with 
propriety that the books have been well cared for, the percentage of 
loss being too small to be recognized. In this connection mention 
should be made of the careful treatment which the books received at 
the hands of the pu])ils and teacliers. As a I'esult of this care, the life 
of a free text-book is considerably longer in our schools than is the 
case elsewhere. 

A careful oversight of the buildings and grounds has been main- 
tained throughout the year. The school premises have been kept in a 
cleanly and healthM condition. The patrons of the schools can indulge 
in pride, not only on account of the excellent buildings in which their 
schools are housed, but also because of the painstaking care given 
them by tlie janitors in charge. 

Tliere were fewer instances of sending refractory pupils to the super- 
vising principal than iu former years. Whether this indicates a change 
lor tlie better iu the disposition of the pupils or an improvement in the 
teachers' methods is not entirely clear, although the presumption seems 
to be in favor of the latter. 

THE TEAGHlNa. 

The most distinctive feature of the teaching was the decided advance 
which was made in teaching the individual. An effort was made to reach 
each pupil as an individual, to separate him from the whole of which ' 
he formed a part, and to adapt the instruction to his particular, needs. 
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With this end in view the schools were separated into two or more 
divisions so that the teacher^s attention in teaching might be concen- 
trated on as small a iiuiiiber of ympils at a time as the circumstances 
would permit. Tliis was a task which ])rcsented niaiiy difficulties that 
were not easily overcome. It is undoubtedly more easy to teach a class 
as a whole than it is to so arrange the school work as to make it possi- 
ble to attend adequately to individual pupils without at the same time 
neglecting the interests of the remainder of the class. It is too much 
to say that all teachers have mastered the problem. Many have done 
so, others have caught the spirit of the movement and are striving 
earnestly to perfect its execution. 

The teachers all realize that the welfare of their pupils demands of 
them something more than mere class work. In the thought of the 
teacher the class as a whole is becoming subordinate to the pupils as 
individuals. His attention is fixed and his effort directed upon the 
endeavor to develop symmetrically each pupil who comes to him. 
Th, s IS a most desirable condition. The temptation to regard the pupils 
of a class as identical in nature is very great, but the harm wrought 
by tollowmg such a course is far greater. Many a child has failed to 
obtam the good from his schooling to which he was entitled because 
some unskdlful teacher has failed to understand his peculiar disposition 

ri r f !r If""^ ^ "^^'"'^y ^^^^^ '^'^^1 ^"^1 «o let 1^"" SO. There 

nnlnoL nf ' ^^^^^^^^ that little it is the 

purpose of supervision to remove. 

STUDIES. 

V^t^^Vi:!:'V"^'^'^ y''*' was the same as that of the 
oTl r hl;:tof 1 "'^^'^^ departures from the lines of 

^vritti-nlaKguagehasent!.^ ''''"^ teaching of oral or 

study has fSedTaSir'f," ''rr ""^'^^ ''^ '''' ^^^^ 
received, therefore, thoro„r,i "n, expression. The pupils have 

The results have 8how„Tnf '"'"l^sitwn, both oral and written. 
The only word innrj^'T'T' ''''' '^'^ ^"'^'^ «f P^^ious years, 
care should be taken ^L L T^ be said is that more 

schools. ^'^^ ordinary speech of the pupils in many 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

writing wiUM.',™" t™';^^^^^^^ to be the art of speaking or 

tothatdoliMitio,, srannnansbltl^ .v*^^^^^^ "^^"S^- According 
each sucoeediuo. g,^^^ Th« w^, "'"^ c^^T'ed on througli 

expressed in tlu- .lotiuition ^""'l'*''' language teaching is 

"Oil provido.! lor in the c^lfnT?'?'"^"''^^! ^^'^'^y 
^■•ade ana carefully graduatXre'sSo. o^^r* 

strength ot the learner the course 
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ill the study of grammar is carried on through each succeeding year's 
work. Tlie whole embraces all the essentials of grammar. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether this study has received the consistent and careful 
teaching which has been given to others. The results have not always 
seemed proportionate to the importance of the subject or the place 
which it occupies in the course of study. 

Spelling. — In every grade the pupils are required to know how to 
spell all the words they use in their written work. As they write upon 
all the subjects which they study, the number of words that they are 
re(]iiircd to s])ell is about equal to the number used in the school- 
room. Tills nuiiiber is lar^e relatively in each grade, but in the gram- 
mar grades is large absolutely. It embraces the words used in ordinary 
conversation, and many others which the pupils have acquired in their 
reading in school work. Hence, to know how to spell all the words he 
uses an eighth-grade pupil must have mastered the spelling of a large 
vocabulary. Most of the pupils who have passed through all of the 
jirades succeed in doing this reasonably well. As, however, misspell- 
ing: is considered a badge of illiteracy, more stress may be put, without 
liarm, ni)on the requirenicnt of correct spelling. 

Arithmetic. — At tlie beginning of the year a thorough review of the 
aritlimctic was made by each of the grades. This review was accom- 
plished more easily than the one made at the beginning of the preceding 
year. Corresponding increase of strength was shown by the pupils 
through the year. The work as a whole was satisfactory. 

Geography, — The study of geography was carried on along the lines 
that were followed the year before. Early in the year the pupils were 
taken into the fields to study land forms and to make original investi- 
gations of the work of erosion. The pupils and teachers alike enjoyed 
these excursions and brought back to the schoolroom enthusiasm for 
J^<'ooi aphical study, which lasted well into the year. Having more 
lamiliai ity with the new method of presenting the subject, the teachers 
jvere able to secure better results than had been reached tiiie year 
before. This was especially so in the seventh grade where the study 
of Our Continent was more than usually successful. 

Pewman«fe^p.— When the decision to change from slant to vertical 
writing was announced at the first of the year, there were serious mis- 
givni^\s among the teachers as to its ettect. These doubts were well 
borne out by the fVujts for some time thereafter. But before the end of 
be year the benefit of the change appeared, and most of the teachers 
f < aine c onvinced that the change was a wise one. The new system 

<i not become settled, however, at the close of the year, and much 
^^nvAim to be done to make the penmanship of the pupils aU that it 
o"^ibttobe. 

Ihe remaining studies of the course were treated in much the same 
ay as in previous years and require no special mention. It suffices to 
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say of them that they were well taught and that the progress of the 
pupils in them was satisfactory. 



IN CONCLUSION. 



As a summary it should be said that the work of the year was in 
eveiy ies])e('t as good as that of other years, and in a iiuinl)er of ])ar- 
ticulars distinctly better, ^'e^y many teachers have readied a (U^gree 
of excellence which seems to leave little op})ortunity for improvement. 
Others, less successful, can and doubtless will add to their efficiency by 
study aud conscientious efforts. 

I can not commend too highly the spirit of devotion to the interests 
of the schools which prevails among the teachers. This devotion is 
shown by faithful discharge of their duties in the schoolroom, by their 
quick response to the direction of superintendent and supervisors, and 
in the many ways outside the routine of duty in which they plan and 
strive for the welfare of their pni)ils. Nor is this devoted spirit less 
worthy of commendation because it is manifested without ostentatiou 
and without hope of l eward. 

Permit me to say that the only event which marred the otherwise 
pleasant > ear was your illness and prolonged absence from your accus- 
tomed place. Perhaps no stronger evidence of their loyalty to the 
supernitendent could have been shown by the teachers than that which 
was given m their conforming strictly to his known wishes in the dis- 
charge of their duties during his absence. 

In closing, I desire to express the ai>preciation of the e()ri,s of super- 
TeSnTX w «--tesy shown by you to them in all ollic.al 
resSve tw ''^'"'^ ''''' ^'-'y^ ^^1^^>' tlH'ir thanks to their 

w p i> 0. 8. Clark. 

W. 1>. LNtWELL, 

SuiJenntendent of SchooU. 
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FIRST DIVISION. 

Tablb I. — Showing dUtribution of schools by building$. 





Eighth grade. 


• 

.2 
& 

■w 
M 

<U 


Sixth grade. 


Fifth grade. 


Fourth grade. 


Third grade. 


Second grade. 


First grade. 


Total. 


Schoolrooms. 


i 

<<-( . 
-1 


1' I'll n Iv I i II 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


2 


14 


tl5 


ft 




2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


11 


J 12 


• 




2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


12 


*12 






1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


9 


b 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


8 


8 








2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


8 


8 


I'lieljts 


1 


1 






1 
1 


2 
1 


2 
1 


2 


9 

3 


8 

to 


9 

3 








Total number of ^1895.. 
schools \ 1894. . 














9 

9 


9 
9 


9 
9 


10 
10 


8 


9 
8 


9 
9 


10 
10 


73 
72 


78 
72 


63 
6S 



" IiK lii<lin<; one room used for cookio£ schooL 

IIiK linliiiL: two ronniH used for nianuul training sobool and one room nsed fmr cooking sohool. 
I lucludos one room used for normal school. 

Table U. — Showing eondHion ofhuildingt. 



Building. 


ITow 
heated. 


Light. 


Franklin 

i'lKiiiison 

AdaiiiH 


Steam .... 
Furnace . . 
....do 


Excellent . 

Good 

Excellent . 

....do 


I'ennison . 


Steam 


Force 




..-.do 


Harrison 

Phelps 


Furnaces . 


do 

....do 


Berret 













Ventila- 
tion. 



Qood 

Poor , 

Excellent . 

...do 

Good 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 



"Water- 
closets. 



Good — 

Poor 

Excellent . 

....do 

Good 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 



Play 
rooms. 



Excellent . 

Fair 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do..... 



Yards. 



Small 

Kone 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 



Owned o, 
rented. 



Owned. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Table III. — Showing half-day schools. 



Sdiool. 




Half -day 
schools. 


Grade of 
half-day 
schools, 
1895. 


1895. 


1894. 


2 


2 


1^2 


2 


4 


1 


4 


6 
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Tablm TV.—Shoiv 'mg distrihation of ^pupils hy grades, attendance, and average number 

per teaoher. 



Grade. 



Eighth.. 
Seventh 
Sixth ... 
Fifth ... 
Fourth . 
Third... 
Second.. 
Pirat .. 



Ifuiuber of 
schools. 



18'J5. 



Total 



9 
9 
9 
10 
8 
9 
9 
10 



1894. 



73 



9 

9 
9 

10 
8 
8 
9 

10 



hole enroll- 
ment. 



1895. 



432 
413 
455 
462 
371 
388 
432 
481 



Average en- 
rollment. 



72 



3,434 



1894. 



393 
426 
408 
484 
410 
374 
417 
561 



1895. 



3,473 



349 
327 
371 
374 
309 
335 
852 
358 



1894. 



2,776 



339 
373 
361 
436 
342 
312 
345 
407 



Averftffe daily 
attencuaioe. 



1895. 



322 
'.',12 
339 
343 
280 
306 
320 
318 



1894. 



2,916 i 2,539 



317 

348 
335 
398 
313 
287 
319 

8e2 



2,679 



Average, nninhcr 
of pupils per 
teaofaer. 



BaRcd on i Based on 



whole 

enroll* 

ment. 



48.0 
45.7 
50.5 
46.0 
46.3 
43.1 
48.0 
48.1 



47.0 



average 
enroU- 
ment. 



38.7 
37.4 
41.2 
37.4 
38.6 
37.2 
89.4 
35.8 



88.0 



Table Y.— Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and absence of teachers. 



Mouth. 



September. 

October 

November , 
December.. 
January ... 
Febrnary . 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 



Total 



Percentage 1 
of attend- 


Tardiness 
of 


Cases of tardi- 
ness. 


Sabstitute 
service. 


ance. 


teachers. 


1896. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


96.7 


8 


102 


107 


16.6 


1 


93.2 


0 


430 


437 


64.6 


12.5 


91.2 


15 


397 


464 


35 


12 


WI. 4 


22 


325 


384 


12 


11.5 


89.4 


24 


747 


701 


30 


47 


88.4 


15 


661 


471 


45.5 


18 


92.5 


17 


480 


480 


48.6 


19 


90.5 


10 


446 


488 


46 


82 


89.7 


7 


474 


488 


10.6 


13 


92.4 


12 


212 


245 


2 


14.5 




134 


4,004 


4,108 


299.« 


180.5 



•Table VI. Showing the numler of graduates from the Washington Normal School, from 
other normal schools, from college, and nongraduates. 



Washington Normal School 
Other normal schools .... 

Colleg-o . . 

- _ 

Nongraduates.... 



55 
4 
2 
8 
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SECOND DIVISION (A). 
Tabus I. — Showing distribution of aohools by bmldingi. 



SohooL 



Abbot 

Soutun 

Morse 

Henry 

Polk 

Webster 

Total namber of ^1895 
schools ( 18M. 



1 



Seventh grade. 




Sixth grade. 


2 


1 


1 


1 


8 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


8 


8 


8 


8 



.£3 



4> 

a 



O 



9 
8 



8 
9 



U 

H 



o 

C4 

be 
-a 

o 



aX 

03 
U 











^oms. 


1 

O OB 


Tot-al. 


Schoolrt 


Number 
ei 


9 


9 


9 


11 


*12 


11 


10 


8 


10 


13 


12 


13 


10 


8 


10 


14 


12 


14 


67 


61 


67 


65 


61 


OS 



* One room used for cooking school. 

Table II. — Showing condition of buildings. 



Building. 


How 
heated. 


Light. 


Ventila- 
tion. 


Water- 
closets. 


Play 
rooms. 


Yards. 


Owned or 
rented. 


Abbot 


Fumaoe . . 
Steam .... 


Good 


Excellent . 
Good 


Excellent. 


None 




Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 




ExceUent. 


Excellent. 


Excellent. 
.....do 


Morse 


Excellent. 
Fair 


do.... 


Ifciiry 










I'.ilk 






Excellent . 


do.... 


do .... 


do .... 


Wt'bater 






Fair 


do.... 





















Abbot 
Seaton 
Morse 



Table III. — Showing half-day aehooU, 



8oho(d. 



Grades 

of half-day 
schools, 
1896. 
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Table IV.- 



distribution of pupils ly grades, attendance, and average number 
yer teacher. 



Grade. 



Eighth . 
Seventh 
Sixth... 
Fifth ... 
Fourth . 
Third... 
Second. 
First .. 



Total 



I^'nniher of 
si'hools. 


Whole enroll- 
ment. 


Average enroll- 
ment. 


Averaee daily 
attendance. 


Avern;;*' number 
of pupils ]>er 
teacher. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


1 

Bage<l 
on whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


Hased 
on aver- 
apM'ii- 
roll- 
meut. 


7 


6 


327 


302 


268 


250 


253 


239 


46.7 


38.3 


8 


8 


331 


370 


289 


314 


271 


295 


41.3 


3G. (i 


8 


8 


412 


388 


359 


331 


312 


310 


51.2 


44. 


9 


8 


441 


436 


388 


381 


355 


353 


49.0 


43.1 


8 


9 


370 


412 


324 


364 


293 


337 


46.2 


40.5 


9 


8 


404 


367 


347 


325 


321 


299 


44.9 


38.5 


9 


9 


386 


403 


339 


355 


309 


825 


42.9 


37.6 




9 


474 


484 


863 


395 


328 


857 


52.6 


40.3 


.. 67 


C5 


1 3,145 


3, 162 


2,677 


2,715 


2,442 


2,515 


46.9 


40.0 



Table Y .—Showing 2)er(( n lane of attendance, case* of tardiness, and absence of teachers. 



Month. 



September . 

October 

Kovemlx'T" . 
December. 
January .. 
February . 

March 

April 

■May 

June 



T.4iil 



Percent- 
age oi' 
attend- 


Tardiness 
of 


Cases of tardi- 
ness. 


Substitute 
service. 


Icacliers, 










ance, 
1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


97.6 


1 


63 


59 


11 


11 


92.4 


3 


251 


276 


84 


42 


92.3 


9 


340 


347 


10 


44 


93.0 


7 


298 


247 


14 


16.5 


90. 9 


21 


343 


382 


37 


55 


89.3 


20 


336 


296 


31 


16 


92.9 


8 


287 


273 


13 


22 


9L0 


7 


308 


303 


21 


25 


9L0 


9 


381 


326 


5 


35.6 


93.8 


10 


185 


144 


18 


12 




95 


2,792 


2, 653 


196 


279 



Table VI.-~ao«d«5 the number of graduates from the Washington Normal School, from 

other normal schools, from college, and nongraduates. 
Washington Normal School . . 

Otbernornml schools 

College - ^ 

Nougradaates - ^ 

15 

••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Total — ■ 
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SECOND DIVISION (B). 

Table I. — Showing distribution of schools by buildings. 



SchooL 


Eighth grade. 


Seventh grade. 

1 


Sixth grade. 


Fifth grade. 


Fourth grade. 


Third grade. 


Second grade. 


First grade. 


Total. 


Schoolrooma. 


Number of teach- 
ers. 




1 


1 


2 

1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


12 
10 
8 
9 


*12 
8 

:8 

8 

8 
1 


12 
10 
8 
9 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 
1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Illake 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


lilair 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


10 

2 


10 
2 














2 








1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


10 
9 

10 
7 


8 
8 
8 


10 
9 

10 
3 
1 






1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 






1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


Hamilton § 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Lanedon S 












1 


I 


1 


3 


1 




























Total number of 


(1895. . . 


6 


9 


10 


10 


11 


14 


14 


16 


90 


74 


84 




tl8M... 


6 


7 


10 

1 


10 


11 


13 1 


13 


15 


85 


74 


79 



* Inclndin<r one room used for manual training school. 

tTwininii traiisforn d f o Division 2 a, May 1, 1895, bat included in these etftttstiot. 

iNot iiicluUiug basement rooms. 

§ Each teacher has two or more grades. 

H One room unflnithed. 



Table Ih—'Shotoing condition of buildings. 



Building. 



Gales 

Artlnir 

iwiniiig 

Blake 

Blair 

Blair annex. 

'I'aylor 

^lll<li^^on .... 
I'ierce 



Hamilton.., 
Langdon.... 



How 
heated. 



Steam . . . 
Furnaces 
--.do .... 
...do .... 
...do.... 
Stoves . . . 
Furnaces 
...do.... 
-do.... 



Stoves . . . 
Steam 



Light. 



Exoellent . 

...do 

...do 

.-..do 

...do 

Poor 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 



Fair 

Excellent 



Ventila- 
tion. 



Good 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Poor 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 



Fair . 
Good 



Water- 
clusets. 



Excellent.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 



Privies 
...do .. 



Play 
rooms. 



Fair 

'Excellent 

....do 

. . . .do 

...do 

None 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 



(*) 
None . 



Tards. 



Parking 

Amide 

do 

do 

do 

None 

Ample 

Small 

Boys'iOiiall; 
girls', ample. 

Ample 

None 



Owned or 
runted. 



Owned. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
lien ted. 
Owned. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bented. 



* Unfinished room used as a play room. 
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Tablb UL—Showing half-day «c/wol». 



School. 


Half-day 
Bchools. 


Grades of 
half -day 
schools. 


Ntimber above 

8<'C(in<l urade. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 






2 
4 


4 
4 


1,2 
1,2 




1 














2 
6 
4 
2 
4 
1 
1 


4 

2 


1 

1,2,3 
1,2 
1 

1,2 

1,2 
1,2 








2 
















4 

1 
1 




















26 


20 




2 


1 







Table IV.— 



distribution of pHpi/s by grades, attendance, and average numherper 
teacher. 



Grade. 



Whole enroll- 
ment. 



Average enroll- 
ment. 



Average daily 
attendance. 



Average number 
of pupils per 
teacher. 



liased 
on wliole 
enroll- 
ment. 



Based 

on 
averasze 
enroll- 
ment. 




Table Y.-Shotcing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and absence of teachers. 



Month. 



September . 
October. . . , 
November. 
December. 
January .. 

Febniary . 

March .... 

April 

May 



Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
ance. 



Tttlal 



96.9 
92.5 
90.7 

92.4 

90.7 

89.5 

93.3 

92 

90.5 

92.9 



Tardiness 
of 


Cases of tardi- 
ness. 


Substitute 
service. 


teachers. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


3 


105 


106 


1 


10.5 


18 


369 


360. 


7.5 


14.5 


14 


435 


472 


20.5 


43 


6 


301 


319 


11.6 


41 


11 


541 


402 


78.5 


32 


15 


395 


340 


45 


32 


11 


362 


360 


12.5 


45 


10 


372 


382 


U.5 


40 


9 


865 


361 


16.6 


10 


2 


184 


196 


4 


10 


»4 


8,429 


8,296 


211.6 


278 
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Table YL— Showing the number of graduatee from the WatMngion Normal Soho0i, from 
other normal aehooh, from college, and nongraduatea, 

Washington Noimal School 64 

Other normal soliools 9 

College 

NoDgraduates 11 

Total 84 

THIRD DIVISION. 
TAiiLic I. — Showing distribution of echoole by buildinge. 



SehooL 



Peabody.... 

Carbery 

Maury 

Towers 

Wallach.... 

Brent 

Lenox 

McCormick . 



be 
be 



2 



9 

as 
u 

to 
a 

<D 
> 



1 

3 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 



Total number off 1895.. 
schools 1 1894 , . 



a 
u 



q3 



11 
10 



'a 



2 
1 
] 

1 

2 
2 
2 



11 
11 



CP 



I 



2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 



10 
10 



I 

H 



2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
2 



11 
10 



c3 
ft 
bC 

a 

o 
u 



2 
1 
2 
2 



11 
10 



01 



15 
15 



o 
H 



15 
9 
10 
11 

12 
11 
11 
6 



85 
81 



00 

a 

o 
o 
u 

-3 

o 
.a 

o 
02 



.4 

o 

(D 

-*> 
o 

I 

a 



12 


15 


8 


» 


8 


10 


8 


11 


12 


12 


8 


11 


8 


11 


4 


6 


68 


85 


68 


81 



Table II. — Showing condition of buildings. 



Building. 


How 
heated. 


Light. 


Ventila- 
tion. 


Water- 
closets. 


1 Play 
rooms. 


Yards. 


Owned or 
rented. 


Peabody 

Carbery .... 
^laury 


Steam .... 
Furnaces . 


Bxcell^t. 

....do 


Good 

Excellent . 

Fair 


Excellent. 
Good .... 


Excellent . 
•...do 


Small 

....do 

Good .... 


Owned. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Towers 




.. ..do 


Excellent . 

None 


Excellent . 


....do 


Small 


WaUach 


Stt'ain 


.--.do 


Good 


None 


Ample 

Ample 


Brent 

^«nox 

McCormick.. 


Furnaces 
• •..do 


.-..do 

do 


Fair 

Excellent . 
....do 


..-.do, ... 
Excellent . 
....do 


E.Kcellent . 
do 

....do 














Table III. — Showing half-day schools. 





School. 




Half-day 
schools. 



1895 



6 
8 
4 
6 
2 
6 
« 
4 

37 



1894. 



4 
4 

2 
6 



4 
4 
4 

~2S 



Grades of 

half-day 
schools. 



1,1,2,2,3,3 

1.1, a 

1.1,2,2 
1,1,1, 2,2,3 
3,4 

1,1,2, 3, 3,4 
1, 1, 2, 2, 3, 4 
1,1,2,2 



Number above 
second grade. 



1895. 



1^94. 



1 

1 
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Table lY— Showing distribution of pupiU hy grades, afkmdance, amd m>eraffe mmkef 

per teacher. 



Average enroll- 
ment. 


Average daily 
atteuaaace. 


Average number 
of puijils per 
teacher. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


Based 
on M'hole 
enroll- 
ment. 


Based 

Oil 

enroll 
nieut. 


330 


304 


312 


280 


67 


47 


349 


334 


827 


819 


45 


38 


476 


433 


447 


418 


50 


43 


482 


498 


452 


469 


50 


43 


i 444 


454 


4ir, 


430 


52 


44 


492 


4G() 


457 


439 


49 


44 


1 

487 


454 


451 


422 


56 


44 


613 


590 


553 


544 


52 


40 


j 3,673 


1 3,537 


3, 419 


3,330 


51 


43 



Grade. 



Nimilier of 
schools. 



Whole enroll- 
ment. 



1895. 1894. 1895. 



Eighth . 
Seventh. 
Sixth ... 
Fifth ... 
Fourth. . 
Thinl... 
Second . 
First... 



Total 



7 
9 
11 

11 
10 
11 
11 
15 



7 
8 

10 

U 
Kt 
10 
10 
15 



85 81 



401 
411 
657 

554 
olG 
541 
613 
782 



1894. 



355 
387 
512 

578 
5IJ8 
536 
525 
763 



4, 375 



4,1G4 



Table Y .—Showing percentage of attendance, oases of tardine»8, and absence of teachers. 



Mouth. 



St'])t( inher . 
()<toluT .... 
Ko\ eiiibir 
Dec ember. 
January .. 
February . 

M:inli .... 

AiMil 

M:iy 

June 



Percent- 
age of 

attend- 
ance. 



Total 



97.6 
94.4 
91.6 
93.8 

91.8 
U0.8 
94.4 
03.3 
92.6 
94 



Tardiness ^ 

of 


Cases of tardi- 
uesn. 


Substitute 
service. 


t»iut h(?rs. 

1 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


4 


33 


89 


9 


1 


13 


174 


187 


81.6 


46 


13 


178 


169 


14 


40.5 


15 


132 


140 


32 


36 


23 


240 


202 


02.5 


35.5 


18 


198 


140 


54. 5 


15 


8 


144 


132 


70.5 


35.5 


8 


152 


161 


88 


45 


9 


156 


189 


66 


43 


6 


79 


67 


87 


22 


117 


1,416 


1,290 


465 


319.5 



Tablb Yl.Showi)u 



^ Normal Sohooljrom 

othn nornua .c/.o./., ,,Ucge, nongraduates. 
Wasliingtoii Normal Seli„ol -a 

Other normal schools 

College 2 

Nongraduates... ^ 

.. 23 

lotal — - 



SEPOBT OF OOMMISSIOlSEEBfi OF JPISTBICT OW COLUMBIA. 931 

FOURTH DIVISION. 
Table L^Skawing dUlribuiion of 9oho0l8 bff buiWng§» 



SchooL 



Jefferson .. 
Aiiiiiloii. ... 
r.riKllcy.... 

SllNillwnod. 
Gieciileat'. . 
Potomac . . . 



o 

ee 



•IH 



i 



t- 



1 
1 



1 
1 



Total iiiiinber of r 181)5.. 
Bchooli) ( 1894.. 



(D 

a 



o 



4 
4 



7 
7 



ca 
Si; 

H 



2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



a 
o 



Ih 

be 

IS 



2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 



2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 



o 
H 



19 
9 
9 
9 
6 
4 



9 
8 



11 
11 



56 
56 



00 

i 

o 
(-1 

o 

o 
03 



19 

8 
8 
8 
4 
3 



50 
50 



"J 
eS 

.$ 

o « 

a 

IZi 



19 
9 
9 
9 
« 
4 



56 
56 



Ijiiildiug. 



Jeil'erson .. 
Amidon ... 

Bradley 

Small wuod. 
Orct'iilcaf.. 
Potomac . . . 



*Oiie room uaed for cooking school. 

Tabus II. — Showing condition of buildings. 



How 

heated. 



Steam . . . 
Furnace . 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Stoves . . . 
...do.... 



Light. 



Ventila- 
tion. 



Excclh'iit 

....do 

...do 

— do 

Fair 

Good 



Fair 

Excellent. 
...do...;. 

...do 

Fair 

...do 



Water- 
closets. 



Excellent. 

...do 

Fair 

...do 

Poor 

...do 



Play 
rooms. 



Yards. 



Excellent. Excellent. 
do Small 



Small. 
...do. 
None . 
...do. 



....do . 
...do. 
Good . 
Small. 



Owned or 
rented. 



Owned. 
Do. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Table m.—Showiny halj'-daff aehooU. 



Befool. 


Half-day 
schools. 


Grades of 
half-day 
schools. 


1895. 


1894. 


Jefferson . 


4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 


2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 


1, 1,2.2 
1, 1,2,2 

1,1 
1.2 
1.1,2,2 
1,2 


Amidon . . 


Bradley . . 


^'iiall\v(»o(l . 


'Iivciiloaf . 


i'olumue.. 


Totjil 


18 


1» 
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r 

TA1U.E lY.— Showing distribution of pupils by grades, attendanoef and average per teacher. 



6ra.de. 


Number 
of schools. 


Whole enroll- 
ment. 


Average enroll- 
meut. 


Average daily 
atteudanoe. 


A v< rayc number 
of pupils per 
teacher. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 

- 


on whole 

nil v*/aI I 

enroll- 
ment. 


Based 
on aver- 
ago 
enroll- 
ment. 


■ 

Viirlitli 


4 


4 


198 


187 


166 


165 


1.08 


156 


49.5 


41.5 




4 


4 


19P 


190 


183 


170 


171 


158 


49.0 


45.7 


CI J 


7 


7 


319 


297 


257 


265 


236 


246 


49.7 


36.7 


FiftL 


7 


7 


355 


348 


294 


304 


272 


281 


60.7 


42.0 


riiurlh 


7 


8 


324 


3:)G 


294 


290 


272 


272 


46.2 


42.0 


Third 


7 


' 


386 


320 


334 


294 


310 


277 


55.1 


47.7 




1 ' 


8 


' ;i92 


414 


338 


357 


312 


327 


44.0 


37.5 


First 


11 


11 


(527 


607 


475 


468 


427 


428 


57.0 


4:i.i 


Total 


- 50 


1 56 


j 2,777 

1 


2, 708 


2,341 


2,313 


2,158 


2,145 


49.5 


41.8 



Table Y— Showing percentcuje of attendancCf cases of tardiness, and absence. 



Month. 



September . 
October... 

November , 
December . 
January . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Total 



Percent- ! 
age of 
attend- 
ance. 


Tardinesa 

of 


CaHCs of tardi- 
ness. 


Substitute 
service. 


teacliers. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


97.6 




50 


35 


34 


11 


93.1 


18 


196 


188 


70 


17 


90.2 


12 


182 


170 


46 


9 


92.4 


6 


162 


159 


10 


26 


91.5 


6 


311 


244 


67 


61 


90.7 


11 


254 


186 


52 


29 


93.3 


9 


218 


106 


31 


35 


91.2 


6 


212 


181 


27 


58 


91.1 


2 


207 


186 


18 


41 


93.3 


1 


127 


99 


22 


30 




C6 


1, 919 


1, 614 


880 


319 



Table Yl.^Shming the number of graduates from the Washington Normal School, fr<m 
other normal schools, from college, and nongraduates . 

Washington Normal School 30 

Other normal schools ' ' g 

Colleue ^_ ^ 

16 



Kongraduates. 
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FIFTH DIVISION. 

Table 1. — SJwiving diatrihution of schools hy buildin fjs. 



School. 



Jackson 
r.nmt... 



Fillmore 

Addison 

Wcijriitinan 

Corcoran 

Threlkeld 

High Street 

Industrial Home. 



o 

CO 



Total number of e 1895. . 
schools ( 1894.. 



a 
> 



(D 



7 
7 



7 
6 



8 
8 



a; 
o 



9 

9 



1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 



10 
8 



o 

Pi 
o 

02 



11 

9 









f 

.4 


grade. 




)lroom8. 


jer of tea 
era. 


First 


Total 


w 
O 


B 




8 


8 


8 

10 


2 


16 


13 


1 


8 


8 


8 


2 


10 


8 


10 


2 


10 


8 


10 


2 


11 


8 


11 


1 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 


4 


1 


2 


2 


2 


12 


73 


63 


73 


12 


68 


60 


68 



* In this school are pupils from second to fifth grade, inclusive. 
Table II. — Showing condition of huildingi. 



Building. 



Jackson 

Hraiit 

Fillmore 

^Vcif^htmaii 

Addison 

Corcoran 

Threlkeld 

High Street 

InduBtrialHome. 



How 
heated. 



Furnace 
Steam .. 
Furnace 
do .. 

do .. 

do .. 

Stoves . . . 
....do... 
Steam . . . 



Light. 



Excellent. 

do.... 

.....do..-. 

do.... 

do .... 

...do .... 
do .... 

....do .. 
....do... 



Ventila- 
tion. 



Excellent. 

do... 

do... 

do ... 

do ... 

. . . .do ... 

I'oor 

do 

.. .do.... 



Water- 
closets. 



Excellent. 
....do.... 
do.... 

do .... 

do .... 

... do .... 



Play 
rooms. 



Excellent. 
....do.... 
....do.... 



...do 
...do 
...do 

Fair j Poor .. 

Poor ' do . 

Fair ! Good 



Yards. 



Excellent. 
.....do .... 
do — 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Good 

....do — 



Owned or 
rented. 



Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Table III. — Showing half-day schools. 



School. 


Half-day 


Grades of 
half day 
schools. 


Number 
above 
second 
grade, 
1895. 


1895. 


1894. 


Jackson... 










Griuit.. 


6 


6 


1,2.3 


2 


Fillmore 


^ Wfilitnmn.. 


4 

4 
6 


2 

4 


1.2 
1,2 
1,2,3 




•A-ddison 




Corcoran 


2 


Threlkeld 




High Street.. 










Industrial Home. 










Total.... 










20 


12 
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Table lY.— Showing distribution of pupils by grades and average number per teacher. 



Grade. 


Numher of 
schools. 


Whole enroll- 
ment. 


Average enroll- 
ment. 


Average daily 
attendance. - 


Average uiimber 
per teacher. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


Baaed | 
on whole 
enroll- 
mnnt. 
1895. 


Based 

on aver- 
age 
enroll- 
ment, 
1895. 


Eighth 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Fourth 

Third..... 

Total 


7 
7 
8 
9 
10 
9 
11 
12 


7 
6 
8 
9 
8 
9 
9 
12 


312 
288 
350 
408 
1 459 
428 
481 
591 


325 

269. 

331 

478 

410 

405 

468 

652 


262 
241 
304 
304 
371 
346 
389 
450 


298 

237 
280 
382 
350 
342 
875 
482 


237 
221 
274 
366 
341 
817 
364 
409 


209 
220 
254 
355 
320 
818 
852 
434 


44.5 
41.1 
43.7 
45. 3 
45.9 
47.5 
43.7 
49.3 


37.4 
34.,') 
38.0 
43.8 
37.0 
88.6 
85.3 
37.5 


. 73 


68 


3,318 


3,338 


2, 757 


2,741 


2, 518 


2,617 


45.4 


37I 



Table V. — Showing percentage of aUcnihtnce and cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence 

and tardiness of teachers. 



Month. 


Peroont- 
agc of 
attend- 
ance. 


Tardiness 
of 


Cases of tardi- 
ness. 


Snhstitnte 
service. 




teachers. 


1895. 


1894. 


1896. 


1894, 








121 
430 
442 
317 




Days. 


Denis. 
9.5 
33 
12 
]9.5 
28 




96. r, 


1 

6 
11 


84 
384 
380 
346 
463 
282 


10 




92.8 


19.5 


Decomher 


90.1 


25.5 


Jaiiuarv 


92.6 


13 
19 

31 


15 


February 


89.6 


579 


36.5 


ni.5 


March 


88.1 


508 


37.5 

52 


32.5 


April 


92. 1 


5 


388 


374 






91 


11 


300 


361 


49.5 


41 
3.5 




90.5 


14 


462 


343 


28,5 




Total 


93 


11 


205 


203 


» 


28 




91.6 


122 


3, 762 


3, 220 


1 293 

1 
1 





T!ABlMYl.^Showing the numlxr of gnuJnnU. from the Wa8hinr,ton Normal School Jrm 

other normal. chools, from colleges, and nongraduateB. 
Washincrton Xornial >5cliool.... 5I 

Other normal schools ' . 

Colleges • 

Nongradnates • 

"*"" . 18 



REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 935 



SIXTH DIVISION (A). 
Table I. — Showing diairihution of schools by buildingi. 



ScbooL 


Eighth grade. 


Seventh grade. 


Sixth grade. 


Fifth grade. 


Fourth grade. 


Third grade. 


Second grade. 


First grade. 


Total. 


Schoolrooms. 


Number of teach- 
ers. 


White. 




































1-5 










1 


1 


1 






6-8 




1 


3-4 




1 


1 


5 


4 


5 




'7-8 
7-8 


5-6 




3-4 




1 


1 


5 


4 


5 






5-6 




1 


1 


1 


1 


6 


4 


6 




ft-7 


4-5 




1 


1 


1 


5 


8 


6 






4-(> 




1-3 






2 


2 


2 






7-8 


5-6 




8-4 




2-3 


1 


5 


4 


5 




















Total number ofi 


[ 1895. 


2 


3 


4 


3 


4 


3 


5 


5 


29 


27 


29 




1804.. 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 




4 


26 


27 


26 


Colored. 



























Chain Bridee Road 














1-5 






1 


1 


1 


(Iraiit Road 






4-7 

4-7 






1-3 
1-3 
1 




2 


2 


2 


Military Road 


1 




i 




2 


2 


2 






6-7 




4-5 
3-5 

1 




1 


2 


6 


8 


6 


<iri)liaiis' Uorao 










1-2 




2 


2 


2 


Mott 


7-8 




1 






2 


2 


10 
1 


10 
1 


10 
1 


Fort Slocum 






{3-4 
1-4 
1-4 






Tvv City 
















1 


1 


1 


Montello 


1 








1-2 




1 


1 


1 






1 1 












Total nninber of ( 


1895.. 


1 


1 


3 


3 


4 


3 


7 


4 


26 


28 


26 


schools ( 


1894.. 


1 


1 


2 


8 


4 


4 


6 


4 


25 


27 


25 



Table II. — Showing condition of buildings. 



Building. 

Conduit Road, 
^'liaiii P.ridgeroad 

Teiiloy 

^raut lidad 

Military J ioad ... 
Brightwood 

Mount Pleasant., 
"^^'ilson 

"'■''''■WHome.. 
Mott* 

Monroe* 

SoWierg' Home 
^"rtSioc^ 

^rooyand [[ 

% City 

Montello.. 



TTi)\v 
heated. 



Stoves 

— do 

...do 

do 

...do 

— do 

...do 

Furnace . . 

...do 

Stoves 

Furnace . . 

Stoves 

...do 

...do 

...do 

'•-.<lo 



Light. 



Good 

....do 

....do 

■ . . .do .. .. , 

....do 

Exccillent. 

Good 

Excellent. 

....do 

Good t 

Excellent. 
Good 

...do 

Excellent. 

Poor 

Good 



Ventila- 
tion. 



Poor 

....do 

...do 

do 

....do 

Good 

Poor 

Excellent . 

Good 

Poor 

Excellent. 

Poor 

....do 

Good 

Poor 

....do ..... 



Water- 
closets. 



Excellent. 
....do 

Good 

Excellent. 

...do 

Good 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Excellent . 

. . . .do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

,...do 

Good 



Play 
rooms. 



None 

....do..... 

...do 

, . . .do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Exc^lent. 

...do 

Nose 

ExoeUent . 

None . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 



Yards. 



Pair 

Good 

Excellent 
...do .... 
....do .... 
Good .... 
Excellent 
...do.... 

Good 

...do 

Excellent. 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

Poor 

Gtood ..... 



Owned or 
rented. 



Owned* 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Berated. 
Owned. 



* Two rooms are occupied by carpentry and cooking Mhoailt 
ttoepting two rooms, in which the Ught is poor. 
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Table lU.—Showing half -day schools. 



School. 



Tenleytown 

Eriglitwood 

Mount Pleasant 

Mott 

Brookland 

Total 



schools. 



1895. 1894. 



2 
2 
4 
4 

2 



14 



9 



Grade 

of 
half-day 
schools. 



1,2 

1,2 
1,2, 3,4 
1,2 
1,2 



N um- 
ber 
above 
second 
grade, 
1895. 



Tablb IY.— Showing distribution of impUs hjf grades^ attendaneef and average number 

per teacher. 



Grade. 


Number of 
schools. 


Whole enroll- . 
ment. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


ir/ri(c Schooln. 










Eightli 


2 




88 


88 


Seventh 


3 


3 


113 


11:5 


Sixth 


4 


3 


181 


175 


Fifth 


3 


3 


146 


1H9 


Fourth 


4 


3 


195 


136 


Tliird..^ 


3 


3 


148 


140 




5 




210 


First 




5 


254 




4 


290 


232 



Tot 



29 



26 I 1,371 1,277 



Colored schoolg. 

Eislith 

Sevt-nth 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Fourth 

Third \] 

Second 

First 



Total. 



t26 



25 



59 

32 
134 
144 
217 
152 
338 
238 



1,314 



39 
34 
79 
175 
194 
188 
324 
279 

1,312 



^IiicludiBif 18 ungraded wjhoola. 



Average enroll- 
ment. 


.^vera| 
attenc 


e uauy 
iance. 


Average numlter(»f 
pupils per teacher. 


1895. 


1894. 


189j. 


1894. 


Based on 
whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


Based cm 
averaui" 
enroll- 
ment. 


72 


75 


64 


67 


44.0 


36.0 


85 


92 


76 


84 


37.6 


2s. :( 


150 


142 


139 


128 


45.2 


;!9.o 


105 


113 


90 


101 


48.6 


:i5.u 


155 


117 


137 


107 


48.7 


38.7 


110 


116 


103 


104 


49.3 


36.6 


172 


194 


152 


168 


42.0 


34.4 


202 


166 


174 


146 


58.5 


40. 1 


1,057 


1,016 


935 


905 




30. 0 


49 


37 


46 


35 


59.0 


49.0 


26 


24 


24 


21 


83.0 


26.0 


96 


71 


85 


64 


44.6 


32.0 


105 


125 


99 


114 


48.0 


35. 0 


151 


145 


136 


186 


64.2 


37,7 


101 


131 


91 


119 


50.6 


33. e 


258 


234 


237 


217 


48.2 


37.0 


161 


172 


143 


154 


59.5 


40.2 


947 


939 


861 


859 


49.5 


36.3 



tlnolnding 15 ungraded schools. 
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Table y.—Shoivi7ig percentage of atteHdanoe, oases of tardinesSf and abaenoe ofteaehert. 



Month. 



Whits. 



Soptomber , 

()it<ilif'r 

November 
December. . 
January... 
February.. 
March ..... 

April 

May , 

June 



Total 



Colored. 



Scpfoniher , 

October 

Novenil)er . 
December. . 
January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Total 



Percent- 

ape of 
attend- 


Tartlinf'ss 
of 


Cases of tardi- 
ness. 


Snbstitiite 
senrioe. 


teachers. 


1895. 


1894. 


1896. 


1894. 

- 


95.4 
90. S 


1 


29 


23 






17 
f 


Jt>V 


141 


90 




86.3 


1 


169 


181 




8 


88.7 


1 


94 


127 


19 


4 


82.6 


4 


215 

mm L V 


169 


87 


101 


86.1 


C 


169 


159 


15 


7 


90. o 


t 
1 


135 


163 


7 


5 


o7. 1 


4 
4 


153 


10i» 


22 


114 


85.2 


1 


132 


114 


A 

u 


7 

f 


OO fli 


0 


55 


88 


4 












28 


1,310 


1,270 


147i 


56 






■ 

9C.9 




10 




12 




6 


94.2 


8 


96 


116 


1 


5 


91). 6 


7 


128 


125 


1 


4i 


92 
87. J 


2 
7 


90 


104 




16 


191 


109 


19 


7* 


86.6 


9 


102 


8j3 


18 


6 


92.4 


2 


100 


121 


13^ 


n 


89.5 


4 


139 


88 


.3 


12J 


90.6 


3 


80 


93 


3 


5 


94.4 


2 


38 


56 


5 






39 


974 


912 


68i 


69 





Table VI. — Showing thenumher of gi'aduatea fri^m the Washington Normal Sehool^from 
oth&r normal aohooU. from college, and nongraduates, 

vVliit<^ : 

Wiisliin.oton "N'ormal School 17 

Othor normal scliools 3 

College 3 

Nongracluates 7 

Total 30 

Colored: 

Normal school, seventh and eighth divisions 17 

Otlier normal schools 6 

College 4 

Total "26 
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SIXTH DIVISION (B). 

Tabll I.— Showing distribution of achooU by buildings. 



oCllUUl* 


Ci 

■a \ 
■t-t 1 


u 

tf. 

"5 i 

p-* \ 

> 1 


:3 
+» 

•FN 


•— • 
to 

1 


S 
.a 

•e 

0 
O 


Third grade. 


Second grade. , 


6 

ao 


3 

o 
H 


t. 

1 

o 

u 

a 


1 

I 

09 , 
P 


• 

1 




Tyler 




1 


I 


1 


2 




2 


2 


2 


11 




8 




H 












2 


2 


2 
1 


3 


0 




6 




9 




1 




J 

6,7 


1 


1 


1 


2 


8 
4 




8 




8 


"Van Buren annex 




1 






1 

2 


1 






6 




4 


Biriiev 


1 











2 


5 




4 




5 




6.7 
I 7 




1 






2 


5 




6 

2 




5 










2,3 
I 




1 


O 






3 






i 7 








1 


1 


4 




4 




4 


Good Hope 






4-0 




1-3 
1,2 


2 




2 




2 


Benning Road 




1 5-7- 










2 




2 




2 


Bt iniing Road annex 




i 

i 




1 


3,4 






1 




2 




1 


lUiininsr 




6-8 






2,3 






4 




4 




4 


Burrvillo 






i *-7 




1 

1-3 


2 




2 




2 


Esputa'sHall 














1 




1 




1 


Engine House 








1 1 


1 






i I 


2 




2 




2 


Total number ot ris'ir.. 
























1 


7 

1 » 


3 


7 
8 


7 

5 


11 

1 


11 

, 11 

1 


14 

1 " 


' r.:{ 

j 60 


59 
57 


03 

j 60 



Taui.k XL— SAojoin// the condition of huildinga. 



BuiUling. 



TvUt ! 

Cranch 

Van Buren 

Vfinlluren annex 

Biniey 

Hillsdale 

Gieslwro 

Garfield I 

Good Ho]io 

I'oimir a: Iload . 

Bi lining lioatl an- 
nex. 

Bwining 

Burrviile 

Aiiaotwtiit i;,,;,,! ^ 
Esi'iita'sHall... 
Engine Uouso . . . 



How 
lit^ati'd. 

Furnai o . 
Steam .. 
Furnace 
f^tovea . . 



Light. 



Kxci'llout . 
Got.d 

Excellent . 

Fairt i 

■-■■f^" l^.<nent. 

■--•dt> \\,or: 

do . . 

...-do .. 
— do . . 
•-..ilo .. 
dii . . 



.--.ilo 

....do 

Excellent 
•--•do .... 
Poor 



\'i'utilii- 
tinn. 



Xdi'.i' 

E.M elh ut . 

Poor 

Good 

None 

■-..do 

...do 

tlood 

....do 

Poor 



Waler- 
cloaots. 



•do . . 

do .. 
•do .. 

do .. 
•do . . 

■ Excel 



Fxoellent . ....,1,, 

tiond 

Excellent . l\,,)r. 

Kone 

*o do 



Excellent 

l'\iir 

Excellent 

Poor 

Goo«l .... 

Poor 

Good .... 

...do .... 

--■do .... 

Fair 

....do .... 

Good .... 
— do 

i'oor 

...do .... 
do 



Plav 
rooni:*. 



Yards. 



Owned III 

rcnlc'l. 



Excellciit. 

Fair 

Exctllont 
Is" one 

— do .... 

...do 

...do 

... do .... 

..-.do .... 

do 

■-..do .... 

....do.... 

do 

. . . .do .... 
...do .... 
....do .... 



Small 

do 

Excellent. 

...do 

— do 

Poor 

Exoelleiife . 

do , 

P( >or 

Fair 

..-.do 

Excellent . 
Pair 

Excellent . 



Owned. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 



None j Reuttil. 

. . do Owned. 
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Tablb III. — Showing half-day schooU. 



School. 


Half-day 
schools. 


Grades of 
nali-UHy 

BCI10018. 


Kumber above 
second grade. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 




6 
7 
2 
2 
2 


6 

7 
2 
2 
2 


1,2,3 
1,2,3 
1 
2 

W8 


2 
2 


2 
2 














1 


1 




19 


19 




6 


6 







Table IV. — Showing diatribution of ]ni))ih hi/ f/radea, attendancef and average number 

per teacher. 





Number of 
schools. 


Whole enroll- 
ment. 


Average en- 
rollment. 


Average daily 
attendance. 


Aver^^^:(' luiinber 
of pu])ils per 
teacher. 


Grade. 


















Based 


Based on 








lovO. 




tSKVl 
loVo. 




iOtfO. 




on whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


average 
enroll- 
ment. 


White tehooli. 






















Eighth 


2 
2 


2 


100 
117 
150 
225 
228 
312 


106 
110 
141 

253 
245 

243 


77 
103 
124 

192 

188 
261 


91 
94 

111 
218 

203 
211 


72 
91 
117 
181 

181 

236 


86 
85 
107 
199 
198 
195 


47 
40 
48 
' 44 

48 

43 


36 
34 
88 




2 
2 


Sixth 


2 
4 


Filth 


4 


38 
40 

36 


Fourth 


4 


4 


'Iliiid 


6 


4 


IStirond 


6 

10 


6 
9 


360 
465 


372 
492 


297 
337 


311 
365 


262 
307 


280 
338 


48 
46 


39 
31 


First 


Total 


*44 


*41 


1, 957 


1,962 


1,678 


1,604 


1,447 


1, 488 


45 


37 




Colored schools. 






















Fiohth 


1 


1 


48 


46 


88 


43 


36 


40 


43 


88 








Sevciitli 






46 

56 


44 
49 
95 


42 

50 
64 


40 

42 
82 


35 
39 


31 
37 






Sixth 










Fifth 


1 






45 


35 
32 
32 
27 


Fourth ... 


1 


1 
1 


80 


52 
46 


72 


41 
44 
88 


Third... 


3 




74 


111 


58 


92 




47 
106 


S^^'ond 

First 


8 


3 
8 


165 
148 


150 
148 


125 
108 


121 
114 


108 
94 


103 


8 






289 


165 


199 






64 


89 






3 


249 


140 


175 




Total 


"Tii' 


tl9 


861 


932 


650 


733 


550 


611 


46 


84 


Grand total... 


63 


60 


2,869 


2, 894 


2, 234 


2,337 


2, 964 1 


2, 099 


4« 


86 





^Including eight nngraded sohodla. t Inelading seven aagnuled sohools. 
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Supplmental to Table IV and showing number o/ ungraded iokooU, 



Grade. 


White. 


Colored. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 




1 


1 








1 




1 


1 






1 


1 


2 




1 




1 








1 






Sixth, fifth, and fourth 


1 


1 


X 




Filth and fourth 


1 


1 














1 






1 


1 


Fourth, third, and second 




1 






Third and second 


2 


1 






Tliinl, second, and first 


1 


1 


1 




Second and iirst 






1 


2 


Total 


8 


8 


7 


7 











Table Y.— Showing perceniiuic of uUvndance, cases of ianlinenH, and absence of teachers. 



Month. 



Septemher . 

October 

Novoiiihor , 
Dooeiiiln-r. 
January .. 
Fehrnary . 
March.... 

April 

May , 

June , 



White. 



I'orccnt- 

ilLlC (»f 

altt'ud- 
ance. 



Tardiness 
of 

teachers. 



Cases of tardi- 
ness. 



Total 



9,-). 8 
112. 1 
90.6 
92.8 
90.9 
89 

9:5.7 
92.1 
90.7 
92.5 



September. 
October... 
Kovenaher 
December. 



Colored. 



1 

2 
3 
4 

13 
13 
2 
6 

3 



1895. 



34 
52 
49 
41 
80 
75 
47 
49 
52 
30 



1894. 



95.9 
90.8 
90.1 



47 

2 
2 



509 



20 
74 
96 



16 

61 

83 

50 

82 

53 

73 

81 

79 

52 



Snbstitnte 
service. 



1895. 1894. 



035 



20 
16 
10 

27.5 
46.5 
35 
38 

36.5 
25 



254. 5 



18 
89 
102 



5 

1.5 
8 



16.6 
34 
64 
46 

39.5 

14 

23 

34. .') 

36.5 

21.5 

829.5 

7 
10 
5 
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Table YL— Showing number of graduaUs from, the Washington Nwrmal School, frbm 
other normal aohooUf from college, and nongraduates. 

White: 

Washington Normal School 30 

Other normal schools 1 

College ^ 

Nongraduates ^ 

Total - ^ 

Colored : 

Wasliiiij^ton Normal School 13 

Ot her normal schools 4= 

College • 1 

Nongraduates 1 



ANNUAL REPORT WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 1894-95. 



Washington, D. C, June 30, 1895. 
De AT? Si R : 1 liave tlie honor to submit herewith a report of the High 

School lor the yeai eudiug June 30, 1895: 

CENTRAL SCHOOL, 



Numbers and atlendance. 



648 



Number of pupils readmitted from previous year 

"Numltor lulmitted at the Ix'ginning of the year 

ISuniber siil(sc(jiiently admitted -• ""*' 

Kuinlicr of witlidrawals .- - - -"* 

Tsuuilx'v at the close of the yoar 

AVholc immi)er oi\rolU;(l (,i;'irls, 592; boys, 41S) ----- 

Avoranc imuiber enrolled - - - - 

Average number iu daily atteudance — 

Percentage of attendance 

Year 1894-95. 



48 
195 
827 
1,010 
894 
852 
94.7 



Mouth. 



Average Average 
enrollment, attendance. 



September . 
October — 
November 
December . 
January . . 

February . 

Marcb 

April .... 

May 

June 



age. 




Table Bhowing growth of school. 



Tear. 



Nuuibct 1 Average 



of 
teachers 



emoll- 
meut. 



1882-83.. 

1SS4 8."> . 

i8t>:)->6 . 

1886- 87. 

1887- 88 . 

1888- 89 



11 

13 

20 

24 

28 

30 

33 



Year. 



307 ,i 1889-90.. 
486 i 1890-91-*. 
538 1891-92.. 



Number 
of 

teachers. 



688 

775 
913 
1,107 



1892-93 . 

189:! 94 . 
1894-95 . 



41 
86 
37 
89 
42 
43 



Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

1,274 
1,001 
937 
778 
835 
894 



■^v„..«.c™uuwd torby »UMtata.ent Woh„ .t Georgetown .nd CapitolHiU 
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8ta$i»He$ of attendance, 1894-96, 

Year opened with enrollment of 974 

Maximum enrollment (Octobef) 976 

Close of year (J une) 827 

Average enrollment 894.4 

Approximate ratio, boys to girls 3to5 

Average percentage of attendance 94.7 

Miscellaneous etatUtica. 



Year. 


Number of 
graduates. 


Tear. 


Number of 
graduates. 




26 
61 
139 

179 
190 , 
207 
222 




289 
205 
206 

182 
1G8 
159 




1890-91 


1884-85 


1891-92 


1885 86 




1880 87 




1887. 88 




1888-b9 







Number in the dijj'in'ent courata in 1894-95, 



Course. 


Number. 




024 

293 
67 






Total 


974 





EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Numbers and attendance. 



Number of pupils readmitted from previous year 224 

>"iiiii„ r admitted at the beginning of the year. ^ 208 

Niijiiher subsequently admitted 25 

Nninber of withdrawals 72 ' 

Nuiii]»(>r at the close of the year 380 

\Vli(.U' mmilMT e]n-<)llod (girls, 290j boys, 161) ; 451 

Av(!rau(' nuiuher ciiiolled 393 

Avcrai,M- iiiinibcr in daily attendance 366 

Perccutago of attendance 92.9 



Year 1894-95, 



Mouth. 


Average 
eurollment. 


Average 
Attendauce. 


Percent- 
age. 


Septomber . 




410 


98.1 


October... 


417.9 






Novciuber . 


43G. 6 


420.8 
383.1 


96.4 
92 


I^' ' t niber.. 


416. 1 


390.9 


9S.4 


J'Tiuiarv 


MS 




91.1 


iobi'uary 


398.7 


363.4 


89.6 


March . 


389.4 


348.4 


93.3 


■^Pril.... ** 


381.6 


35G. 3 




May 


370. 9 


342 


92.2 


June. ■ 


354.3 


323.8 


91.1 




349.8 


829.7 


94.2 
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MISCKLLANEOUS STATISTICS. 

Number in each course by years. 

33 

Fonrthyear (scientific, 8; aciuleimc, 25) gO 

Thinl year (scieiititic, 16; aciulennc, 64) • 

Secoml year (scientilic, 37; academic, 70) *• ^gg 

First year (scientifu-, 56; acadeinic, 132) " ^yj 

Total iuunl)er in scientilic course 291 

Total number iu academic course ' 44 

Special students 

Number of (jnidiKilc.i. 

1892- 93. Boys, 31; girls, 37 === 

1893- 94. Fourth year (boys, 5 ; girls, 6) 77 

Third year (boys, 29 ; girls, 48) • 

»8 

Total == 

25 

1894- 95. Fourth year (boys, 9; girls, 16) 

Third year (boys, 25; girls, 31) 

.... «1 

Total 

Table showhuj (jroivlh of schooL 



Year. | 


of 

teachers. 


Average 
enroU- 
meni. 


Year. 


Number 

of 

teachers. 


Average 
enroll- 
ment. 




7 
11 
15 


158 
329 


1- 


17 
19 

1 


366 
393.2 











WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 

Numbers and attendance. 



Percentage of attendance. 



115 



Number of pupils admitted from previous year 

"Number of new admissiims , 

Number of witlulrawals 

Number at the ekse of the yetvr 

Whole number enrolled (girls, 149; boys, 76) 
Average enrollment 



46 
180 
225 

199 



Average number in daily attendance ! 



94 



Year 1894-95. 



6eptem1;)er 
October... 

lsovtMiil)or 
December 
January . 
February 
liarcli... 

April .... 

May 

J uue 



Muuili. 



Average 
enrollment. 




Average 
attendance 



203, 1 


199.6 


214 


205.8 


208.6 


196.5 


205.5 


194.3 


205.9 


186.2 


196.4 


181 


192.9 


181.2 


189 


176.4 


186 


173.5 


184 


171.3 



age. 

98.2 

96.1 
94.2 
94.5 
90.4 

92.1 
93.9 
93.2 

93.2 
93.7 
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CrTOwth of school. 



Year. 


Teachers. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Remarks. 

• 


1890 91 


2 


54 


First-year pupils. 


1891 92 


4 


104 


First and secuud year pupils. 


1892-93 


7 


150 


First, seoond, and third year papils. 


1893-94 


10 


181.5 


First, seooQd, third, and fourth year pupils. 




U 


199 


Do. 



Miscellaneous statietios. 

Number of pupils in — 

First-year class.-, 96 

Second-year olast 07 

Third-year class 41 

Fourth-year class 22 

Number of graduates 26 

Til i i d- year class 16 

Fourth-year class 10 

BUSINESS SCHOOL. 

Numh^r in attendance, 1894-95, 

Maxiinuin enrollment (Octohcrj : 

First yrar (boys, 177; girls, 117; 324 

Second year (boys, 80 j girls, 75) 155 



Total enrollment of schQol 479 

I'^molliiK iit at the close of school 305 

Averilm'. enrollment 394 

Avcr.iire attendance 363 

Average per cent of attendance ' 92. 3 

Avcra^re number of pupils per section (October) 40 

Average age ol lirst-year pupils at entrance 16.5 



Tear 1894-95, 



Month. 


enrollment. 


I Average 
attendance. 


Percent- 
age. 


September . . 


454.9 


448.6 

430.1 


97.5 
94.7 


October . 


458.5 


November .. 


436. « 


401.5 


91.9 

93.1 


December.... 


424.4 


395.2 


January . 


401 


366.8 


91.4 


February . . 


391.6 


340.1 


89.1 


March 


374.2 


345.8 


92.4 


■^pril ... 

May 


861.1 


328.9 
290.6 


91 
90 


J une . . . 


822.6 


284 


91.6 




809.9 







D0 9& 60 
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BUILDINGS AND AOOOMMODATIONS. 

It is hardly necessary to urge again the reijuest for a suitable bnihling 
for the Western School. The facts are fully understood, the imperative 
need for larger and better accommoilations is admitted, and estimatevS 
for a new structure have been approved by the high-school committee 
and presented to the Commissioners. This wonld be most encouraging 
were it not that the history of District appropriations makes a curtail- 
ing of the estimates certain. In the redut^tions that will occur the 
building maybe easily lost. It surely Avill not be secured without a 
vigorous struggle before the District Committee of the coming Congress. 

The growtli of tlie (ieorgetown school has been rapid. Year by year 
it has been louml necessary to encroach upon the schools of the fifth 
division for rooms, till at present the entire Curtis building is occu- 
pied by the Western High School, The grade schools did not suffer 
at hrst, as their needs were cared for through the erection of an eight- 
room building, but with the growth of the school population there is 
now a demand for further houses for the children below the high sciiool. 
The Curtis building, planned and erected for grade purposes, a poor 
makeshiftfor ahigh school, deficient in study halls, laboratories, library, 
arm hall, and wrongly constructed to make possible the easy moving 

AL!rrV' '"^^^^^ ^""^ school. If a new building is 

erected, it wdl meet the demands of the growing high school, while 

'"^^ imperatlvJneed. 
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BOTANY. 



Botany lias reniaiiied, as before, a third-year elective, occu])yiii^- tor 
each student six hours a week — four used in ^'eneral class work, one in 
lecture, and one in study with the microscope or iu herbarium work. 
The year's course includes the I'ollowiiio' subjects: 

(1) Description of 100 plants of Washington, followed by identifi- 
cation of family, genus, and species, using Gray's Manual. About 
one- third of this is done in the general class work of the fall, the rest 
iu the spring and largely outside of school hours, the student having 
then acquired sufficient ability to continue independently. 

(2) The study of tlie i)arts of plants, or the forms which plants 
assume; structural botany. This is carried on, tof^ethcr with the pre- 
ceding, using the same and other specimens, and is reviewed and made 
detinite by the use of Gray's Lessons. 

(3) With the microscope the study of the flower, leaf, stem, and other 
l>avts (vegetable histology), with sections of such stems as sunflower, 
elm, aud piue; and also with the microscope the study of minuter 
plants, including some work with the yeast plant, bacteria, many algjc 
fungi, aud mosses. 

It is believed that no one is likely to see all tliere is in a plant until 
he has tried to draw it. Emphasis is theicfore laid upon drawing, 
especially in winter studies of transformation of the leaf, stem, and 
hair, and ot fruits and cai)sules; also iu spring studies of fertilization, 
ot grasses, terns, and special families. Occasional papers are prepared 
gunig drawHigs to show the gradual development of seeds, buds, 
eaxes, and liowers, and others (observation papers) showing the 
' ''7 '''' '^'^'^ subjects, as "the design of leaf forms," 

P s .ou ot nectar," "characters of twining stems," etc. 

and 1 tnH a ^ r^"^ ^ ^i^its to the woods and lields, 

ana also to the Botanic Garden. 

ADVANCED BOTANY. 

lia^I^^riS^^^^ ^-^^ y--' op-- ^ tt^ose who 

ex!minJtu rot't^irilh^^^^^^^^ ^^r general cla«s work, with 

logical studies with ti ""^^^ ^"^^ for histological and physio- 

^tudJ ^t^^S Thefollowingwcf-k is planned: 

f»'o«hphints roll,. . ted the herbarium specimens and 

^^^'^'"^''^'^ l>aid'to tLTr^^ ^ '.^""^ the students. Special 

of t lu' c it y. ^""^^ shrubs in the parks and on the streets 

tion of f»M^u8,''Los8er^^^^ ^^'^ ii^ternal structure and reproduc- 

the niirroscope. As'iu the n T ^'''^ are carefully studied with 
represeutution of ideas ^ ''^''^'^'^'^^ emphasis is laid on the 

gamed trom observation by drawing aud writing. 
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(3) ()ri.ninal j)ii|)ers on assigned subjects relating to plants studied. 

(tt) Field work: In the fall and spring one excursion a week is 
planned. Trips are made to the parks, Capitol, Smithsonian, and Agri- 
cultural grounds, Botanic Gardens, fields, and woods. The students 
are required to collect specimens for future study, observing the habitat 
and conditions of growth, and afterwards to write, in fall, their obser- 
vations. 

CHEMISTRY. 

In this department the course of study, which is entirely elective, 
covering a period of three years, is taken by pupils of the second, third, 
and fourth year classes. 

General clieiiiistry, including*- the study of the nonmetals, the metals, 
and tlie ('oiupoinids of carbon J (jualitat i ve analysis, and quantitative 
iiiialysis are the three branches successively taught, while the kindred 
siil)j('f'ts of mineralogy and assaying are briefly considered in connection 
with the qualitative and quantitative work. The primary object sought 
is to impart scientific methods of study and work, in the first year, by 
training chiefly the powers of observation, deduction, and comparison; 
in the second and third years, by developing especially habits of care- 
fulness, accuracy, and patience. With this end in view, the course is 
so ai raiio-ed tluit the student is led to observe for himself, draw his own 
<'oii(']tisi()iis. and record his results in a systematic manner, little being 
told liim, and much being gained by his own efforts. As the inductive 
i^x'tliod is thus used throughout, laboratory work preceding the recita- 
tion is made the prominent feature of the course. But the acquisition 
f>f purely chemical knowledge, though subordinated, is far from neg- 
iected. On the contrary, every effort is made by recitations, quizzes, 
and informal talks not only to teach the subject, but to interest the 
pupil in it, both the scientific and the practical side being discussed as 
thoroughly as possible. High-school work is necessarily elementary, 
but our laboratory facilities and supply of materials are such as to 
pern it work which may ii^ the true sense be termed scientific. 

tlirouohout the three years five periods per week are given to the 
; ur J . During the first year three hours, upon an average, are spent 
m the laboratory, the other two being assigned to recitation. For the 
aud months the nonmetals are studied both in laboratory 

J^^^®^ ^oom. During the third quarter the metals are talven up 
^multaneously in the class room and laboratory, this scheme continuing 
.^'^^ year. Elementary organic clicmistry is taught by 

fourtl " ^^^^^ occasional experimental lectuie either during the 
the ''^^ ^^ore usual, in the following year. Throughout 

into^^ ^^'^^ practical side of the subject is brought prominently 
in do^ ^^^'- ^^^^y^^y phenomena are explained, the value of chemistry 
especi if '^ ^^^^ pointed out, and its appHcation to the mdustries, 
ly those of metallurgy and manofacture, is owrefuUy considered. 
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In tbe second year four liours per week are re^?nlarly spent in the 
laboratory. Here, upon flnishing the experiments introductory to quali- 
tative analysis, the student examines a number of simple solutions, 
determining both the acid and base, and follows this in turn wifch a 
course of blow-pipe tests. The remaining two or more quarters of the 
year are spent in quahtative separations. The lifth hour every week 
is given to recitation in organic chemistry, lecture, quiz, laboratory 
work, or whatever seems to tlie instructor to be most desirable. In 
the fourth quarter, however, this period is usually devoted to a very 
brief course in crystallography and determinative mineralogy. 

For those who desire to pursue the subject further there is offered 
an advanced course of simple quantitative analysis, both gravimetric 
and volumetric, and in conjunction with this, assaying for any who 
may desire it. Since quantitative determinations are necessarily slow, 
the five hours per week have afforded too little time for the puri)ose. 
As little or no home preparation is required, this has been partly 
remedied by after-school work on the part of pupils. 

In the branch schools a serious drawback to all work has been the 
lack of good hoods and proper ventilation. Imperfect facilities in this 
res])ect have not only retarded the work, but have been the occasion of 
serious discomfort to students, and often to the entire school. 

Two new hoods erected during the year at the Central school and 
a number of minor changes made at the ^Jastern have materially 
improved the two laboratories. 

DRAWING. 

The art work as a whole has been carried out on much the same lines 
eoml nf f f ^'^"^ ^as been planned to arrange a 

tlTontiV 1 71? ^'''^'''^ ^i^dred subjects to broaden 

on^v ! !i 1 ^'^^'^'^ ^^^^ accomplished, and marks the 

ou > ladical chanov iVom last year. 

weekfilVr! '''r/^^''' ""^^"^ pupils work for one hour each 
talk 0 desT^^^n -^^^^^ "^-i^^^^ ^^^^^ fl^^-^^'S there was given a 

^ood and baTdesSn! ^''^'^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ constitutes 

The charcoal worlr in fiw « i. 
interest; a departure u ^^^^^^ ^V^d^^ class has proved of unusual 

from still life ffiven to ' T ^'''"^ stereotyped models and work 
of teaching values nui '.''^''''^ accomplished the double purpose 

In the second ve'ir 1 o ' ' -f arrangement of objects, 
free-hand. U'Unv geometrical drawing as well as 

tion with the ardnteeture't 'K'^*^ architectural styles, in connec- 
illustrations on ,>aner /nh.? ^^^^^ as well as numerous 

In the thinl all^J vt^F^' engravings, etc.). 
those who wish to atten/f^® drawing being elective, except for 

^""^ "«^*n»al school, the classes were not so 
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large as in the first and second years, but were marked a mach more 
earnest spirit and broader understanding of l^e value of the course. 

By tliose who do elect this subject two hours a week are given, one 
to the study of projection, [)ersi)ective, and geometrical drawing, and 
the other to free-hand tignre drawing, on the blackboard and on paper, 
lu this connection a talk was given on the human figure, its proportions 
and characteristics, and its classic rendering in the statues of the 
ancient Greeks. A great deal of interest has been avowed by the 
pupils in these lectures^ so it has been planned to give them an even 
more important place in the work another year— require the pupils to 
have notebooks and take notes, not only of the lectures, but of their 
lessons and any ])oints of interest they may meet in their reading that 
wouhl be of use to a class in art work. 

There has been a class in figure drawing held after school, voluntary 
and open to any one. It was largely attended and proved very popular. 
Most of the work was in pencil, but occasionally some one tried anotii^ 
medium, as water-color or pen and ink. 

A course in clay work has been carefully planned, but can not be 
entirely carried out owing to lack of room and facilities. The subject, 
however, h;is not been dropped, and next year it is hoped it may be 
hilly (leveloi)ed. 

The work in water color for third and fourth year pupils was much the 
same as usual. A drill was given in monotone before the use of color 
was attempted, as pupils do better work after a thorough course in one 
tone wash drawings of casts, in which they learn the use of the medium. 

ENGLISH. 

The energies of teachers and pupils have been directed especially 
to the cultivation of the pu])ils' power of oral and written expression, 
rather tliau to the study of literature, literary biography, or the history 
of literature. Of course by this it is not meant that tiie latter branches 
of Enj» iish study are neglected, but that they are made subservient 
and auxiUary to the more important work of personal development. 
That further advance in this direction is desirable seems beyond ques- 
tion. While pupils may be trained, through constant practice in the 
various kinds of composition, to ol)tain primarily some degree of fluency 
111 the use of clear, correct, and cfT'ec^tive language, they .may, at the 
same time, acquire in addition to the mere knowledge of the history of 
^tei nture a loving and intelligent appreciation of the works of the best 
writeis. The two branches of English study, composition and the 
stucly uf literature, are mutually assistant. 

^^iie following summary of the course of study will be best under- 

ood by constant reference to the subjoined tabular statement, 
g. ^ ^^^^ year the composition work embraced structure and expres- 
applied to description, narration, and exposition. The material 
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for the work was supplied by the literature studied. The work of the 
year is found subdivided below. The main part of the work in litera- 
ture was the study of four literary masterpieces selected from tlie works 
of representative authors. In the class work secondary attention was 
given to the period of literature represented by each author under con- 
sideration and to the various works of the author. 

The special study of each work selected was directed toward implant- 
ing appreciation of good literature and influencing for the better the 
pupils' own power of expression. In realizing these purposes the 
school library has been an efficient aid. Considerably more time than 
formerly has been devoted to each selection. 

The second year work covered but two quarters; four recitations a 
week were given. The study of structure and expression was con- 
tinued, tlie special form of discourse being argument. The study of 
Shakespeare's comedies furnished constant practice in the simple forms 
of argument and prepared the pupils for the more exhaustive study of 
argumentative composition which closed the quarter. 

The third year course consisted, first, of a quarter's study of Chau- 
cer— the Prologue and selections; then of the study of Shakespearean 
tragedy during the second and third quarters, Hamlet and Macbeth 
being the plays selected for special study ; finally the study of Milton's 

""T^^*""*' ^^^^ ^""'^ granunar and rlietoric before tlie 

« • A ^"'"Pfsition received its full share of attention iu 

the third-year class, both in oral exercises and in numerous essays and 
papers prepared on subjects connected with the study of literature, 
more Pritf , ''''''''' ^tended to lead to a broader and 

Sish rn »f literature, dealt with the development of 

Sh tal l ' "''"^ I" composition the para- 

as individual woik. "^tlcismson special books aasigned to pupils 
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Sehedule of Emglish worh, 1894-95, 



Quarters. 



First . . ■ 



Second. • 



Third.. 



Fourth. 



First year 
(four hours a week). 



Elcuicntsof <'oiii])osi- 
tioii. Sinipler ])riu- 
ciitles of rhetoric 
applied in abun- 
dant written and 
oral work in dc- 
scr i jiti on , with 
Ti n II \ -oil's 1(1 \1h 
ol the Jviug U8 a 
basis. Brief study 
o f contemporary 
poets. 



Coiitinned -practice 

in conipo.sii ion.oiii- 
plia.sis hcinj; laid 
on narr.Ttion. with 
Dic Ut'iis's Tale of 
T wo (Cities as a 
ha.sis. Brief study 
of leading contem- 
porary noveliatB. 



Macaulay's essay on 
Warren Hastings 
was made the ha.sis 
for review of de- 
«('rij)ti(in and nar- 
ration, with the 
addition of expo.oi- 
tion. Witli th is, 
the work on con- 
tempovaiy writers 
was continued. 



Continued readings 

of nia,stei'iii('(c,s of 
l^'niiiish literature, 
\vith work on eon- 
I'lnjiorary litera- 
I'lre, chief stress 
hoing laid on Col- 
eridge's Ancient 
Manner. Selec- 
tions were also 
taken IVoni Woi ds- 
worth, Shelley, 
Keats, and Byron 
treneral studv 
ninetoentli c 
tury authors 
"terature. 



of 
c e n - 
and 



Second year 
(four hours a week). 



Study orSliakes]i(Mr- 
ean couhmIv. I'lay 
.sole(!ted for special 
study, class read- 
ing, criticisiin, etc., 
Mercliant of Ven- 
ice; written com- 
position work re- 
quired in this con- 
nection. Others of 
Shakespeare's 
comedies read as 
c o 1 la te ral \\ <irk. 
Attention i.s also 
given to the Kliza- 
hethan period in 
geueraL 



Third year 
(four hours a week). 



Argumcntntive com- 
l)osition, analysis, 
kinds of ]»roof, 
refutation, and ar- 
rangenieutof argu- 
ments. 



( "liaucer, Prologue to 
the Cant e r b u ry 
Tales, and the 
Nonne Prestes 
Tale. Collateral 
stiuly of Chaucer's 
tiuies, his life and 
c«nteii^rarie«. 



Hamlet, with a thor- 

o M g li st udy o f 
S li a k es j» e are a n 
t ragedy and of tin* 
Elizabi tliau litera 
ture and times, fol- 
lowed in the third 
quarter by Mac- 
l)e tlK In both quar- 
ters collateral read- 
ing of other trage- 
dies an d of ro- 
mances was car- 
ried on, wliile ad- 
vanced w r i 1 1 e n 
work was devel- 
oped in the study 
of characters and 
of plots, both here 
and throughout 
the year. 



Fourth year 
(four hours a week). 



A study of flirt devel- 
opment of iCuglish 
prose from the time 
ofMandeville. Af- 
ter touching upon 
More and liacon, 
Alilton's A reopa- 
gitica was read, 
outlined, aud^priti- 
el sed . As repre- 
sentatives of recent 
])j<ise, (.'a r ly 1 e ' 8 
Essay on Burns and 
L a m b ' 8 iissays of 
Eli a were studied. 
The study of the 
essay was followed 
by tliat of the novel. 
Tho work covered 
the development of 
fiction from the 
Morte d'Artlinr to 
th e modem short 
story. 

T h e novel : Sjiccial 
class readings, Eli- 
ot's Silas Marner, 
Thacker^'s Pen- 
dennis. Individual 
reports on specimen 
novels of the eigh- 
teenth century, the 
romantic school, 
Scott and his con- 
temporaries, and 
leading novelists 
and short - stozy 
writers since. 



Continuation of work 
as outlined above. 



Milton's minor 
poems and a brief 
history of English 
literature from the 
Beowulf through 
tlie Elizabethan 
pwioil. 



As abov«» 
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FRENCH. 

French was taken up as an optional study in the Ml of 1893, and 
students of the second, third, and fourth years of the scientific, as well 

as those of the third and fourth years of the academic course, were 
permitted to select it. The iniiiil)er tliat cliose it demonstrates beyoud 
a doubt the p()i)ularity of the new branch. 

Ill tlie fall of 1894^ a new course of study was organized, by which 
the study of French may be begun in the first year, thus allowing four 
full years to those desiring this language. 

The class-room exercises are both written and oral, thus giving the 
pupils an opportunity to acquire a practical as well as a theoretical 
knowledge of the language. Recitations are mostly conducted in 
French, while pupils are made to l ecite grammatical rules in the lan- 
guage they are studying. Translations from English into French and 
from French into Englisli are also included in the program. 

0. Fontaine's text books, Livre de Lecture et de Conversation; His- 
toriettes Modenies, Vols. T and II; Les Historiens Fran§ais du XIX« 
Siecle, and Fleurs de France have been used with satisfactory results. 

GEOLOOY. 

This science lias been made an elective of the fourth year, with four 
periods a week. Work has consisted of : 

(1) Hecitations from LeConte's Compend of Geology, supi)lemented 
by the publications of the United States (Geological Survey in the 

''''''''''' ""'^^'^^ 

M^C'r^r''''' ^'"''''^ ''''''''^ the vicinity of Washington to 
^SJSt^r™^ surt^r and the materials 

stSieft c"!;::^ ''^^^^^^"^ Wted by the students' 

nlitL^r^ "^""''''^^ collections and the National 

his !l'ei^^Su^ ^^ihP ""^'^7^ g^logical phenomena and to interpret 
teaclniio of geoMvif ^"^Portance of a geological basis in the 
as valuable fs Sslbk ZT^""''^^ ''''^ '''' ''^'''^^ '^™"ged to make it 
In the study of the nhv J i ^ afterwards teach that science, 

main lines of its deveLmo't ''"^ ^^'•'^^'•^'^^'^^ history of the earth, the 
of the present with what i? ''''' ^'"'P^'^i-i^'^Hl, the intimate relationship 
who is thus in a position t.f l>^^oreis brought before the student, 
the world. ^""'"^ ^ ^^^^rer conception of his position in 

mv^. , GERMAN. 
Aae inductive method of f 
^8 a rule (bTHiau is ^..l^f^!:^ ^o^^c^a in the German classes. 
English is not banished from fK^i ^^^^^""^"i''^^', although the use of 

tlie class room, translations from German 



I 
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into Eiiglisli, and vice versa, being frequently made. Eeading, writ- 
inn-, and to a certain extent speaking German, together with original 
coiiiposition work in the third and fourth year classes, are practiced. 

(leiinan is studied in the scientific classes for four years, and is 
optional for the academic students of the third and fourth years. 

The scientific sections study in the first year (five hours weekly) 
Vol. I of Deutsches Sprach- und Lesebuch, which familiarizes tbem 
with descriptive German. One German text, viz, Eleine Geschichten, 
coiiiainiiig easy stories by Richard Leander and others, has been read 
(Imiiig tlie third and foni th (luarters of the year. In the second year 
I of Deutsches Sprach- nnd Lesebuch was finished and Vol. II of 
the same book begun; the secoml volume familiarizes students with the 
narrative or historical style of the language. Particular attention has 
been paid to the rajnd reading of the following texts: Andersen's 
Bilderbuch ohne fiilder, IJnter dem Christbaum, containing flye Christ- 
mas stories by Helene Stokel, and Auerbach's Brigitta. The third-year 
students Inive finished the grammatical course and practiced rapid read- 
iiiii* of more advanced texts, such as Gore's German Science Eeader, 
l.cssino's Minna von Barnhelin, and Scliiller's Gustav Adolf in Deutsch- 
land. In the fourth-year scientific course, which was inaugurated three 
years ago, the students, after a general review of the whole grammar, 
have practiced translations from English into German, and also original 
German composition, more especially letter- writing. They have read 
Gore's German Science Reader and EinfUhrang in Goethe's Meister- 
werke. 

The ncademic classes (five hours weekly), with a two years' course in 
(xeniian, liave gone over the same ground as the first and second-year 
scieiilirK^ sections in German grammar, and have read in their first 
year's course two German texts, viz, Kleine Geschichten, by liichard 
beander, and Immensee, by Theo. Storm ; while the advanced academic 
sections have read Andersen's Bilderbuch ohne Bilder, Paul Heyse's 
L' xirrabbiata, Heinrich SeidePs Leberecht Huhnchen, and also part of 
Schiller's Wilhelm TeU. 

As in former years a number of text-books, of which Dr. Wilhelm 
Bernhardt, the head of the German department, is editor and author, 
have been used. 

The fourth year class has accomplished the work required for admis- 
^i^n to most of the colleges, four books of Xenophon, three of Homer, 
one ot Herodotus, and half of Collar and Daniell's Prose Composition. 

The third-year class, whieh has been at work two years, has com- 
pleted four books of Xenophon this year, together with twenty lessons 
in prose composition. 

The second-year beginners' class has taken all of White's Beginners' 

^eek Book and devoted some attention to Xeuophon's Anabasis. 
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Tlie texts used were White's Beginners' Greek Book, Goodwin's 

Greek Grammar, (loodwin's Xeno])lioii's Anabasis, Seymour's Homers 
Iliad, (lood\Yin's (xreek Keader, Collar and Daniell's Greek Prose Com- 
position, and Liddell aud Scott's Greek-English Lexicon (abridged). 



HISTORY. 



Fourth-year class.^The class has been condncted on what may be 
termed the reference plan. No text-book was used, but all information 
was obtained from reference to books in the school library or to such 
works in the home libraries as mioht be had. Topics were assigned 
daily to the class and references given to the best authorities, in order 
to save as m\\v}\ of the pupils' time as possible. 

F>cgiiiiuiio- ^vitii the causes which inspired the men of Europe to 
undertake voyages of discovery and exploration about the end of the 
Middle Aoes. the work of the year has covered the whole field of 
American history to our own times. 

The work of the earlier quarters was ^reneral, in that the whole class 
was required to prepare all of the topics allotted. The work of the last 
quarter of the year was wholly individual, and the subjects given t.) 
members of the class to be followed through the whole period of their 
action and mlinence. As examples of such subjects the following are 

aZ!! ^''""''^^ «f the Tariff, The History of 

Amencan Innanecs The History of the American Navy, The History 

Z^UrT ^^^^^ P^P^l directed as to the division of 

of a Irind 1 ' ''^'^'^ ""^'^ developed in periods, an account 
tre Sd ^'^'^ P^P^r. Of course, shorter subjects 

vi"v rSi'' ^^"^^'^P^^^-^ously in order to get as complete a 

res^a^cril^^^^^^^^ '''' ^"P^^ ^ -^^-^-^P-^ worker in 

quicken within hira s^;^ '^''^ ^^"^^ ^"^^ 

study is optional; the cl u T!'"'' ^"^erican institutions. The 

Third-year clas\ ^Tho ^ i ' ' ^"^"P^^^ ^^^^ ^^"^^^ » 
been optional The <.n] f ^^^^ry in the third-year class has 

beginning to the present '^nV' ti ^ f*^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^r^' ^^"""^ 
of the nations of intinn' ®' reviewing the history 

institutions is oni|»l,-vsiU? f n^^^^^ growth of national life and 
medijvval and modern ne ' d history through the 

possible, its philosophv inT' »*"^binff its continuity and, as far as 
effect. ^" '^^acmg out the operation of cause aud 

Tlie text book used was 

^^H^nted by reading from diffi^In A "^'*^'y' ^^^^^ i» «^PP^'' 
gn'sses. uiuerent authors suggested as the work pro- 

Tinu\ four honra o -^r^ i 

ii^g tUe present year cVveler^' ""''^^''**'* history dnr- 

oveied the usual ground, begLning with pre- 
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historic Britain and coming down to the present day. In the Central 
School, where four recitations per week were assigned for a half year, 
the results have been gratifying. Especial emphasis has been laid 
upon the origin and growth of national institutions, the development 
of popular liberties, and the influence of personal character in deter- 
mining history. 

First-year class.— The scope of the history work of this class has 
1)( ( Ml identical with that pursued for the past four years, viz, from the 
beginning of national life to the close of the political control of Rome. 
Tlie text-books used are Myer's History of tlie Eastern ^Tations aud 
(liccce, and Allen's History of the Roman People. 

There has been less of a disposition to follow the books than hereto- 
fore, and a strong tendency to independence on the part of both teacher 
and pupil, outside the acceptance of statement of fiEMJt, has been sub- 
stituted. 

Tlie study is required of all members of the first-year class. Time, 

three hours per week. 

LATIN. 

Five hunrs \Hn' week in the first year, and four in the second, third, 
and fourth, have been devoted to this study. Of this time twenty hours 
ill the tliird year and the same number in the fourth are assigned to 
tlie study of I.atiu composition, with Collar's Latin Prose Composition 
as the text-book. 

The amount of Latin read in the first and second years has been 
diminished by the introduction of the inductive method. The present 
second-year class has completed only the first book of G»sar. The 

teachers, however, unite in saying that there has been an increase in 
interest and thoroughness, in the power to read Latin fluently and to 
v.iitc it coiroctly. Tn the third-year class one book of Caesar and five 
orations of Cicero have been read. The falling off in the character of 
the work done by this class has been noted in previous reports. The 
fourth year class has read six orations of Cicero and two books of 
Virgil, aud, at sight, ten chapters of Cicero's Lselius. There has also 
been some general study of Latin literature, with selections .from 
authors of different periods, through sight reading. 

MATHEMATIOS. 

Ahi^hra.—It is believed that a successful effort has been made to teach 
the sul)j( ct from a logical standpoint, development of principles being 
the coustant aim. The pupils have been taught, step by step, the prin- 
* n>les underlying every operation, and have developed the relation of 
Pnnciples of increasing breadth, while, accuracy, proper arrangement, 
and clearness of statement have been constantly impressed. 
Geometry {second year),— Book work has been made subservient to the 
originals," and while the main use of the subject as a powerful mental 
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drill has been kept constantly in mind, its practical application to 
numerical examples has suffered in no way. Here, as throughout the 

entire mathematical course, stress is laid on exact definitions, rigid loj>- 
icul processes, clearness of conception and expression, sustained coui ses 
of i)ro()f, exact results, the selection of the best methods, and the cul 
ti vation of the powers of insight, judgment, and origination, rather thuu 
that of memory. 

The analytic rather than the synthetic method of proof has been 
required as the most important, and in many cases the students have 
traced a proposition back to the primary definitions and axioms, proving 
all the intermediate propositions through which the line of direct proof 
extended. The syntlietic method lias been used as an adjunct, j;iviii^- 
the student drill in the fornuil statement of a chain of reasoning, omitting 
everything that in any ^yay interfered with its logical deveh)pnient. 

iS'o?/V/ ficomclrj/ ami irUjonometrii [third year), — ^The third-year course 
is ample to prepare the student for any college he may desire to enter. 
The utmost care has been taken in arranging the work to secure con- 
clusive checks and tests of accuracy exclusive of mere book answers, 
so that the student may be able to find out in his subsequent practical 
work in surveying just where the error arises and how he may correct it. 

Surveying {third 2/ear).-Tlie last (piarter of the school year was 
devoted to this subject, two weeks of which comprised practical work 
m the field, thus affording a fair oi)])ortunity to acquire a workin^^ 
knowledge of the instruments and fundamental problems. Numerous 
parties were nuule up entirely outside of school time and great en- 
thusiasm was .shown in takiug advantage of the facilities offered for 
neiu pract ICC. 1 :xcellent results were obtained by the young ladies in 

the imu.tu.al work of this subject as well as in the class room. 
^(n.HCf./ and analytical geometry (fourth year). -The course 

Z^^t ^^^'^^^f f identical with the requiren^ents for advanced 

to the courses in 
Th«onn,=! • eiigmeoriug and incliite(!tuie. 

devoted to it 1" ^l^'y*'"**' geometry is cxtc,Kl,.,l for the amouut of rum 

".'r-^ requirements for ad,„i. 

manner. ^^^^«^t^vely and thefoUowing four in a more cursory 

The work of the d i i 
have requested one m '''"^ ^^^^ enthusiastic. Pupils 

interest in the work. ""^ recitation a week, thus showing their deep 

, MANUAL TEAmiNO. 

Number of pupils- First 

fourth year, 8; total 224 Tnf^' ^^^''""^ ^^^^^ '^^5 ^^i^^ y^^^' 
the hn oest in the historv nf '"''"'^''^'^ P^^^^s enrolled this year is 

The phui follow^S h"" 
in joiueiy of the seventh 1.1^^'"?^'''^ ^^''''^^ supplement the course 

venth and eighth grades of the grammer sehools by 
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courses in drafting, wood turning, and pattern making in tlie first year; 
forging and drafting in the second year; and chipping and tiling, iron, 
steel and brass turning, niacliine construction, and drafting in the 
third and fourth years. TUere is some instruction in foundry work given 
in tbe first year in connection with the pattern making, but there are 
no facilities for a general course. The drafting is given an impprtant 
]»]a( e in the work of each year. It has always been the aim to do jus- 
ti( e to tliis l)ran( h, for however important it is that the student should 
be able tu read working drawings, it is yet more desirable that he be 
able to make the drawing, for the logical order and educational sequence 
is. lirst, the conception of the form ; second, the planning and drawing, 
and finally, construction— materialization of the thought. 

Under a new plan, definitely instituted this year, the results of 
which will be referred to later, two classes or groups of boys now attend 
the shops, namely, those taking manual training as a minor study for 
two hours a week and those taking it as a mfyor study for six hours a 
week. 

The work under the two-hour per-w^eek plan may be commented upon- 
as follows: In the first-year drafting good work was done, but it is evi- 
dent tliat a closer bond between drawing and constructing is desirable. 
This will be possible only when sufficient accommodations and teaching 
force will allow the carrying along of both kinds of work at the same 
time instead of giving the drafting in one portion of the year, following 
it with the shopwork in another. 

The work in turning was kept up to the usual standard and consid- 
reable attention was given to the production of vase forms with an 
eiieouragiiig degree of success. The pattern wwk can not be said to 
have i)assed the experimental stage after only one year of progress, but 
in spite of cramped quarters and other drawbacks, it is believed that a 
good beginning toward a valuable course has been made. 

The forging in the second year remains the strongest feature in all 
the shopwork. The fine showing made in past years was considerably 
sarpassed. In April the forge work was stopped and the second-year 
drafting was begun. 

Tli(^ l)l;in in operation last year, which gave an opportunity to take 
niamial ti aining in place of a prescribed study, was superseded by the 
establishment of the " new technical course." The change did not 
affect the work in large measure, but it gives the manual work a recog- 
ni/od standing. The new eourse prepares for adudssion to scientific 
and engineering colleges, and at the same time may be so modified as 
to meet the demands of such boys m do not desire preparation for 
advanced technical study, but wish the broadest practicable training 
before undertaking the selection of an occupaticm. That the course 
will prove successful there seems good promise. Of the 123 boys 
electiiisr the shop work from the first-year class, 28 were technical 
boys. Of the 101 boys from the other classes, 25 were in the techni- 
cal course. 
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The plan followed under the new course is in general an extension of 
tbat under the existing two-hour courses. More attention to lettering 
and to practice with instraments is given in the drafting. Patterns 
constitute the principal additions to the coarse in wood turning, and 
they also involve considerable bench work. The course in forging is 
amplified by the introduction of many manipulations not possible to 
tlie shorter course, and some ornamental work was done this year. 
There is no lack of good practice for the six-hour boys in niacliine work. 
Each boy is now given a variety of work on the milling machine in 
fine tool making. 

The 16-light dynamo, begun last year, was completed, and is an entire 
success, both mechanically and electrically. Castings for a governor 
were bought and finished, and the complete machine attached to the 
engine built last year. The engine and dynamo have been installed in 
the shop engine room, and the metal shops are uow lighted upon dark 
days by sixteen 16-candlepower lamps. A rheostat, voltmeter, and 
ammeter were purchased and attached to make the plant complete. 
All wiring for lamps and instruments was done by the boys. 

The ecjuipmeut of the shops was increased by the addition of two 
wood-turning lathes, and five benches and sets of tools for the iirst-year 
work, and four forges for the second-year shop. Ifew lockers and a 
partial rearrangement of the shops increased the convenience and 
efficiency of the whole. 

MUSIC. 

During the entire year each of the three classes had an hour lesson 
per week. 

n,.^ ^o\f PfT^^^^ lesson was spent in endeavor in g to develop 

SmI ^""^^ ''^^'^ the voice. As a result 

aufnaZ^ ! . IT ^'^'^^^ ^^^h a pure, smooth tone, sin.pl. 

totarsShT^^^^^^ special endeavorwas made 

ThTiS l;^^^^^^^ -^-d fairly well, 

while tLse of thl ! ^^^^^ almost entirely from the Buterpean, 

^^^^^^^^^ ^-^^^ years studied several of the 

pupils showed in the h i .T.' intelligent work which the 

the most dignitied nu^ L ^ ^^^^^^ indicated their ripeness for 

The abili t niusic. 
made late in\hLMuti^.^ ^ evident that arrangements were 

under one of the ^vp^ w ^^^^ ^^^^^ lessons for nearly a fortnight 
^•ajxo. His work w^^h r""^'" ^^^"^'^^ Tonilins, of Chi- 

»H>unce(l the tone work to h i ^ expression, as be pi'^" 

the conductor was reward d . ^^^^ '^^'^^^^^ faultless. The traininji' 
that ill the public concert wl T^ intelligence and mature work 
never in his^ide experienol i , be assured the audience that 

training the country could ""^^ ^^^^ P^P^l* «> ripe ^^'^ 

yeould give them. AtthesamecoiiQijrt ttl^atudeuts 
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liiid the pleasure of hearing a famous violin soloist and were accompa- 
nied in their own songs by a pianist of note. 

It is to be hoped that each year iu the future these pupils may have 
their musical taste cultivated by coming under the training of some 
great conductor an<} by hearing the greatest soloists to be found in 
America. The r^ult of the yearly contact of these talented, impres- 
sionable young people witli the highest musical intelligence in the 
couutry would be incalculable in its cultivating and refining influence. 

PHYSIOS. 

In both second and third year classes the text-book used was Gage's 
Introduction to Pliysical Seienee. The portions for the second year 
included properties of matter, mechanics of solids and fluids, and elec- 
tricity; for the third year, heat, sound, light, and electricity. The sub- 
jects were studied more thoroughly in the third than outlined in the 
above-mentioned text-book. 

The major portion of the time, especially with the second-year class 
(i. e., those beginning the subject), was devoted to work in the labora- 
tory and to the discussion of the work of the notebook. 

The solving of problems lias not been omitted. The operations to be 
performed, the reason for the same, and the experiments, the basis of 
the reason, were given more attention than the result of the operation, 
l^^fl'oi t was made to have the pupil give as the reason for an operation 
the phenomena observed in an experiment rather than the mere state- 
ment of the rule. 

The work has been more systematic and satisfactory than formerly. 
Each pupil was furnished with a copy of the printed pamphlet of 
experiments written by the several teachers of physics in the various 
high schools of the District of Columbia. The less general laws were 
first evolved; then, by graded steps, wider and broader generalizations 
were made. In no case did the class stop with their simple correlations 
of the recorded phenomena, but progressed to those correlations of 
these siinider ones which have been made by mankind through many 
years ot thoughtful and careful study. Directions were given for the 
^iraiiguig of the apparatus. The pupils were expected to observe and 
record what took place; then, without printed or verbal questions, to 

raw logical inferences. These inferences were not always the ones 

sired or expected by the teacher, but were always accepted whenever 
justified by the data recorded. The phenomena recorded by the pupil 
^m^^^^ basis by the teacher for the broader generalization, 
tion ^^^^ ^^^^ develop in the pupils power of observa- 

and the habit of drawing inferences from observed phenomena, 

ere has likewise been an endeavor to give a clear and intelligent 
are ^^^ "^^'^"^^"^^ the pupil of those general prinoipr«9 and laws which 

^ the toundation of the scieuce of physics, 
more^ "^^^^i^nts took the Harvard preparatory course, working with 
enthusiasm and accomplishing a large amount of work in the 
l> 0 96 61 
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laboratory. Free of access to the impils were a number of reference 
books, aiiioii^- wliicli may be mentioned Barker, Daniell, Atkinson's 
Gauot, Avery, (Jarhart and Chute, Appleton, Hall and lier^^en's Pliys 
ics, Stewart and (ree, Glazebrook and Shaw, Chute, Worthington aud 
Avery's Practical Physics, Tyndal's Bound and Heat, Sylvanus P. 
Thompson's Dynamo Eleotrie Machinery, and Webste'e U^nabridged 
Dictionary. 

During the year the daily weather maps were received from the 

Weather Bureau; more interest than usual was manifested in them by 
botli teachers and scliolars. Mr. Edward I>. (iarriott. from the Weather 
Bureau, gave a short talk on the general science^!' weather forecasting. 

PHYSICAL. CULTURE. 

The girls from the grade schooler entered the high schools better 
prepared for the physical work than those of the preceding year. A 
lesson, twenty-five minutes in dnration, is given to each class once a 
week. 

In the Central and Business schools the hours have been so arranged 
that the teachers in charge of class rooms attend the lessons once a 
week, by which they are enabled to direct the daily practice, correct 
errors, and enipliasize principles. 

At tin- i:astern and Western schools the "practice" has been guided 
by teachers, who witness the regular lessons and report the progress 
ot daily work to the health teacher. At the Central School written 
report has been rendered ea<5h week of the time occupied in physical 
exercises. At the Western School, in spite of interruptions caused by 
imiH a> s. much good work has been done, thouoh Friday is truly an 

onXt day ^^^^^^^ ^^'^^^'^'^ ^""^ ^'^"^ ^^^'"^'^ assigned her 

th^TxtT^t^'u''^^''' t^'^ importance of -attention,'" but 

carriage cor^e'f't/''^ l^^xercises to promote graceful and easy 
With the 1 1 t f"' ""'"'^ standing habits have been presented. 

lacing an,l lu^cZTtvr^ ""Tu "'^'"^^ ' '^^ ^'^^^ 

camc thc i,..son. .1 ^qmlibration were freely discussed. Then 

opment. A-ain ticrh. 1, ^^^^ quarter was given to chest devel- 
The spiromelL f ^ waistbands wer^ attacked. 

iised to ascertain thlw "^''^'^ ^^"^ "''"'^ principle as a gasometer, 
a result : capacity, with the foUo wing averages as 

Central School Cubic inches- 

Business School.... ... 117.66 

Ka..tf*m School.... 108.29 

Western School.... 123.26 

11*^ 
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The figures impressed the pupils as no arguments could. Adrice 
was sou^?ht on the subject of deep breathing, and okest-expttiMiio& 
exeicises became popular. 

Tlie third quarter was spent in exercises for the development of the 
whole body— stretching, running, light jumping and percussion move- 
ments to increase ttie oireulation. The enthusiasm aroused by the 
direction to perform ihe weekly orders on the platform of the exhibi- 
tion hall gave an opportunity to the liealth teacher to bring before the 
students very forcibly the educational rather than the spectacular side 
of the work. They were led to consider the weakness of unumial 
"sjinrts'' for show purposes, and the strength that comes fyom steady 
daily practice for mental and physi<^ culture. Numerous applieations 
came for special exercises. Crocked shoulders, w«ak ankles, uneven 
hips, were all presented for enrative exercises. Several girls were dis 
patched to physicians and are now being- treated for spinal troubles. 
The chest lifts and gymnasium benches were brought into requisition. 
The older girls were of great assistance in promoting this work for a 
few months, but j^reparation for normal-school examinations and 
otlier work removed these helpers; consequently the dalles w^e 
closed. 

The last quarter's work has been devoted to drifis mranged to musical 
accompaniment. These orders are being raemorised to in^ee practice 
durmg the hoMays, the great purpose being to create a love for physical 
work so that the habit of exercise may be retained through life. 

Our normal-school girls need special help and strength if they are to 
become teachers. They should know what the human body is like and 
the function of the dillei ent parts. They should know bow to ex«rdse 
every muscle. They sliould know what are the proper tmd impropw 
tinnos to put in the stomach, how the lungs wwk, »id the neoesiKty 
tor i)ui e air in the making of pure Wood. With tMs in view one 
more lectures on "Anatomy and t^e Science ctf Hygiene^ frwa an expert 
woman physician wfifl be planned for the coming year. 

P01^XI€AI. BOONOMY AND CmL aOYSBNMlSNT. 

nhd-year cto«.— These subjects together make a full course, each 

requirin- a half-year's work. 
The class uses Gen. F. A. Walker^s book as a guide in thefbrmer sub- 
^ ^"(i supplements the text with outside reading. The recitation 
scien largely devoted to the discussion of the principles of the 

consist^'^^ practical application . The work of the last few weeks 
nnii« 1 P^^Pa^ed debates upon the most prominent, economic, aud 
Pohtical questions of the day. 

lowed V^+v^ Fiske's Civil Government in the United States was fol- 
governm^ t lJi«torical development of our local, State, and national 
^iiits, Whose natural interdependence was also carefblly shoWs. 
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Much attention wiis also giveu to the actual working of our several 
systems of .uovernineiit. 
The subject is optional. Time, four hours per week* 

ZOOLOGY. 

With the first-year classes the same general plan of work has been 
followed as heretofore; two hours per week for half a year are spent on 
the subject. The text-book, Packard's Elementary Zoology, has been 
used mainly as a reference book or as a guide in the study of animal 
types ill tlie laboratory. Each student has been required to keep a 
notebook embodyiii^r the results of the laboratory work and such home 
work as it lias been possible to assign. 

- In the second year an opportunity has been given for more advanced 
work by making zoology an elective major study. The class has been 
small, but the students have been enthusiastic and the work done has 
been most satisfactory. In this class no text-book has been used, the 
whole time (five hours per week), beiii^ devoted to laboratory work with 
some standard laboratory manual as a uuide. 

During the latter part of the year considerable time has been devoted 
to the collection and idiMititicatioii of our coniiuon animals. Freciueiit 
excursions into the neij^liboriiig country have been made and from the 
material collected instruction has been given in the best methods of 
preserving specimens for study and exhibition. Home work has been 

ireqiiently assigned and the students have been required to keep a note- 

iHH>k contanung descriptions and carefully prepared drawings of the 

dilUMvnt types studied. 
In the iburth year an opportunity was given to the candidates for the 

}J!Tt » systematic course in zoology. Fourteen young 

Svhrh '^^^'^^ laboratory work. Boyer's Elementary 
Each studLfT ^ ^1'^ «tudy of various animal types. 

noS>oo?^^^^^^^ ""T ^ ^^at and carefully written 

^^S^^TZ^ of her dissections and full 

work has Prc>ceedings. From toe to time home 

standard works hi namr 1] i^^^^^^^ "^^"^^^^ reading in various 

ters, aiKl'thf h!^^^^^^^^^ ^^w been transferred to its new quar- 

have, noNv binm .vccum }^a^ ""^""^ available. Sufticient specimens 
branches of the animal k ri ^ ^^^^^trate tolerably well the various 
summer by the instrnot " i ^ collection of fishes made last 
donated to the school bv^^^ Atlantic Coast has been kindly 

number (.f interestincr jl. • ""^^ ^'<»i'niussion, and from the students a 

I'^ the Western Schoorr"' ' ^^'^^ ^^M. 
zoology, but the instructor nfVr' '''''''' "^^^ ^""^^ instruction in 
mg botany one-quarter of fv ? ^^^^ fourth-year pupils elect- 

lour hours per week in this subject. 
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The text-book used was Packard's Elementary Zoology, withBoyer's 
Elemeutary Biology as a laboratory guide. 

LIBRARY. 

Tlie library was opened and instructions given to first-year pupils 
diiriiij»- the first week of October. 

As a laboratory for English and history preparation the library is 
delicient in the duplication of many standard works constantly called 
for by the pupils and teachers. 

A few volumes to supplement tlie newly added course on the French 
revolution, a few works on American history, and about twelve standard 
maffazines, purchased with the proceeds of a lunch,'' were the only 
additions to the library stock. The number and earnestness of the 
pupils who use the library, and the value of its use in the acquirement 
of leading and investigating habits, forcibly commend a more liberal 
policy in its support. 

BUSINESS SCHOOL STUDIES. 
BUBIl^ESS ARTTHMBTIO. 

First-year eto«.— l^nmber of pupils, 332. 

Several new sul^jects were considered, but the order and general 
treatment of arithmetic work were practically the same as in the pre- 

cedin*; year. 

Tlie recitation periods of the first two weeks were devoted principally 
to a lew, throu<4h mental exercises and work at the board, of f^round 
previously covered. Notation and accurate and rapid work in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division of whole numbers, decimals and 
tractions, were subjects especially considered. 

The applications of percentage were divided, as usual, into two 
classes— those in which percentage alone is involved, and those in 
which time appears as a factor. 

Under the first class were c()nii)leted during the— • 

First </<(((y^rr.— Percentage, prolit and loss, trade discount, marking 
g<»ods, (touimission and brokerage, stocks and bonds. 

>i(C(nH{ (juarter. — Custom-house business, taxes, insurance (fire, marine, 
iii>d lite), bankruptcy. Under the second class were completed interest, 
siiupie, annual, accurate, and compound. 

Tliird gwarter.— Partial payments, United States and mercantile 
lules, present worth and true discount, commercial pa$>er, banks and 
banking, savings banks, domestic and foreign exchange, arbitration 
(theory). 

Fourth quarter. — Ratio and simple proportion, general average (the- 
0J*y), storage, equation of payments, averaging of accounts, account 
sales, cash balance, partnership, square root, and in mensuration the 
triangle. 
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During the last two weeks iiiiscellaiieous examples were given, cover- 
ing the work of the entire year. In eaeli quarter several hours were 
devoted to written lessons and to examinations in the subjects consid- 
ered, while every opportunity was taken for review, principally by 
means of mental exercises. In the last two quarters, at tl^ begin- 
ning of a recitation, a few moments were frequ^tly spent in exer- 
cises in rapid calculations, only such rules being considered as could be 
instantly and clearly comprehended. 

On taking uj) a new snbi(H't laijnls were required to show clearly the 
relation between it and subjects already considered, and then, through 
inductive exercises and mental examples, to derive, logically, the under- 
lying principles on which the solution of a problem depends. In the 
recitations, as a rule, statements of problems only were requked, except 
where special difficulty had been encountered in the written exercises 
assigned for work outside of class. The aim, at all times, was to secure 
accuracy and clearness of expression, and to deal with each subject 
from the standpoint of practical business methods. 

Second-year class.—Nmnher of pupils, 140. 

The second-year work in this subject was confined to a review of the 
work done the previous year, on(5 hour a week being assigned for this 
purpose. Special stress was laid upon the bm^ness applicatitms of 
arithmetic. 

BOOKKE^SPING. 

FirHt.year class.—Number of pupils, 330. 

After a preliminary training in ruling and arrangement, pupils were 
I^'T'"^! '''^^^^ ill journalizing, both orally and by written exercises 
f\Tu:l '"T''^^ H)inplexity. In the second quarter, the excr- 
tZZ ''^'^ as a basis for class-room book- 

Xrwf;u7' '"'^'^^ ^ construct daybook entries and 

Wm; P-tners.' When'kepnpilshad 

varil.i b / ^^"';liar with this elementary work, the exercises 

with the routine 'Zv'''^^ ^Vf^wiug of business forms in connection 
pupils were re • a ^^^^^ ^'""'^ its own bank and officers, 
cheeks, bonds cerHW 1^ execute in ])roi)er form notes, drafts, 
1^^'*' this purUe a n i""^ '"'^ ^^^^^i' Papers used in business. 

District were carefullv"" " ^''"''^ suitable for use in the 

course sueh practice wa ^'^ "^^''^'^^ teacher. Throughout the 

elucidathig the more ...^,''\';^^^^''^'^»ted by oral recitations and quizzes, 

Second-year cUss,^j^Z\ ^T''^^''^ practices. 

The second-year ini tio 
practice of the first ve n i ^ continuation of the double^tiy 

completed duHno ^'/'^^'''''''^^^a^ ^^e^cises in the text-book being 
thoKMighiy driiu,! in diiiw' u ^^"^^ quarters. Students were 

and au admini ir'""!^ '''''''''^ ^^^^^^"^^^1 ''''' 

set was worked. lu addition, the 
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teacher frequently placed before the students problems which he had 
iiii't in his own exi)erieuce as bookkeeper, thus inakiiig the course busi- 
nesslike in character. 

SHORTHAND. 

First year class, — ^Number of pupils, 326. 

During the first three quarters the classes were instructed . from 
Jianics's Shortliand Manual, the method of teaching used in this book 
being followed in nearly all res})ects. 

Cheat attention was ])aid to accurate work, the pupiLs from the first 
being" required to make small, light, and well-formed outlines. As an 
incentive to the study of word-signs a series of word sign matches 
were held at the end of the third quarter in each of the first-year ac- 
tions, the successful pupils in these matcheisi entering a final contest. 
This plan proved to be beneficial, as the competition stimulated pupils 
to study. 

Dm ingthe fourth quarter a short story was practiced, no eftbrt being 
made to get rapid writing, but great care being taken to obtain perfect 
characters. For the first five chapters, outlines for the difficult words 
and phrases were put on the board by the pupils before the dictation 
began, but the remainder of the chapters were dictated without pre- 
vious preparation. After the dictation was taken by the pupils, they 
were required to read back their notes, to correct; earefhlly their errors 
from a coi>y put on the board, and to write the story in their notebooks. 
They were then re(|uired to make a typewritten transcription under the 
sui)ervisi()n of the typewriting teacher. This story was used for home 
practice, the pupils being encouraged to write it many times. 

Second-year clans, — Number of pupils, 140. 

The first-year class having fully covered the theory of shorthand, the 
second year began with a brief review, followed by a month's drill in 
word-signs selected from the Beporter's C<»Dpanion. The rmmmder 
of the year was occupied by practlee on matter wl»eh was vead by the 
teacher. Care was taken to select matter for dict«tion which should 
possess intrinsic value. Thus, parliamentary rules were taught by dic- 
tating and transcribing a record of a series of meetings, which was 
prepared to exhibit the method of procedure in a deliberative body, each 
mcinber being impersonated by some pupil, who was required to read 
notes as if he were actually taking part in the ])roceedings. Leases, 
(h < (ls of trust, and declarations at law were also dictated, the teacher 
exi)laining the nature oi the document and it» use wid typewritten 
form before requiring the class to write it. It wiw fraud desirable thus 
to coordinate this subject with commareial law, insuring a knowledge 
of the meaning of the forms which were placed before pupils. As in 
previous years, the endeavor was made chiefly to secure thoroughness 
and accuracy, although suflicient speed was attained for ordinary ofiice 
l^uiposes. 
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COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Second-year class. — Kumber of pupils, 125. 

The general plan of the work in eonnnercial geography was that fol- 
lowed by Tilde n's text book, but the information contained in this book 
was largely supplemented by the teacher Irom other sources, such as 
census aud consular reports. Pupils were encouraged to original effort 
and were required to investigate topics with no other help from the 
tea<5her than suggestions relating to the sources of information. They 
were required to explain the changes which have lately taken place in 
the commerce of the world, thus developing their reasoning faculties 
and their powers of comparison and selection. 

While the absolute knowledge acquired in the study of this subject 
is of undoubted advantage, its chief claim to consideration is perhaps 
its educational value. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. 

Second year c?a«s.— Number of pupils, 140. 

The object of this course is to give a knowledge of the legal effect of 
business forms and to enable the students properly to draw business 
papers. ^ The course consisted chiefly of the study of the law of con- 
tracts, including commercial i)apcr, agency, insurance, partncrsliip, 
common carriers, and sales, while some time was devoted to the busi- 
ness law relatuig to real property. Throughout the course the ordinary 
didatic instruction of the book was supplemented by abundant practice 
m drawing papers. 

MECHANICAL DBAWINO. 

Mrst-year cte.^Kumber of pupils, 32. 
arPhiLTf'lI'^or ^^s* y«ar course in mechanical drawing was largely 
Sfof Zl* 1 "^T ^'"^ ^^'^ t"^^^ devoted to deveh>ping a 

tivewere worked out f:;^^^\'^^'"f ^^^ercisesm mechanical perspec- 
in liffht and ^ivuin r ^'"^'^^ ^'^^'^d work consisted of charcoal studies 

The second vcai wovh wa« J.^ ' 

graphic and ...n^il^l^^^^^^ including ortho- 

from the machines then s^^^^^ ""^'^ taken directly 

pared by the i)U])il^^ti.om tv • instances tracings were pre- 

Some time was aev(>ted t ^^^^"^^^^ '"''^ ^^^"^^ 1^'^"'*^ ""^^'^^ ^''^^^^ 

work inchide,! shaded sket "™®^^^^^**'^^ perspective. The free-hand 

of the room, towers %isibirf ^'' "' '^ ^^"'^ ^^''^ ''^'"'"''^ 

tectural details. school windows, and other archi- 

PENMANSHIP. 

As a separate subject Denm.,. i • 
eaeh flrst-year section the , j'"'^"^ ^^SU one hoar a week to 
tion of the body and a txee moZ^ "^^^ ^ Sood posi- 

«won ot the arm and fingers. The most 
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effective method of improving the penmanship of pupils was found to 
be to exact lej^ible and ueat writing;;" in all exercises. Although the 
results in this department can be improved, most of its students write 
legibly and with a fair degree of facility. 

SPELLING. 

First-year class, — Number of pupils, 336. 

As a separate subject spelling was taught one hour a week to each 
lirst-year section. The plan of the preceding year was followed during 
the lirst three quarters, the method being to improve by eliminating 
misspelled words from the ordinary vocabularies of the pupils rather 
than to teach the spelling of new words. 

Words, selected from text-books and from lists of words misspelled 
throughout the school, were assigned at every alternate recitation. 
These words the pupils placed in notebooks, together with the name of 
the part or parts of speech and a good definition. The pupils were 
required to write the most difficult words of the list in their spelling 
blanks from dictation. Correction followed immediately and all mis- 
spelled words were rewritten at the bottom of the page. In this work 
tlie endcaver was to secure clearness in pronunciation and enunciation, 
and in spelling words for correction stress was laid upon having them 
divided correctly into syllables. 

During the fourth quarter the experiment was tried of using Burke's 
Speech on Conciliation with the American Colonies as a text-book, a 
lesson being assigned at each recitation. The pupils were required to 
read the speech clearly and with expression, to spell each word in the 
lesson with accuracy, to define exactly both Burke's especial meanings 
and the ordinary use of the words, and to use correctly in a sentence 
any word of the lesson. This work had the desired effect of improving 
tlie i)ower of observation, upon which spelling almost entirely depends; 
It also benefited the pupils by improving their pronuneiationj and aided 
them to recite in a diBar and direct manner. 

TYPKWBITINO. 

^irst year class.— 'Nnmhev of i)upils, 235. 

The instruction in this department was practically the same as that 
of last year, l^ipilg were at first made familiar with the parts of the 
Daachine and their uses, after which they were drilled in finger exercises 
*or one (juarter. After the pupils had attained some facility in fingering 
were required to copy common words and simple sentences until 
I'H? iburtb quarter, when a short story, dictated by the shorthand 
teiu her, was transcribed. 

feon<«.year ola*«.— Number of pupils, 140. 
he second-year work consisted almost entirely of the transcription 
0 shorthand notes, care being taken here, as in shorthand, to place 

ore the pupils the best models. Students were required to make 
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duplicate copies by means of carboii paper and the letter press, iiud 
were instructed in the ordinary routine of an office as well as circum- 
stances would permit. 

The military drill for boys was conducted as in previous years, about 
eighty pupils forming Companies E and I of the Higli School Regiment. 
The calisthenic drill, under the direction of Mrs. Walton, has had a 
beneficial elfect in training girls in correct habits of carriage and dress. 
Two debating clnhs, one coni])ose(l of boys and the other of girls, have 
held weekly meetings throughout the year, and a Civic Center Associa- 
tion has met every two weeks of the latter part of the term. The 
library was increased by a number of magaziues and periodicals, pur- 
chased with the proceeds of a kmeh given at Ohdstmas. 

i-WAED OF SOHOLABSHim 

There are within the gift of the Washington High School a number 
of s(tholarsliip8, each affording the recipient a course of instruction in 
one of the liigber institutions of learning. Some of these give an oppor- 
tunity for a full college training; others entitle the holder to a course 
ol professional study in medicine or dentistry. 

It IS only fair to state that while every graduate might compete for 
ttiese scholarships, only a small portion of the class make application. 
The award is then made in the following manner: 

1. Six scholarships in Colun,]»ian University, of this city, are assigned 
upon competitive exannnation given by the university. 

awnrtn fii ''''' '"^''^^^ ^'^^^"^ "^^^ol of tlie school, and are 
awardea as follows : 

asli.lnnlp?,ri '1 "Wilicants are from one of the high schools the 
n s ^T' " "PP""*"* "^^in* the highest Lhotfl record, 
is n'ule ,m„ P»«a'»t8 from two or more schools the award 

io " to cLnr : f " ^"^isof the school record and an cxamina- 
b^i '> ' tL recold K ' '"-^ '">"r tor examination 

exami.iatio., 25 per ceuT "^""^ * Possible 10,0 and the 

UiuU'i- the above reffii1nfin„» 4^ 
as follows: ^su'atious the several scholarships were awarded 

School; w!M!*ShJs°tl?'r*r^ ''=''»''»"»'»Ps, S. M. Bonton, Eastern High 
McKelden, and W V 't' ' , ' M. C. McKelden, Miss B. M. 

The Kendal schol.,;iin °' School. • 

Gordon, Central ITin'i, Sciu,,," University, Mr. George W. 

The Kins s,.ii„i,„4iu in nVi • 
BjTU, of tlu. i:aston, 1 Ugh 8c£r ^"^^^'^ 

Md., MisrBessi Sdw 'Slr'^S?" Woman's College, Baltimore, 

» 'Jiwwrn High SchooL 



I 
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The National Medical scholarship in the National University, Miss 
E. L. Maddren, Central Iligli Scliool. 

The National Dental scholarship in the National University, not 

assi^>ned. 

The Georgetown Medical scholarship in the Georgdtown JJmv&tm^j 
Mr. K. B. BioFd<Mi, Eas^tofB High School. 

U07crBBs Ajm mmu'tAmimNTB. 

BASTBBN HIOH SCHOOL. 

Duriiifi- the year tlie school was favored with a number of addresses 
by pioiiiiiient persons upon themes of vital interest to the school. On 
February 19 Miss Belle Kearney, of Mississippi, addressed tiie school 
ui)ou the importance of abstinence from gtimulants and narcotics. Her 
address was thoroughly i^preoiated by Ite pi^ils, md dotibtless was 
productive of good. 

Oa March 29 Pr^. A. J. Hantington, of Columbian University, 
delivered an address on Greece and the Greek language. 

On Ai)ril 4 Dr. John M. Gregory gave a most interesting lecture to 
the scliool on the Battle of Marathon. 

Oil April 11 Prof. A. W Montague, of Columbian University, favored 
the advanced classes in Latin with a paper on Virgil and his work. 

Oil June 5 the school enjoyed a treat in hearing a brief violin 
recital by Miss Maude Powell. Mrs. Ernst Imt served as accom- 
panist. 

To all these persons the thanks of the school are due for their valuar 
ble services as well as for the cordial interest shown by their visits. 

On two different occasions during the year candy sales were given by 
the young ladies of the school to provide necessary equipment for lab- 
oratories and for gymnasium apparatus. A considerable amount of 
provisions, which was left over, was seat as a donation to the Central 
Union Mission. 

On May 17 an evening tecture, il]«i^rated with stereoptican views, 
was given by Mr. John P. Olum on the W<mderland of America. It 
was successful, both from a financial point of view and in acquainting 
the pupils and their friends with the beauties of the western portion of 
the United States. 

On December 9 a pronunciation match was held, in which representa- 
tives of the ditt'erent sections participated. 
A special effort was made during the year to secure funds for the 



^crease of the library. The plan was, in brief, that each pupil <tf 
e «cnool should em a dcaiar. This plan ^as pceMited to thesehool 
tion f '^^^ representatives of diftferent classes, under tlto direc- 
uiitt ^^^^ ^t>rarian, Miss Gardner, with the cooperation of a com- 
tJate ^ *®^^«r8 consisting of Mr. Gerry and Mr. Wilson. To illus- 
Wious capabUities and wide range of culture of the school, 
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addresses appealing to the pupils for aid were made by pupils in 
English, Latin, Greek, German, and French. Badges were diKtrib 
uted to all those who enlisted in the effort. About a month later a 
jubilee was held at the close of school, when a program was pre- 
sented, consisting of essays setting forth the methods pursued in earn- 
ing the dollars. The full retunis showed that nearly $350 had been 
raised by this effort. In consequence of this plan and its great success 
the library has been far more nseful than it could otherwise have been. 
The need of the school in the matter of a working library for refer- 
ence and for enlargement of the range of work in the several litei ai y 
subjects pursued in the school is still utterly inadequate. Tlie with- 
drawal of the aid given from the contingent fund iu former years has 
been a very serious backset to the uselulness of the library. It is 
therefore earnestly urged that attention be given to this peculiar 
need of the school, which is less favored in this fespect than either 
of the other high schools, with a view to placing it in the matter 
of library faciUties upon an equality with the other branches of the 
high school. 

MILITARY DRILL. 

Nine companies of cadets, forming a regiment, were organized at the 
begiiming of the school term. The Central School had four companies, 
the hastern two, the Western one, and the Business two. 

I lie competitive company drill was held this year at the National 
i^aseball Park, Seventh and Boundary streets. The drill occupied 

.^M'^';!^^?'^'^^***^'*^ ^"""'^^ '''' 23, and the second battalion 
«nrwf Company H, of the first battalion, was determined the 

the IseTTe'^dri? ""'""''^ '' ''^ ^'''^ 

of^^ZlnZ^^\^' '^'^'''^ '^'''^ part «f the various captains 

WaXn'gTrV ? ^^^^^-^^ ^-Pt. Allison Nailor, of the 

regiment • ! "^\,^"^''"try' P^^^ented a valuable gold medal to the 
year to thet^i n f ,f ^'^P^^'^^ ^he school and is to beawarded each 
the end of th!' school ^^^^j^"""^® "^"^""P^^y* be worn 
C3aptam .Nador's letter of presentation is given in full. 

Bear Sir: Havin. for ve, WAsmNQTON, D. C, Deeemher 6, 1894, 

education fotniino part of ti ""^^^'^ed ^th the greatest interesti the miUtary 
I am proud to say, has reaclie!l\''T''"^""' ''^ Washington High School, which, 
tion of the country, and wish 10!!;' Perfection as to challenge the admira- 

loim, I take l>U"asureinT>r««ar,*- '"'^'^^f^st my appreciation in some sulistautial 
gold uuMlal, set iu aiauiouVto r^l 't" "^^^^^ «ity of Washington a 

When " T''^ ' ' • ' Property of said school forever, with tUe 

J^udge'd to tL^'ZHXifun^ scliolastic year, the prize flag shall have been 
j2 said cou.pan, IZ^T ^^^-^ ^^Snnent, the officer 

^ the same untU tirend ^^^^ ^v^^^'^^ ^^cor^ted with the medal. He 

^ lohool year, when it to to be letumad to 
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your custody, or that of your sucoessord in office, to be again competed for at each 
successive year following. 

If, in your judgment, the interests of the school will be further promoted by per- 
mitting the young ladies and gentlemen students now on the rolls of the High 
School to compete for designs for the proposed medal, I shall be gratified to present 
to the student ofTering the best and most artistic design, whether finally accepted or 
not, the sum of $10, as a slight token of my appreciation of the efforts bestowed 
upon the ohject I luivc in view. 

With the best wishes for the future success of the Washington High School, permit 
me to subscribe myself as 

Your fneiul and servant, Aluson Nailor. 

Dr. 1\ K. Lane, 

rrincipal Washington High ^School, iraahington, JJ. C, 

The upper portion of the medal is composed of two crossed rifles of 
gold, under which is a spread eagle, irnder this is a heavy gold bar with 
the Avoids, inconspicuously disi)]My('d, ^'Allison Xailor Prize Medal.'' 
Wioiight artistically in this device are two American ensigns, iuAvhich 
the stars are represented by small, well-cut diamonds, and the blue 
field and stripes by tricolored enamel. Under this is suspended the 
medal, a five-pointed star of white enamel, with a rare diamond at 
each point. In the center of the star is the deftly worked mono- 
gram " H. S. 0." Under the star is the date line. Altogether it is the 
handsomest medal in the soldiery of the District. 

During the present year the setting-up drill has been made a promi- 
nent feature of the military work, nearly one hour of each drill day 
being devoted exclusively to these exercises. The result is encour- 
aging; there is no doubt that the physique of the cadets has been 

nuK h improved by the added importance given to this branch of the 
drill. 

OONOLtJSION. 

In conclusion, the prineii)als of tlie branch schools. Miss Westcott, Mr. 
Sites, Mr. Davis, andjnyself, wishtoexpress our appreciation of the many 
kindnesses of the superintendent, and of the numerous courtesies shown 
the s( hooi and to us by Mr. J. J. Darlmgton, chairman of the Kormal 
High Schools committee, and his associates, Mr. J. J. Whelpley, 
Mr. J. H. Wilson, and Mrs. Stowell. 

Very respectfully, F. E. Lane. 

June 30, 1896. 



NORMAL SCHOOLr. 



Washington, D. C, June 30, 1895, 
-Dear Sib J I have the honor to submit herewith the report of the 
a^shiiigton Kormal School for the year ending June 30, 1895 : 
since '^^^^^ '^^^^ount of the present year seems unnecessary and futile 
of tT.^^^^^^ l>een no change in the general purpose and organization 
e school. These have been given with considerable elaboration m. 
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preceding years. The (changes that may be noted are those whicli arise 
from ]ar<;'er experience and longer study on the part of those having the 
Normal Scliool in their immediate charge. 

As hitherto, there existed botli professional and practice departments 
under the instruction and direction of the principal, assisted by the 
method and practice teachers. The work €i the school advaneed al<H)g 
these two lines. The time devoted to professional study was given 
first to a thorough review of the subjects taught in the grades of the 
public schools. After this review or study, ^vherever the conditions 
demanded it, each subject was gathered into a logical unit made u[) of 
parts whose relations to one another, as well as the relations of each 
to the whole, were determined by analytical study. This work with 
each subject was followed by a study of children, in order to establish 
a practical psychological basis for the building up of theories concern- 
ing the best means of giving to these children both training and cul- 
ture. The pupil-teachers were then required to grade the work of each 
subject, using their recently acquired knowledge of the child mind as 
a guide. Methods were then given, usually by means of lessons, with 
the analysis and criticism of these. A few pedagogical works were 
read by the class. These were analyzed and discussed in the light of 
the observations and experiences of the pupil- teachers during the year. 

The practice department consisted of ten schools— from the first to 
the tourtli grade, inclusive. The subjects were those taughtin the cor- 
respondmg grades of other city schools. The pupil-teachers added 
practical power to their professional training by teaching the schools of 
trie practice department. Each served in short terms, during which 
'^!,^^^,"^\d^^«sPonsiblefor the progress of the school under her 

; f ""^^^^ ""'''''^''^ «^^^'^><>1. by illustrative lessons, by 
Wnrl?. criticism, and by <liscussion of plans of work sought 
PurwCrs "^^^^^^^^ intelligence and skill of the 

SeT5-S: :^;:;;r;^:^ ''7"^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^"^^ 

, 11 <ui,l the proficiency of the pupils of the practice 



department, indicates t\^i\r ^""^ ^""^^^^ P"*^"^ 

torily solved. problems were in the main satisfac- 

^-'?--n;\ the pupil-teachers in this particu- 

whenhi MvvresmmJhul ^ ^^ature of their work during this time 

Normal S.-hool. Two vears f i • training in the 

ably facilitate the work in ti ' '"""^'^'''^ ''^ ^^"^^ immeasur- 

bringing to a greater statp 7 -^^^^^s of the city schools by 

partially awakened bv n,, ^^'('^ '^ ncy powers that seem to be mlj 

Of the 52 puXXT ' department, 
sional traming 49 wore '''y'^'^ '^'^ from the high school foriffofes- 
beld according to custom^!;! r^^*^* graduating exercises were 

-torn lu the normal c1imi« room of the Fraiiklin 
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building?. These, conducted by the superin ten dent of public schools, 
ilon. W. B. Powell, consisted of addresses by Dr. F. li. Lane and Mr. 
W. 13. Patterson, with music by the graduating class, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Alys E. Bentley. Besides the immediate fnends of the 
pupils there was present a fair representation of the (^cial Mends of 
the school. Mr. J. W. Whelpley, Mr. Blanche K. Bruce, Mrs. L. B. 
Stowell, and Mrs. M. O. Terrell, members of the board of education, 
added much to the enjoyment of the day. Mr. J. W. Whelpley, presi- 
dent of the board of education, gave the diplomas. The crowded 
coiulition of the room upon this day suggests arrangements by which 
^reatei' ])ersonal comfort may be secured and more room given for the 
accuinmodation of a greater number of the friends ef the pfipils to 
partic ipate in the g^eral happiness at tiiis culminaticm of t^eardnoas 
labors of the yesur, 

lu conclusion, I wii^ to express my appreciation and gratitude for 
every advantage, whether of material aid or encouragement and sym- 
pathy, given to our school by the superintendent and the members of 
the board of education. 

Very respectfully, IDA Gilbert Myers, 

FrincwaL 

Hon. W. B. Powell, 

iiuperintendent o/FubUc Schools* 



DRAWING. 

Wa8H1N(tTON, D. C, June 30, 1895. 
Dear Sir: The work for this department for the year 1894r-95 was 
opened l)y a series of teachers' meetings for fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
^i^l'th grades. These were held for the purpose of preswiting to the 
teac hers methods of teaching consteuction to the end that the pupils 
mi^ht be strong in the ability to read and make working drawings. 
Awelve such meetings were held, two in each of the six divisions, 
one to the fifth and sixth grades, and one to the seventh and eighth 
grades. Each of these meetings was immediately followed by a lesson 
given by a special drawing teacher, practically illustrating the ideas 
presented at the first meeting, making twenty-four meetings in all 
evot( (I to this subject. The result was a better andwstanding of the 

8^11 iei t and during the course the attainment of more uniformly good 

results. 

in!^^ wibjeot considered iB t^hers' meetr 

The^ '^'^ attention was given this subject the previous year. 

tions^^^"^** <>f the course pursued in accordance with the reconimenda- 
in - fv^^^ thne were so satisfactory that one series of meet- 

ma year was deemed sufficient, six in the three higher grades, 
or the fifth, and three lor the fourth, fifteen in all. Four meetings 
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were held for the mixed schools in the county. The teachers of the 

graded schools of the county attend the city meetings. 

Tlie erection of new l)nil(lin«;s in the county, thus increasing the num- 
ber of graded scliools, is gradually eliminating the necessity of a course 
in drawing for mixed schools. No special meetings were held for the 
three lower gi ades, the monthly meetings held by the director of work 
in these grades affording opportunities for suggestions by the director 
of drawing. 

A third series of meetings had relation to the use that may be made 
of the skill acquired in clay modeling in leading pupils to an apprecia- 
tion of fine art forms and in encouraging creative power in this direction. 

The pupils in our schools learn not only to handle clay, they ai e led 
through the drawing and modeling of plant forms from nature to observe 
and appreciate the laws of growth. No one realizing this influence upon 
the external form and the life given to expression when this is recognized 
can look through the piles of drawings to be found in any of our schools 
without seeing thatln spite of many individual failures thereis evidenced 
in them this appreciation by the pupils as a result of special attention 
given to the subject. This realization is a preparation for seeing in the 
art form the qualities that give to it strength and beauty. Telling the 
pupil that certain laws underlie all forms of art expression and that 
these laws are derived from nature is not enough. 

With this thonght of a certain amount of preparation already attained 
a short course m decorative art connected with clay modeling was pre- 
sen ted to the teachers. The following is a brief outline : 

iakmg the universal law of radiation as a basis, the fifth grades, 
luZ^i^ ^""^ modeling leaves from nature, study direction and 
ZTZ 1 ^'^^^^ fr^^ They are shown 

iofirll' . ornaments fron, leaves where this radia- 

te ornal^^^^^^^ similar examples of architec- 

ts a nrerrTt 'T"^ ^"^^^^^''^^ ^ ''^^^ ^^^eets of Washington 
ILTLT '''' "^^'^^^"^ ornamental treatment of a 

expmS^fn^^^ manifested in flowers, study the 

observe examples in 7 , r ' ^""^ drawings of which are shown, 
flower as a motive. ""^^"^"^^^^ °^odel rosettes, taking the natural 

The seventh ei-uittu v 

motive. ^ ^^^^ branches or a flower with its leaves as a 



plants. iVrns, and palmt fn f ? ^^^^^^ ""^^^^^^ growth, as bulbous 
branclii's as uscmI in orn They also take the vine and pliable 

before (U scribed. ^»*»ental scrolls, studying and designing as 

Mure or less of this work h 
clay modeling. The plan ah '^^^^^^ ^ connection with 

eflbrt under circumstances tw"'^"^'''"^"^ "^^^ only a more determined 

that seem to promise valuable results, for 
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successful creative work of this kind in these grades depends on four 
conditions: First, previous practice in drawing and modeling; second, 
oil the presence in tbe schoolroom of suitable casts and good shaded 
studies of ornament; third, on the training of the perceptive powers of 
tlie child throughout his general course of study; and fourth, on a 
teacher experienced in the work. These conditions are largely fulfilled 
in our schools now, and I believe that very much may be accomplished 
in the future toward a cultivation of creative power. 

COLORS IN PBIMABY GRADES. 

The cultivation of the perception of color through the use of colored 
l)apor lias been (^uite thorough for several years, but the more that is 
accomplished in this direction the greater seems the necessity foi some 
form of color expression with a supply of adequate material. 

Colors wwe supplied to thirty-five teachers willing and competent to 
teach the subject. The results were satisfactory so far as time in which 
to do the work was available, but as it was given to only a portion of 
the school no place could be assigned to it in the already crowded 

pioj' rammes, causing it to fall short iu some of the schools of the results 

desired. 

Tlie coming year it is expected that material will be provided for the 
iirst three grades and that expression in both form and color will be 
included in the child's training from the first year of his school life. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The excellence of the work accomplished by the ])upils of the !N"ormal 
School was very marked at the close of last year's session. 

It is but Justice to say that this was largely due to the interest taken 
n» tlie work by the principal and her assistants, to their kindness, in 
sceiiijr that pupils were not withdrawn from the drawing classes for 
otlu I work, and to their insistence that the illustrative skill acquired 
should be used in the preparation and the giving of the lessons required 
from pupil teachers. It is to be hoped that this interest will continue 
that the teachers of future years may be equally well equipped for this 
important part of their work, doubly imj^ortaut because it is not for 
the teaching of drawing alone, but for the aid it gives in the adequate 
I'resentation of other subjects. 

I lespectlully submit the above as an imperfect record of the most 
salient features of the past year's woriu 

S. E. W. Fuller, 

xjrr Director of JDrawifig. 

*v . iJ. Powell, iS^perintmdenU 
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MANUAL TRAINING REPORT. 

Washington, D. C, June 30, 1895. 
Dear Sir: Elsewhere I present figures showing the distribntion of 

the boys in the various shops and the cost of maintaining these shops. 
As a fui ther report upon the work of the closing year, and upon the 
outlook for the future, I submit the following*: 

The ])lau which last year introduced the manual training exercises 
into the regular drawing of grades seven and eight, the drawings pro- 
duced being afterwards used by the boys in the shops, was continued, 
but with better results. Some further improvements are desirable, 
which added experience of the regular and special teachers will 
doubtless bring about. The idea is believed to be a good one, and 
every effort will be made to prove its practicability. 

In grades seven and eight greater smoothness and certainty marked 
the progress of the year's work in both instruction and execution. 
Many points very necessary to the success of the work, but of relatively 
minor importance, are now becoming matters of routine. Therefore 
more attention and effort can be centered where most needed, viz, 
upon the instruction. The quality of this has much improved in the 
last few years, and may now be said to be, for the most part, highly 
commendable. When it is considered that the instructors were not men 
especially trained as teachers, that they came upon a field not only new 
to them but practically untried by others, the results already visible 
speak well for the application and general fitness of the corps. The 
whole question of instruction has ever been treated as a problen^ 
always solving, never solved. The unbiased attitude of the men 
toward all theories and methods of instruction has tended to sur- 
T^Zl ^^'^ '^'^j^'^ ^'^^ a natural, healthy atmosphere, 

whi^h ^'^ the way of the reception of every lesson 

rci u^oI!''n'r'' ^^""''^ ^^^^ the important things become 

Ho io^^^ T"'"''''' appreciation of manual training, 

It. 0 iti on, relation, and aims, has resulted. 

Tl crrwas^ u auspiciously inaugurated. 

T '^'^ ^^^^ 

boys were those who had S^d t'hr"' --^nd-year 

la^year, as indicated^ ^^^^Z;::^ '^"^ ^ 

it IS believed that aa +i mat year, 

third and fourth years itl """''''^ advances in force through the 
other modern courses for ^'"^ '''''^ ^""^^ ^^^^^ 

reasonable limits the timo^^'- '"''^ture. Statistics show that, within 
- ehmination of any other st "7' " V' '''''"''''^ training need not cause the 
It is introduced into the c !' ^^'^ scholarship of the students, 

the time allotted, it has th . * broadening element, and if, in 

As the technical eouise h Ji'^'"'"'!^ ^^"^^^ should be given it. 

course becomes better fitted into the organization of 
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the Central School, there should be found no cause for criticising it 
upon this point. Its aim is to train boys more broadly, to point them 
to as high and quite as useful careers. Where such courses liave been 
longer established elsewhere they are doing this. Washington can do 
as much if the opportunity be given. 

As the existence of this course becomes more generally known, stu- 
dents will probably come to the Central, from distant parts of the city, 
to benefit by it. Thus there will be given to the very considerable 
nucleus now existing such growth that it will be but necessary to step 
from the old into a suitable new building to continue as a well- developed 
technical high school. This change to a new building can be made in 
the near future, but not until adequate accommodations are secured 
should it be attempted. The results already reached, those possible 
with proper facilities as shown by the achievements in other cities, 
and, finally, the unique position of Washington— all these demand that 
the best known means be provided. To say that the work here repre- 
sents the best of the kind anywhere is but to repeat the statement of 
caretnl investigators. No effort should be spared to keep that state- 
ment true. 

For the inspiration of your active interest in every important detail 

of my work, I wish to make due acknowledgment. 

Yours, respectfully, ^ 

' J. A. Ohambeklain. 

Supt. W. B. Powell. 



PHYSICAL TRAININO. 



Washington, D. C, June 30, 1895, 
Deak Sib: I present herewith my report for the year ending June 
ao, 1895: 

The aims and purposes of school gymnastics, as we have interpreted 
and applied them to our Washington school system, have been so fully 
set forth in previous reports that a repetition seems unnecessary. 
Their value as a means of education, fitting into the other work of the 

school, has been previously discussed. A great truth we must bear in 
iniiul is that physical education, like all edu(;ation, is a training of the 
nervous system and bears a direct relation to mind in that all mental 
action is dependent on the nervous structure and its blood supply. 

One view of the subject, however, I venture to present which may 
serve to emphasize its importanceas a coordinate branch of instruction. 
With the new education— teaching by observation and experiment- 
has come a training of the organs, by which knowledge is first ac- 
quired. This implies a training of the muscles and nerye centers of 
hand and eye, which are con(;erned in perception. Those of the trunk 
legs receive little or no attention. Manual training, drawing, sew- 
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ing, and much of kindergarten work call upon the hij^lier nerve centers 
for their execution. How important it is that the lower, fundamental 
nerve centers of trunk and legs, upon whose healthful action the former 
depends, he so strengthened as to form a good basis for the operation 
of the higher nerve centers. There is bo do^bt that by means of gym- 
nastics, exercising specially the trunk and legs, the higher aetivities 
are assisted as well as the fiiller development of the ohild aecnred. 



GBADING. 



Owing to the development of i)()wer in all the classes a closer grad- 
ing than ever before attempted marked the year's work. When gym- 
nastics were introduced into the schools only three grades or divisions 
of the work according to the ability of the papils at that time were 
considered necessary. After two years, as the children gained in 
power, four divisions were made, more difficult exercises being intro- 
duced into the higher classes, while others were transferred to lower 
grade schools. This year five grades of gymnastics, adapted to the 
age of children and corresponding;'' with their different degrees of bodily 
development, have been instituted. Thus has the work steadily ^rown 
and enlarj^ed year by year, giving greater variety in movements, adapt- 
ing itself to the powers of the child who has outgrown the exercises 
given in corresponding grades of previous years, and is now settling 
into a thoroughly graded course which will form a basis for all future 
efforts. 

Any system of exercises, Uke any method of instruction, is merely 
tentative. It is one step in the great trend of progress. If we would 
pront by the late discoveries and results of scientific investigation in 
la a^oLT'' A I^^y^^^^^gy and psychology, our course of study must 
n ^"^^,^^1^^^^^ of change whenever demanded. We must be 
nre^nt k^^^^^^^ "'"'^'^ teachings as the best, a^jcording to our 
Tas Sn our Jr^^ "^"'^ ^^^^^ds and work upon such. It 
Tn thes?Z.rt ^'"'P P^^^ ""'^^ wonderful advance made 

iS^i^^^hrilts^ ^ 

WANDS AND DUMB-BELLS, 

At an expense of ftl 200 n • i 
dumb-bells and all sevenfi f ^*»*^-gi<^de rooms were furnished with 
of wands and bells into th T "^^^'"^ ^'^^ wands. The introduction 
meat, the success of whiohV"'^ '''^^ ^"'^'^^^^ * ^^-^^^^ ^^1'^'"' 
new exercises were taken " T^'^^ i^^^itied the expenditure. These 

Bible without the previous'^' '''' ^'^""^ '""^^"^^ ^^^^^ 
economy of movement v ^'^^ ^ ^y^^nastic training in precision and 
given to the work as a wh ^^^^ greater variety lias been 

increased, and a closer o , . i- , '""^^^^ in those grades has been 
attempted, has been made iZ^ki course, than ever before 

possible. We propose to limit all exercises 
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witb wands to the seventh year of school and all with bells to the eighth - 
year. Pupils in the lower grades feel they are working up to something 
higher. Their exercises lead up to the proper handling of such light 
apparatus. Work with wands and bells is greatly limited by the com- 
paratively small amoant of space between desks, yet enough oan be 
given to «eoiire systematic training for one year. As in ^he tEe& m&^ 
meats, the plan of having di8tii»)t hygienic exercises is followed in the 
ase of wands and bells. Movements are not given merely because they 
look pretty or are easy, but because they have a definite hygienic or 
educative purpose. 

INDIVIDUAL WORK. 

Kow that teachers are becoming adept in handling classes as a mais, 
greater attention is being paid to the individual child. By n^ns of 
signals and commands the teacher is able to keep the whole class at 

work and, at the same time, ({uietly give such individual criticism as 
may be necessary. In this way each child knows his special error in 
execution and profits thereby. It has been our method to avoid touch- 
ing a pupil, thereby giving physical help, but rather to train the child 
to depend upon himself for the correct performance of the exercise. 

Teachers have been utged in special meetings to study their chil- 
dren as individuals, to know their special physical defects, and to strive 
to correct those defects. A careful study of the natural and acquired 
movements of children, by close and accurate observers, opens up a 
lar^e lield of information in regard to their mental as well as physical 
condition. There is no doubt that "child study" is destined to play an 
important part in determiuiug educational methods of the future. 

SUPERVISION. 

The usual programme of one visit from the special instenctorin about 
twenty school days was faithfully followed, giving with regularity the 
advantages of instruction from a si)ecialist. A report of such visits 
and of the results observed in the schoolroom is made weekly to the 
director. At these meetings a discussion is held concerning ways 
and means best calculated to improve the teaching and further the 
interests of this department. 

As the result of such conferences, the cooperation of the supervising 
principals, and extra visits made by the director wherever necessary a 
steady gain has been made in the teaching of gymnastics throughout 
the city. 

At the close of this year a special report was made to all the super- 
vismg principals showing the average work of each teacher during the 
year. Those teachers whose work fell below the average will be spe- 
cially looked after next year in the hope that the cause of failure may be 
removed. It is always the effort on the part of the director to strengthen 
weak teachers, thereby buildinf up the wwk as a whole. 
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NORMAL CLASS. 

Eealizing that no surer means of securing intelligent work from the 
great body of teachers in the future can be had than that of good in- 
struction in the normal school, every effort was made in that direction. 
The course consisted of a study of the aims, purposes, and benefits of 
school gymnastics as a means of health, mental training, and general 
culture; a jnactical knowledge of the exercises taught and methods of 
teacliiii<» the same; the observation of model lessons given by the direc- 
tor to pupils in the i)ractice school, and criticism of special lessons given 
by the students. Some work with the voice was attempted, the aim 
being to make the members of the class conscious of their own defects, 
to the end that as teachers they may set an example of good tones in 
the schoolroom. 

For as thorough a study as the importance of this subject demands 
too little time is allowed. One hour a week is all that can be spared 
from the crowded programme of the normal school. T would add my 
plea to that of others interested in the best workings of our normal 
department, that the course be extended to two years, thereby adding 
to the efaciency ot the school. 

SEATING OF PUPILS. 

More time and attention than ever before have been devoted to fitting 
pu pils with desks and seats adapted to their size. At the beginning of 
the year supervising principals took the matter in hand, and in so far 
as was practicable, seats and ddsks of special sizes were placed in rooms 

I ZZl^rf^^'*?"^^^**^^ of pupils unusually small 

or unusually large for the grade. 

de?kT ^Thf^ ""^^'^ ^^'^^ ^"^^^^ly ^ith adjustable seats and 
the feet f ^''? ""'^^''''"'^ ^'^^^^^ of the knees, so that 

Mgtt 0 " ^ b!! " T a4iust;d to the 

d^s? duL a . '^^^ forearms ea^ rest on the 

S i ' M ^r^-^ or raismg the shoulders, 

beigbt wheii .^i greatly in individuals who have the same 
leg and imitW ^^^^^^ of proportion between length of 

cliild, littin- 1dm with o ^^^^^^ adjustment of seat and desk to tlie 

to his c omfort, obviatin th" ''^''^ ^""^ "^'"''^^ ^"^''^ 
positions specially harmfnl^T^f"'^^ assuming cramped, abnormal 

- cry schoolroom iu the city ^'"'"'"'''^ ^^^^^^ ^'^"^^ 

The new Buchanan aohnni ^ 

'xt fall, is the first one su^^^ ^^^^theast Washington, to be opened 
to be hoped that others wm Slw''^*" Kiustable fomiture. It is 
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OONOLITSION. 

It is impossible to test tlie full measure of success or failure of our 
efforts. It is iu the remote future, with school days long past, that 
the lasting influence of such work will be felt by the individual child. 
That the bodies of our children in school are bettei^hrmed, better car- 
ried, and more gracefiilly used, we have no doubt. We can* only com- 
pare them with our recoUectioilMf'Qi^e ai^earance of pupils as we knew 
them six years ago. • - 

(Jratefiil juiknowledgment is due to the assistant instructors, who 
have faitljfully carried on the work. 

Thanking you for your generous support in all efforts to advance the 
work, 1 am, 

Yours respectfully, Eebeooa Stoneboad, 

IHrector of Ph^siml Training in Public Schools, 
Mr. W. B. Powell, 

tSuperiiitendent of Schools. 
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BRIEF SCHOOL DIRECTORY 



Seventh division 

Ei*;litli division A.... 
Kiglith division B.. 



High School... 
Normal School, 



SUPKKINTEXUKNT. 

G. F. T. Cook, Sumner School. 

CLERK. 

J. W. F. Smith, .Sumuer School. 

SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS. 

-..II P. Montgomery Snmner School. 

...W. S. Montn:omery John F. Cook School. 

--.J. H. N. Waring Lincoln School. 

PRINCIPALS. 

...F. L. Cardozo High School. 

...Lucy E. Moten fMiss) Magmder School. 



Music. 
Music. 



B. F 
I.T. 



DIRECTORS. 

Orant 



Drawing.. 

Mannal training ^'^ ' 



.1215 W street NW. 
.1722 Tenth street NW. 



Coo 



ang 



J. H. Hill 



^'^^»teT High School. 



.Miller School. 



Sevvint; JJ^*^'^ <-'ook (Miss) Miller School. 

Physical culture „ ^yP^^ax (Miss) . . . .Miner School. 

^' G^eorgc (Mi«s) .... 619 J5 street NE. 
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SUPERINTENDENT COOK'S REPORT. 



Washington, I). C, September ,30, 1895. 
The Board of Trustees of Public Schools of the District of Columbia. 

(iEN i LEiNiEN: Herewitli is presented the report of the schools of the 
sev(Mitli and eiolith divisions of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, embracing all the colored schools of the city, for the school 
year ending June 30, 1895. Submitted with this report are the reports 
of the supervising principals, of the principals of the High and Normal 
schools, of the directors of drawing, music, and manual training, and 
of the directresses of sewing, cooking, and physical culture. 

Statistics showing the classification of pupils embraced in the enroll- 
ment, the number of teachers employed and their classification, the 
cost of tuition, the cost of supervision, and other information are pre- 
sented in detail in the following tabulated statement. 

Tlie whole number of pupils enrolled was 12,479. They were enrolled 



as follows: 

Normal School •- ^6 

High School 618 

Total 644 

GraniMiar schools : 

Eijrlith f^rade '.. 523 

Sevontli j^rade '^1^ 

Sixth grade 971 

Filth grade - 1,227 

Total 3,439 

Primary schools : : 

Fourth grade 1,516 

Third grade 1,983 

Second grade 2, 073 

First grade — - 2,824 

Total 8, 396 

Grand total ; - . 12, 479 

The entire number of schools iu these two divisions was 235. They 
^ere classified as follows : 

Normal School 1 

Highschool i 

Total _ _ 2 
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Grammar schools : 

Eighth grade .... 10 

Seventh grade .... 16 

Sixth grade 19 

Fifth grade , , 22 

Total ~67 

Primary schools: 

Fourth grade 28 

Third grade *37 

Second grade *42 

First grade *59 

'i'^tal 166 

Grand total 

The whole number of teachers employed was 286, of whom 248 were 
female and,38 male. They were eurolled iu grades as follows: 

Snporvisino- principals 3 

Normiil school *** 5 

High School ' '* 22 

Grammar schools: .--•-•••••-«'-• 

Eighth grade 1q 

Seventh grade ." " 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 22 

Primary schools : ' 

Fourth siade 28 

'I'hird grado ... "" oe 

^ , , «)& 

Second grade ^ 

First grade '/^ 

Teachers of music l 

Teachers of drawing * 

Teachers of carpentry .'. * 
Teac hers of metal working' ' l 

Teachers of cookery • 

Teachers of sewing ^ 

Teachers of phy sical cuiture" ' ' " 3 

Total.... 

286 

Teachers oraduatea of thftWocV x 

Teachers gra.luates of the Z l'^^ '''' ^'^^ ^^^^ ^"^"^^1 schools 

Teachers graduates of othor . ^""^^^ School only 15 

Teachers graduates of , " '1""'^ " - 

26 

Teachers graduates of colle.n.. " " i - - 23 

TeiM»hers not graduates of anv 2 .^'''^^ '"^^^^^ ^ 

^ "I the above courses 36 

Teachers counted in more fha« 293 

more than one course 7 

Total.. ■ ^ 
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The cost of schools for supervision and teaching: 

Superintendent $2/250. 00 

Clerk -• 800.00 

Messenger 200. 00 

Supervising principals; 3, at $2,000 each. 6, 000. 00 



Total 9,2gO;00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 10,046) .91 

TUITION. 

Normal School: 

Principal $1, 500. 00 

Two teachers 1, 600. 00 

One teacher 700. 00 

One teacher 650. 00 



Total » 4, 350. 00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 26) . 50. 00 



High School : 

Principal , 1,800.00 

Twenty-one teachers 16, 901. 90 

Total 18. 701. 90 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 550) 34. 00 



Oraniinnr schools (10 eighth, 16 seventh, 19 sixth, 22 fifth grade schools). . 64, 150. 00 

Cost ]>er ])iipil (estimated on the average enrollment, 2,754) 19. 66 

Priiiuny schools (28 fourth, 37 third, 42 second, 59 first grade schools). . . t82,298. 39 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 6,717) 12.74 

Special teachers (3 music teachers, 4 drawing teachers, 3 physical cul- 
ture teachers ) 7^ 427. 42 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 10,016) .73 

Teachers of manual training (carpentry, 5j metal working, 2; cookery, 

5; sewing, 7) 12,600.00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 10,046) 1. 25 

Average cost per pupil for tuition in all the schools (based on the aver- 
age enrollment, 10,046) 17. 87 

The followiiif,^ embrace, among other statistics, the average salary 
P^'i teacher, the total cost of instruction, including supervision, and the 
amount paid to janitors : 

KORlfAL SCHOOL. 

Number of teachers trained 26 

Average attendance ^ 

Number of teachers employed ! 5 

Average salary $870. oo 

mOH SCHOOL. 

Number of pupUg enrolled 618 

Average enrolhnent 550 

Averaov attendance 628 

^o't of attendance .' '[ " " ... 96.0 

J^^l^umber of tardinesses per month 81. 4 



ling the cost of teaching six practice schools, $3,100. 
increased by the cost of teaching hve practice schools, $3,100. 
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Number of pupils disniissed 1 

Number of teucbcrs employed 22 

Average salary ])aid $850.08 

Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) $31. 48 

GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Number of pupils enrolled 11, 835 

Average enrollment 9,471 

Average attendance 8, 929 

Per cent of attendance 94. 2 

Average number of tardinesses per month 390. 1 

Number of pupils dismissed 1 

Number of cases of corporal punishment 44 

Number of teachers employed 227 

Average salary paid $601. 09 

Avernfje number of pupils to the teacher (estimated on the average enroU- 
meut) 41.7 

Cost of tuitif)n per ])U]»il (estimated on the average enrollment) $14- 73 

Number of pupils iu all schools 12, 479 

SPECIAL TEACHERS. 

Drawing 4 

Mnsie 3 

Teachers of physical culture 3 

Average salary paid: 

Drawing $706.85 

Music 

Teachers o f physical culture ! '..*!]"..'.'!!'!".'!'.!'!".''.- - 650. 00 

Average cost per pupil for special tuition (estimated'on the average 
enrollment) .73 

SUMMARY. 

Total cost of instruction, including supervision $188, 777. 71 

Whole number of pupils enrolled 12, 479 

Average enrollment jq 046 

Average daily attendance..'. 9 482 

^^n<>lc enrollnu'iit $15.12 

(2) Average eurcdlnicut 18*79 

(3) ^^«^aj5^^^iiyattoudauce!!!!!!!]]; [V,]".'. i^'^ 

T«+..l. ^ JANITORS. 

Total amount expended ^ ^^, 267.09 

ATTENDANCE. 

number of pupUg enroll / ^^'^ previous year. The average 

attendance, 9 48^ i , 1! '^"^ and the average number in daily 

than in the school '"^'^ ^^^^ 1***^' 

considered with the i„ . ^^^^ decreases in these items, when 

average length „i contV/ ' 'I ^^^^^^ enrollment, show that tbe 

the previous ^ eui attendance was slightly less than that of 
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Tlie rtuctuations in attendance Iroui month to month, largely caused 
by circumstances beyond the i)ower of control, Avere somewhat greater 
tlinii lor several years past. The increase was due to these causes: 
The continued business depression, which has existed during the last 
two or three years, on aooonnt of which there was large lack of steady 
employment; the prevalence of smallpox and the dread it created dur- 
ing several months of the school year; and, in the means taken through 
compulsory vaccination to prevent tlie spread of smallpox, the accept- 
ance, in many instances, of the altei iiative of removal from school. 

In tlie detailed A'iew ])resented in the following table the extent of 
tlicsc cliiiiigcs mjiy b(i better seen. 

Tiie following table shows for each mouth of the school year the num- 
ber ol" pupils on the rolls the last day: 

l-Noniiiil Scliool Dot iiicliuicd in tlii.s tMl)](\] 



Month. 



September 

October... 

Di'ccmlipr. 
Jiiiuiary .. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Pnpils on the rolls the last day of each monl^. 



Total 
1898-94. 


High 
School. 


Seventh 
division. 


Eighth 
division 
. A. 


Eiglith 
division 
B. 


Total 
1894-95. 


10,448 


582 


3,547 


3,651 


2,963 


10,743 


10,801 


574 


8,656 


8,711 


2,922 


10,863 


10,503 


564 


3,497 


3,605 


2,733 


10,399 


10,273 


553 


3,458 


3, 549 


2, 754 


10,314 


10, 367 


546 


3,303 


3, 350 


2, 703 


9, 902 


10, 140 


544 


3,301 


3, 32!) 


2,635 


9, 809 


9, 800 


536 


3,299 


3,323 


2, 624 


9, 782 


9, 610 


529 


3, 279 


3,232 


2,545 


9,585 


9,284 


525 


8,171 


3,078 


2,466 


9,240 


9,161 


517 


8,109 


3,043 


2,423 


9,092 



These fluctuations vary from month to month, as may be seen by the 
difference between the nnmber on the rolls the last day of any month 
^iththatou the last day of the sncceediug month. In the difference 
oetwccii tlic month of largest enrollment and that of least enrollment 
'' tail i(b'a of the extent of changes during the year may be gained. 
J^i'e iminber of pupils on the rolls the last day of June was 1,771 less 
t'''iu that on the rolls the last day of October. This number embraces 
iny pupils whose attendance during the school year is more or less 
lar!J^' evidenced in the cases of reentry. It also embraces to a 
• ge extent those whose attendance is regular while it lasts, but whose 
circumstances in life limit it to less or greater portions of the school 
1h f' • '"^^^^"^^Jiiice of this class varies from that of a few weeks to 
_ a ot most of the school year. The necessity for this partial attend- 
ee causes large loss of school opportunity. 
. ^ "^^tated in former reports, these numbers are sufficiently large to 
< uc( means whereby, without injury to the more permanent attend- 
^ the effect of the loss will be reduced to the minimum. . Belief to a 
m b extent would be found in a grading in Which the inter- 

Petwe^Q the classes for the completion of the step would be less 
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than the year interval which now obtains. In the more frequent oppor- 
tunity for entering upon a prescribed portion of the entire course than 
the whole year division permits, a large percentage of the i)upils indi- 
cated by the fluctuations in attendance would be enabled to complete, 
if not the entire course eventually, certainly more of the course than 
they now can complete. 

In the discouragement removed by the shortw mte»val« more pupils 
would also be embraced by the school provision, as marny of this class 
who now under temporary adversity leave, and do not return, would 
return. 

The following table shows the whole number enrolled, the average 
number enrolled, the average number in daily attendance, each with 
per cent of increase from year to year during the last ten school years, 
and the per cent of attendance, based on the average enrollment: 

[Normal School not iucluded in this table.] 



Tear. 



1885- 86.. 

1886- 87.. 

1887- 88.. 

1888- 89.. 

1889- 90. 

1890- 91. 

1891- 92. 

1892- 93. 

1893- 84. 
1884-95. 



Whole 
numb* r 
enrolled. | 


Per cent 
of 

increase. 


Average 
number 
enrolled. 


Per cent 
of 

increase. 


Average i 
daily- 
attend- 
ance.' 


Per cent 
of 

increase. 


Per cent 

of 
attend- 
ance. 


10, 138 ; 


5. 62 


8, 191 


6. 52 


7,756 


6. 43 


94.6 


10, 345 


2. 04 


8,448 


3. 13 


7, 956 


2. 57 


84.2 


11,000 


6.33 


8,754 


3.62 


8,266 


3.88 


94.4 


11, 130 


1. 18 


8,049 


3.86 


8,548 


8.42 


04.5 


11, 398 


2.40 


8,250 


2.22 


8,728 


2.08 


94.3 


12,1 Of) 


6. 21 


8,678 


4.63 


8,140 


4.72 


84.4 


12, 253 


I 1.21 


9, 915 


2. 44 


9,363 


2.43 


94.4 


12, 303 


.40 


10, 072 


1.55 


8,535 


1.80 


94. C 


12, 207 




10, 116 
10, 021 


.43 


8,627 
8,457 


.85 


95.1 


12,453 


1.87 




84.3 









The percentage of atteiidauce for the year was 94.3. This record in 
percentage of attendance, in spite of the unfavorable circumstaiwcs 
already stated, was excellent, and in faU accord with the commendable 
record embracing a period of fifteen or more years, in any one of which 
It has not been less than 94.2. 

The record lor punctuality in attendance as shown in the cases of 
i!l'rt! r gratifying character, and the more so that it 

L tW " ^^'^ of regularity in attendance, as attested 

Ss™ Tso^ Tl.e whole number of cases of tardi- 

eZC WK "'.f ^^^'^ tl'*^ l>'H.il« of the average nnn.ber 

school « """iDer ot cases permitted in one hundred and eigb 
Sent of 7r T'' °' each, in the school year, the 

rttttX;::::! r ^^^"^ entire en^Jlau.; 

series of snch re o . ! T, „ ""^^ 

The trainino of ^^'^^ ^^^Y a score of years, 

which is c^ dmriu '"'.'"^ population to this virtue, 

tatamal m the essentials to success in life, can not be over- 



011- 

ohty 
the 
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estimated ; and it is greatly to be commeuded by any due consideration 
of the obstacles to be encountered in the circumstances of very many of 
the population. 

SCHOOL. POPULATION. 

Ill the ('(HitiniKMl abseiiee of an annual census of the school popula- 
tion it is impossible to stati' accurately its imniber. Au estimate, how- 
ever, based upon data given by tlie United !States census, from which 
may be deduced the average annual increase of the decade embraced 
by it, permits, it is believed, a degree of accuracy sufiicient at least for 
purposes of comparison. In its application to the past school year it 
is considered safe to say that, the colored school population of this 
city (embracing Oeor^etown) was about 18,900. The school records 
lor tiie last year show that tiic enrollment of the school population 
ill tlic schools did not exceed 12,47i>, from which it may be easily 
socii that there were about 0,421 children of le^al school ages who 
(li<l not at any time during the school year attend the public school. 
Tliough the entire enrollment was larger than that of the preceed- 
ing year, there was no gain in the per cent of the enrollment of the 
entire school population, since the increase in the entire enrollment 
over that of the i)receding year was not greater proportionately than 
that of the increase of the school population. Indeed, figures will 
show that such was not peculiar to the past year— that many years 
liave sliowii a degree of fixedness in this respect by no means llatter- 
ing to what is considered the aim of public school provision. 

As has been from time to time previously stated, it is impossible 
to say to what extent proper public provision would be voluntarily 
accepted, even were it sufficient to embrace the entire school population. 
Though thus far in the history of these schools acceptance of their 
provision has been wholly of voluntary character, there is no reason to 
beheve that this (community ditlers radically from that of the average 
community; and therefore there is much inclining to the opinion that, 
iipait from those prohibited by adversity of circumstances, very many 
this class would require compulsion. 

There is, however, much reason to believe that the voluntary accept- 
ance has not reached its limit. In the present large want of proper 
accoiinnodation there are deterring causes, both in the forced reduction 
of the regularly prescribed school hours to afford partial provision to 
ttiany, and in the forced attendance upon school during the unseasona- 
ble hours that the afternoon school requires. The present large degree 
of partial ])rovisi()ii shown in the double occupancy of the schoolroom is 
also quite active in creating the impression that there is no room or 
accommodation for more pupils. 

^^t this stage, however, it is not essential to know the number of 
Voluntary nor that of compulsory attendants this number may endjrace. 
necessity for the public school lies in the knowledge that there are 
DC 96 -63 
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those of certain ages, irrespective of their incliDatious, for whom there 
are no means of school education. TIjc necessity in this comnuinity for 
its wider extension is most forcibly revealed in the fact that there are 
more than 0,000 of tlie colored s( ho(d population without such means. 
In the establishment of the moans the provision of accommodatiou is 
primary, and hence rationally the first thing to do. The question of 
voluntary or forced attendance being secondary can wisely be deferred 
until the primary shall have been met. 

There are many children of this population from 4 to 6 years of a^,^e 
whom the public school can not now legally embrace within its provi- 
sion. In many instances their need of proper training is evidenced 
by its absence at the home on account of such adverse circumstances 
in life as forbid proper parental supervision and care, and to a large 
extent due to parental helidessness to train properly on account of a 
past condition entailed and reentailed through generations. As in 
such homes the primary agent in the education of the child is practi- 
cally wanting, our system of public education should be so modified as 
to bring the children of these ages within its embrace by the establish- 
ment of kindergartens. Private charitable effort has from time to time 
entered this field, but, in the coini)arative meagerness of result that 
followed, seemingly only to be convinced of the magnitude of the work 
to be done. For successful result it requires the larger organized effort 
that can be brought to it through public provision. Such training 
^^ould not only have immediate beneficial effect upon the child, but 
contumed benelit, intellectual and moral, in his subsequent school 
tranung. It is largely from this class, when at public school age, come 

at^in l-f if '"''^^P^ voluntarily the pubUc school provision, and, 
latei in hfe, the criminal classes. 

ACCOMMODATION. 

one in th^ fi^vaLT ! !? ^''^^ ^'''^ loom by two schools, 

panfy no^ X a" ^^^^^^^^^ the afternoon, .uc^ double occu- 

session,butfa4rs iS/ regularly prescribed for the school 

the enjoyment of o S-lirf'^^^ '^'^^^ schoolroom and prohibits 
In the present contin u ' ' ^accomplishment of school work, 

sive of the fifteen mi, ' ''''''' ^^^^ one-half hours, inclu- 
schools, the disadv uit I. ' ' 'r^^""' regularly prescribed to first-grade 
but in the schools of sJeoi i *^ .^^^cupancy are less seriously felt; 
four, and in schools of p^.j^ i ^^^^ maximum hours are 

prescribed session is from r M ^ second, in which the regularly 
for recess, the shorteui„<r of ^ ^ o'clock, inclusive of the hour 

its conseiiuence, resuitiiTo. , ^/^S^^^^i' time becomes quite serious in 
work duriuo. anoth,, year hi rge repetition of grade 

afternoon, the disadvauta^i.^ '''''*^' ^'"^^^^^1^ ^^ve sessions ni the 

ges are increased in the loss of the earUer 
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liouns „(• tlic (lay in wLich pbysical anrl m»„f„i • 
as wdl as iu the further loss of t ^^^Ij'X -1 "•^"'»"^^'«'*t««t, 

ti,o .school year &om the earlier apZach of' / ^r'"^""***^" 
The situation is siiunlv thi«. T^™"'^'* darkness. 

deteru.ined and set the Ln.b;. ./n'ou^'L^'^^" ^""^ intelligent, has 
completion of grade w„rk bv the averal tT^"^ the successful 
essential naans-that „f pLZ^Z^fJY' *he want of an 

"^riltonrt^^ arising fron. the occupancy 

adaptation of the defk.srMr r haii' r''- of 
schoolrooms ha\-e b,.,-, („,. , ! . "'^ «f the mipils. The 

byoneg.a,leof se,; 1 i:;^^^^^^^^^^ a view to oceupancy 

two sizes, and in one inrtanteTeT/r'' construction 
' I'-'- liuve been pla^TZt ''""^.-^^^'^'ve sizes, of desks 
^^ado. The want oflll"!:,* '"''"'^ «f l'"Pil8 of 
^ >■ " - of . room intended fTtZr f T forces to 

« a lo.er grade. When t W s Z r" " ^ "^P^^ »>y P^Pi^^ 

^'I'^raoon ocenpyi„o. t,„. '"''^noon M»d that of the 

"»«ulty can be la°g ; b ^t j 'V"" T'j"^' ^P*"* ^ ^•'e 
j-l'a.rBaswill permit fair a 1 . t- b Li ".'"'"^^^ the desks and 
Jo'^ever, to pro^ i,,„ H ^^'^'^^ *^ of b-tl' grades. When, 

necessity lor oc< upancy of the^^ ^1'"'* "'" c is 

''""iture Z nof LHir'"' ^he grade for 

normal posSons 1^5.. ! ' ""^ of condi- 

r«^'"- »ot, in'llnnnst.tt, ^"^l^ Physically and 

f" ^vhich bent is gi^ci? iv I T''"^^ ' *''™»«'' malforma. 
'"]';tai" relief and comfort ^ "''''"'"'^ P"""^""^ «8«n«>ied 

the -,^1 buildings of these ' 

-xpendirnre wWcf T^^K ' ^'le saying 

2f ti"^se buildLrfn?«T '■•^'lu^-e- The 

f .^lightest chSi/ ''"^■'-^ a« a rule, bee^ 

r««nt tenancy^^Jl^' «l'«ol"te]ynece8^?S 

, to putlTi considerable expenditorewm no^ 

£;,'?"<1 comfort. Iti V"::';''r!'''^^""«howbe8tregardtosanita 

' »g Whose interor fsi. f'*/"*'*^*"^"^''" the^searcelya 
2 or more whose 1^' ^^^d a coat of paint, and 

that arrorded She -aT ""^^ --™tio^ 

t t^t^n-ont is ample Kf r f -niinnation of 

""»*he iong-accum^^J* *J«.'''«'oloratio,,s '"aldng roofe and 

liated settlings of vitiated air in the Sninn«r «.H 
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otlier buildings. Such environment subjects thousands of children 
daily to the silent influence of a most pernicious education, and more, 
to susceptibiUty to such diseases as have rise or origin in foul conditions. 
In the appropriation made by Congress at its last session for the 

reconstruction of the old or central portion of the Stevens school, tliere 
is promise not only of tlie removal of exceed in <4iy bud conditions in the 
substitution of eight seliooh'ooms of modern form, but of an increase 
ol' four seliooh'ooms in a section of the city where additional acconuiio- 
dation is sorely needed. The Stevens is one of the buildings of earliest 
construction which constitute a class within themselves, and which of 
all the buildings in these divisions are more or less without those con- 
ditions adapted to purpose and promotive of health, which the thought 
and progress evolved by the experience of subsequent years have mate- 
rialized in the buildings of more recent construction. These buildin<4S, 
named in chronological order, ai-e the Anthony r>owen, Stevens, ^Sum- 
ner, Lincoln, and Lovejoy. The tirst was erected in 18G7, the second 
in 18()8, the third and fourth in 1871, and the last in 1872. With the 
exception of the lirst two named, which require reconstruction to alford 
proper school facilities, these buildings require not only ordinary 
repairs, but certain alterations and additions, to afford those conditions 
that are essential to health. 

In degree of general objectionableness the Anthony Bowen stands 
next to the Stevens, and should receive the next consideration. It is a 
crude, two-story brick buildiuo, with four schoolrooms on each floor. 
The schoolrooms have no cloakrooms nor other improvements of the 
modern schoolroom. The hallway of each floor, separating the two cast 
h-om t he two west rooms, is only 9^ feet wide. The two flights of steps 
irom the In st to the second lloor end on the latter floor at a common 
lamln.j^. which is only 5i feet wide. The width of the stairways is 5 
u tt, hu li, HI the space they take from the width of the hallway, leaves 
rc^r-^Vf™'''-^-''""''^'' the movement of children, and this very 
iP^L. !li 1 ''''''rT^^' absence of cloakrooms, is necessarily further 
™ Ti' ^ T.""^ 'P^'^ '^^"^'"''^^ ^'>' hanging.- of the children's 

coupled ;itrfhe\:,r faulty construction of the steps, 

stant menace, but in c w ' landing, there is not only cou- 

many children 1 1 i ' i ''"'^^^'^1^^^^^ probability of serious injury to 
of the rooms in this hnli i'"'''^ ^'"''P^'' ""^^^^ ventilation, the air 

haUwaysareheated wl Iv? """"^ ""^^'^^ ^''^ ^ 
the season for tire m \ ^^^^^^^^ this condition of the air is, during 

quent largely in,,.,,' th'''i ""^^^^^^^^^^ the escape of coal gas, conse- 
with the smoke tlu.^s L l'^ ''^^^^^ stovepipe in making connection 

TheSunmer -.ihI ] J'^'^^'^y"- 
of all the hxmmir^^ZT.^^'^''^''''^^ this class, bat 

erection, iu many res^o/ri ^'^^'^^ ""'^'^^''^^ ^^'"^ «^««t costly of 

aspects both present good degree of adaptedness 
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to school purpose. Their maiu defects lie in the want of i)i oi)er means 
Ibr ventilation, in consequence of which the air is quite impure during 
tlic hours of school occupancy, and as the basement floors have been 
laid upon the bare earth the condition is aggravated by emanations 
from decaying wood and tlie soil. In remedying these defects no very 
large outlay of money will be needed, but even if a large expenditure 
were required the health interests of the thousand or more children in 
daily attendance at the schools in these buildings will fully justify it. 

The last of this class, the Lovejoy, is heated by stoves. The adop- 
tion of other means of heating, and such as will combine means for 
ventilating, will gieatly improve ])resent objectionable conditions. In 
situation it is high and has a cellar for the storage of fuel, though of 
quite limited dimensions. A little more excavation would afford space 
for a furnace, by which the present schoolroom capacity need not be 
lessened. 

In the additional twenty rooms to be afforded by the enlarged Stevens 
bmlding and the two new eight-room buildings for eighth division A 

and ei.<;hth division B, ibr which ai)propriations were made during tlie 
last session of Congress, nnich relief to the existing congested condi- 
tions will be afforded. The relief, however, comes tardily, since its 
availment can not be had for the current school year. This fact sug- 
gests the wisdom of making appropriations in time to provide properly 
for the annual increase of the school population. 

The locations of the public schools of these divisions are, as a rule, 
amid good environments, both physical and moral. The locating of a 
public school requires large exercise of good Judgment. It will 
scarcely be denied that the first consideration should be health. In 
this consideration naturallv come due ('oncern for environment, venti- 
''^tioii, accessibility, and such adaptedness in construction and arrange- 
ment as will best pronH:>te and maintain health. The prominence due 
^0 this consideration finds ample weight and support in the fact that 
there is no other factor in life so essential to success in effort whether 

<^loiig intellectual or along those lines relating to the practical affairs 

of life. 

While it must be admitted that the public school, from its inherent 
nature, tends not to contribute to its immediate neighborhood the 
jargest degree of quiet and privacy, it can not be denied that it is the 
institution which contributes the largest factor in those elements of 
Jjvilizatioii from which the best conditions of residence are realized. 
^ also a fact that, in its creation of those conditions upon which are 
^> »s( (1 t excellences of a neighborhood, considered either with regard 

l li> sical or moral wealth, it also tends to create the sentiment which, 
ll^^ii led to logical end, is wholly subversive of those conditions. For if 
sch 1^*^^^ ®^ citizens can prevent the location of a public 

ends .^^^^^ f^ecided by the proper authorities as best to serve its 
8} then any other citizen or class of citizens, for equal reasons, 
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would be entitled to the exercise of the same ri.i;ht. This action car- 
ried to its loj^ical result, would make it impossible to locate a ijublic 
school iu any section. 

SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL WORK. 

The whole number of schools during- the year was 235. The number 
of each ^rade was as follows: First grade, 59; second grade, 42; tliird 
grade, :57; fourth grade, 28; lifth grade, 22; sixth grade, 19; seventh 
grade, Kl; eightli grade, 10; high, 1; noi'inal, 1. The number of schools 
in excess of that of schoolrooms was 41). This excess is provided for 
by having two schools use one room, one during the earlier and the other 
during the later hours of the day. By this provision in the partial dis- 
placement of other schools, in number equal to the excess, the number 
of schools aff ected is twice that of the number in excess of the number 
of schoolrooms. The number of schools of each grade thus circum- 
stanced was as follows: First grade, 4:7; second grade, 34; third grade 
l'>, and fourth grade, 4. 

In schools of first grade the actual loss of time is slight. In schools 
of second grade, for which the regularly prescribed time is four hours, 
the loss is (juite perceptible. In schools beyond or above the second 
grade, for which the regularly prescribed session is from 9 o'clock to 3 
o clock, with an hour intermission beginning at noon, the loss becomes 
quite serious. These schools are affected to the extent of time lost less 
than that which in the regular i)rescrii)tion is considered necessary for 

work of the grade. The regularlv pre- 
scribed time also naturally i)resupposes conditions favorable to the 

Zr.^ f ^''''^'^ ''^^''^'^ ^^^d l^ence, in the greater or less 

' ''^ ^^'"'^ conditions, there must be presented other 
stt '^^^^^^"^S' accomplishment, 

schoolroo presented in the insanitary condition of the 

mJ^XZTT ^^"^ long-continued use daily and by so 
iv(^ ;m vilu!,' ' ^'^^^ouragement offered to the creation of attract- 



^'<>urs tVom the earhpr ^^'^^^^^^^^'^^^^^i^ session, in yet more shortened 
tiou of the school vp« darkness during a considerable por- 

day in which the ^io- '''' T ^^^^l ivation of the early hours of tlic 
pupils is at its best '^''^'^^ mental, of both teacher and 

work, an important esse^ r i • '^^^^'cate that for most effective school 
accommodation is im J' '! T ^'^^^^^ a<icommodation, and that such 
The average number IT V'"^^^ ^® schools, 

enrollment of pupiu ^^.j^ 40 1'^*^^*^ ^ teacher, based on the average 
preceding sclux^i ye n- p. " *' number was less than that in the 

unfavorably alViH'tiiio-tiie itr , ^^^^^^ explanation in the causes 
For good degree uf eti'ectivl? ^^^^'^^^^^ ^^"^^^ already been explained. 

^eness m teaching, through due opportunity 
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for individual work, the number is not too small. A less number 
would, in the time given to the teacher to suit her instruction to the 
necessarily varying capacities and needs, both intellectual and moral, 
of her pupils, afford opportunity for more effective and satisfactory 
results in the schoolroom, and particularly in the first grade or grades 
of school, in which the draft upon the teacher's time and energy is so 
very great, to meet properly and fully the wants of her more or less 
dependent charge. When, however, the expense incurred in the main- 
tenance of a school is considered, with the degree of opportunity for 
reasonable result, 40 pupils to the teacher may be regarded as a good 
number. 

In the development sought, more than in the work of imparting 
knowledge, there seemed large and growing recognition of the true 
aim of education. There were generally present restless aim to detect 
and strengthen jwints of weakness and eager desire to ascertain, 

weijih, and utilize all means promising improvement. 

Tliere is less and dc^creasing tendency on the part of the teacher to 
exalt a subject abo\ e its relative value when compared Avith other 
siil)jeets. In consequence, the basal subjects received greater atten- 
tion, not only directly in their formal pursuit, but also indirectly in 
their reenforcement through other subjects. The value of such ten- 
dency in its ultimate results is great, since suck attention is necessary 
not only to proper preparation for active life, but to proper under 
standing of the subjects. In the schools of reduced session, from want 
of full acconmiodation, it has most beneficial bearing, as attempt, under 
the conditions, to (Mnbrace to the extent permitted by the full session 
fill subjects indicated by the curriculum would necessarily tend to large 
<l<'Mree of superficiality in those most needed for the transaction of 
atlaii s in ordinary life. 

With a very few exceptions all schools did good work during the 
yeax', and they are annually advancing to a higher degree of proficiency 
and attainment. . • 

LfBBABIES. 

'1'1h» school libraries of these divisions have, in the absence of other 
ins, been obtained through the efforts and labor of teachers a;nd 
Piipils hy means of concerts and other entertainments, but owing to the 
jliversion of such energy and effort during the past two or three years 
oward the purchase of pianos for the schools there have been very 
additions to these libraries. This temporary diversion, however, 
^nich has resulted in the placing of a piano in nearly every school 
nilding of these divisions has proven most wise in its very large con- 
nbutioii to school efficiency from the disciplinary effects of the music 
*»ins obtained. 

^ III th( addition of volumes during the year the High School and the 
umner School are exceptions. They have not only purchased pianos, 
"ave added considerably to the number of their volumes. 
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The need of good books, through which intellectual and moral train- 

iiig may bo lieimliteiicd, is sorely felt in the* schools of these divisions, 
where, from want of oi)i)ortunity in the past, there is great lack of these 
evidences of the cultured and retined home. In the absence of both 
home and i)nl)lic library i)ro vision, the majority of this school popula- 
tion finds its oidy source, though scant, in these school collections. 

The well-equipped public school library, under the promotion and 
supervision of teachers suflQciently conversant with and concerned about 
the thought and sentiment contained within books as to recognize in 
them influences capable of penetrating the innermost recesses of the 
soul, there to purify and ennoble or to i>o]hite and debase, and imbued 
with an interest impelling to create within ])U])ils desire for good and 
profitable riMiding, would become to the public school an auxiliary meaus 
of traiiung, intellectual and moral, of most positive value. 

The whole number of volumes in these libraries, including the library 
of the High School is 4,309. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

This instruction is directly under three special teachers, a director 
and two assistants. Schools of all grades, including the High and the 
Normal,are embraced by this training. Tln^. limited teaching force per- 
mits the special teacher to visit the schools only once in every two 
weeks. In the biterval 1x4 ween the visits the instruction was given 
to the s('hool by its regular teacher, who had received from the special 
teacher nistruetion in her grade requirement. 
AsHle tioni its general contribution to health conditions, which this 
l anung tiom lU nature must give, its practical value in the school- 
H> in as evinced m the degree of correct habit formation in the various 
b'SLT.^''''^'?'^ disciplinary valutas shown in the proper 
ThP U Z inovements of pupils, wc..^ evervwhere apparent. 

favorab H I'*' ''^ ^^''^^tifying character, and compared 

la^ orably with those attabied in preceding years 

herewiZulftt^S" ^'^^ ^^^^^ ^""^ 

DISCIPLINE. 

t'orclL'^it^ ^^^^^^ l>^^^»itive means used in the en- 

thau iu former school v^. n ^^"^"^^ 
44, or nearly one-third letr;i corporal punishment were 

ever, be borne in mind ti! i ll' Previous year. It must, how- 

pupils thus punished a « '^'^""^^ do not indicate the number of 

punishment more tli uV^ ' ^ ' -'^''^ ^^'^^ ances the same pupil received this 
punishment was usn iiirr-n ^^'"^ """^^^^^ character of this 

sufficiently severe t.. ( \ ol e^ '^^^'^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ instance considered 
no resort to it. The eonr^^"^^^^^"^** very many schools there was 

outmumg experience of years tends to larger 
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coiiliriiuition of the ()i)iiiioii that where it is of frequent resort tlie pu])il 
is often more ^'sinned iigainst than sinning/' and that the iuliictiou 
itself tends to beget provocation for further infliction. 

In the less and lessening resort to the employment of physical force, 
as is shown in the decreasing annual record of corporal punishment, 
there is large indication of greater effort on the part of the teacher to 
know the disposition of the child, and through such knowledge to gain 
ability to restrain tendency to wrongdoing and to develop power for 
the exercise of the higher motives. 

Tlie iiumher of ])U])ils whose relations with the school were tempora- 
l ily suspended for various causes was 102. In the opportunity aft'orded 
l»y suspension for contact with parents, and, in many instances, with 
those very difficult otherwise to reach, there result excellent effects both 
upon the pupils offending and upon the general welfiEure of the schools. 
As a means of discipline it is more judicious, and in general and last- 
ing effect far preferable to corporal punishment. 

Two ])iij>ils were dismissed during the year. Both were boys. The 
ollciiscs were of such character as to debar from school i)rivileges only 
I'oi tlic remainder of the school year. Tliis number was two less than 
tlmtof the previous year. The annual average number of dismissals 
lor the last ten years is five. This record, despite the home training and 
environment of very many of the population, is positively good, and of 
itself speaks well for the character of the discipline in the schools in its 
power to retain almost wholly all elements of the school population. 

While in a few schools the discipline was not more than fair, in the 
schools genei ally it was good, and in very many it was excellent. This 
8Tatit\ iiii;' condition is tlie result of large and growing appreciation 
oil tlie, part of teachers that self-restraint is evolved rather by moral 
than by physical force. Its value is heightened in the consideration of 
tlie many counter obstacles to be found outside of the precincts of the 
schoolroom, both in associations and in many of the homes represwited 
111 it—obstacles, in many instances, innocent of intent, in the ignorance 
of how to do, and vicious of tendency, in the environment constantly 
influencing to wrongdoing. A large contribution to this state of dis- 
cipline is found in the less separation of this requisite from other 
essential requisites to school success than formerly obtained, through 
the improved and more natural methods in teaching, by which pleasur- 
f^^>h' and profitable employment and inspiring love and enthusiasm in 
pill suit are insured, as well as in larger appreciation of the fact 

"'t the effectiveness of the moral forces employed in the schoolroom 
1^ Jiiuch heightened by their exemplification at aU times in the words, 
returns, and bearing of the teacher. 

u the following table are presen ted th e ca ses of corporal punishment, 

spensions, and tardiness in each school year during the last ten years, 
the number of cases to every 100 pupils of the average enrollment 5 
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also tlie uuHiber of pupils dismissed from the schools, during each year 
of that period : 

[Noniiiil Scliool not iiu-liuled in this table.] 
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1 
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1 
1 


4 
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The above table affords good opportunity for comparison, both to 
determine degree of excellence as well as that of progress, to the extent 
that such items may serve such purpose. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

The whole number of pupils enr611ed in this school during the year 
was 018, of whom 197 were boys and 421 were girls. The average 
number of pupils enrolled was 550. In the entiie enrolliiieut there 
were 158 and in the average eiiiolhnent 121 more than in the i)revi()us 
mH, wa^oe ''^''^ attendance, based on the average cnioll- 

to^i^frnr?i'''^ r^"^' ''^ ^^l^^^l ^^^Pends upon the promotions 
deceives f ^rade, though in a few instances it 

cou^^. ' ^'"^ ^^^^^ ^'^^ ^^oolB in various parts of the 

"u!i!.!Ml^^n,"Vii?,; g'S^^f 1893, the year in which the pro- 

ei-lnii-.Tui,. „ year were deterniiued, there were 10 

Ti;.s^o' l,„ '2' ' the year ending in 1892. 

The number of plltllTr*" enrollment of 41!. pnp.ls. 

their average eB^er -?r ^''^ '^■'^ P"' 

sent forward This r h i ^^^'**"^^>tioii was normal in the numbers 

promotion from eightW^^^^^^ "7''^''^ - P"P'^« ^"1^ ^^^fied for 

Larger promotions nint r ^^^^ 
elementary schools Xot ' i ' numerical growth of the 
mentary schools, but throl!!!]^ ^ ''i^^ugh the numerical growth of the ele- 
shown inthelesseiiiu,. mti.f \ '^^^^anced grade growth, as may be 
favored by time, hu oer url' grade to those of higher, 

^ promotions to the high school normally follow. 



1 
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111 tlie earlier years of the schools the ratio of ])ni)ils in tlie lower 
grades to those in the hi<j;her was very larj^'e. It could not have been 
otherwise among a class of people almost wholly without means to 
establish private schools and for whom there had been in the past uo 
public school provision. In the years of opportunity that have since 
followed and are following this large ratio, with respect to numbers in 
the lower grades, has much lessened and is annually lessening. 

A \ cry important factor in these larger numbers promoted is found 
ill tlie gr(sitly improved High School facilities, and in other indnce- 
inoiits ottered, through which withdrawals from the elementary schools 
of higher grade, and particularly of boys, have been arrested. The 
incentives found in the instruction of manual training, in the more 
practical instruction in the business course of the High School, and in 
the opportunity to secure teachership in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict through admission to and graduation from the Kormal School, 
have had very appreciable effect upon the attendance of the higher 
jiiiuh's in the elementary schools and consequently upon the High 
School in the number of promotions to it. 

This elt'ect may be seen in the difference between the ratio of boys to 
jiirls iu the High School in the school year 1890-91, the year previous 
to its removal into the building now occupied by it, and that in the 
school year 1894-95. In the former year it was about 1 to 4; in the 
latter year nearly 1 to 2. 

The regularity of the growth of this school has large support in the 
relative average enrollment in each of the three four-year periods 
indicathig the limits of the primary, gramnmr and high schools; or, in 
yet more detail, in the per cent of the entire average enrollment 
ie]>i cscMited by each of the twelve years embracing the eight grades of 
ol<'iiuMitary schools and the four years of the High School. The average 
^^iiroUmcnt in the three four-year periods for the year were respectively 
6)<17, 2,764, and 650; or 67.03, 27.48. and 5.49 per cent of their entire 
average enrollment. The per cent of the entire average enrollment, for 
the twelve years in the school course, represented by each year or 
grade, beginning with the tirst or lowest and proceeding to the highest 
in numerical order, was, respectively, 22.54, 16.55, 15.84, 12.10, 9.79, 7.7(), 
1.10^ 2.S4, 1.5G, 0.70, and 0.39. From base to summit these figures 
represent the gradual ascent indicative of normal growth, and which 
could s( arcely exist under other than healthful conditions, 
liiits number this school has outgrown the accommodation offered 
^ tlie present building. To meet the necessity of its enrollment dur- 
the year, one of the two study halls was diverted from its intended 
original use, that in its division into two classrooms it might 
•y^'id the much-needed accommodation. In such removal of facilities 
tendency always is to affect unfavorably efficiency. To relieve the 
Present overcrowded condition and to meet annual growth, greater 
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accoiimiodatiuii tliiiii the present building afl'ord« is absolutely iieces- 
sarv. 

The r( ]>oi t of the principal of the High School to this oftice is 
submitted herewith. 

NOEMAL SCHOOL, 

Twenty-six pupils were enrolled at the beginning of the school year, 
with admission determined in accordance with the rules of the board. 
One pupil withdrew during the year; the remaining 25 were graduated 
from the school June 19, 1895. 

Ill addition to the work of the class room in tlie subjects treated in 
this school, and the ])iaetice work in the schools of first, second, and 
third grades eoniieeted with it, there was alforded, near the ch>se ot 
tlic scliool year,iu continuance of the custom of several years, a i)eri()d 
oi eight weeks' consecutive practice to each member of the class. To 
fninish this practice, as many schools of first grade as were pupil 
teachers were selected in different parts of the city, and one assigned 
to each school under the constant supervision of the regular teacher of 
the selected school, and such occasional supervision by the principal 
of the Normal School and her associate teachers as the number of 
schools supervised would i)erinit. 

Thou-h the more sjjecial eifort of this school is directed to the wori; 
of the lowest uradcs of school, in the fear that attempt to embrace that 
of all urades in the Umited time of one year might in its dispersive 
chai aeter result in meager preparation and fitness for the work to be 
done , and in the belief that if the training in these earliest years be 
jndK'iously directed there will be less to fear in subsequent training, 
the general aim has been to impart true conception of the end of school, 
Its work, Its organization, and its management. The el'licacy of the 
training has, from year to y(.,r, bc^eu revealed in the ability, conscien- 
tiousness, and zeal of those who have gone forth from it hi the ])er. 
SrfrV^l^^^^^ ^^'^y l^^^ve been charged, and in the 

t^^f"^^^ '''' l^t>ors npJn the material 

presented m the cdnhlren eommitted to their care. 

with thu '\ 1^"" incipal of this school to thia ^ce is submitted 
with thib lepurt lor your consideration. 

TEACHERS. 

u'^morrtiTr^^^ employed during the year was 280, or 

regular, or tho.e i u^T" ''^'^^^ y^*^- ^^^^"^ ''''I 

special, or therein eh ^ ^^^arge of schools and classes, and 29 
were 38 male md ^u^'T^ . subjects. In the entire corps there 

Thclen'tbo, n teachers, 
year to tw^.ty-eilht v?^"^T ^^^^ teachers varied from its first 
To this quite luriTe J^^^' average for the entire cori)s was nine. 

experience, coupled with the good degree of htuess 
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for the position, tbrou^^h attaiimieiit iu scliohirsliip and s])ecial pro- 
fessional training, is due most largely the degrees of proficiency the 
system has attained. 

The composition of the oorps in respect to scholastic attainment and 
special traiiiiiij,^ for the teaehership is indicated by the fact that of the 
L\S(i (cacliers employed 20 were graduates only of high schools; 32 were 
giaduatcsof normal scliools, but not bi<»ii; IT.'i Avere graduates of liigh 
and normal schools; 23 Avere graduates of colleges; 3 were graduates 
of colleges and normal schools. 

The aggregate of these numbers shows that a very large majority of 
the teachers brought to the position good, and not in a few instances 
liberal, degree of scholastic qualiflcations. The remaining number, 
though not graduates of any of the courses indicated by any of the 
classes of schools above named, possessed good degree of scholarship, 
more or less fitness through continued private efibrt, and large degree 
of successful experience iu the schoolroom. 

Of the entire corps 71.6 i)er cent had been specially trained in nor- 
mal schools for the position, of whom 91.7 per cent were traiued in the 
Normal School of this system. This character of teachers gains 
annually iu its almost exclusive appointment to the vacant and new 
teachershii)s. 

There can not, in my opinion, be too persistently urged such provi- 
sion for the teaehership of the fii st-grade school as will favor the reten- 
tion in it of tliose who lia\e shown special (pialification and fitness for 
its woi k. The importance of the right starthig — physical, moral, and 
iHtcllectual — iu school life can not be overestimated when there is due 
consideration of its inevitable effect upon all effort in subsequent life. 
Under the existing schedule of salaries the salary largely influences 
the grade assignment in the appointment of new teachers, and as the 
lowest salary is paid for teaching in the school of first grade, the new 
aiid, as a rule, inexperienced teacher is usually assigned to it. Objec- 
tionable as this may be, it is iiot all, for when exi>erience has been 
gained or s])ecial (lualification and general fitness have been developed 
or shown for its work, the grade is deprived of it by the promotion of 
tlie teac'her to a grade for teaching which a larger salary is given. 

It is true that schools of this grade are put under normal graduate^s, 
^>ut the op])ortunity to observe and to study child nature while the 
teaclu 1 is being trained in the Normal School is necessarily, iu the very 
limited period for training, insignificant, when compared with that wide 
opportunity with full responsibility through the extension of years 
Pi^esented in the schoolroom after graduation from the Normal School. 

teaehership of this grade is not only of great importance in effect 
'il^on subsequent life, but it presents largest opportunity for ripest 
scholarship that, through the comprehensive knowledge of the sub- 
jects, whose first or simplest elements are here introduced, there may 
^^ist least opportunity for any adaptation that will fail of the best 
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result ill the dove]()])moi»t sought. It is along' these first dcpendcii 
timid, and iiKjiiiriiig' steps of school life that the teacher of l;n 
intellectual acquisition, broad culture, and line moral sensibilities i 
especially needed — the teacher in whose life, action, and bearing i 
found an embodiment of all that indicates perfection in womanhoo 
or manhood. 

It is recognized that opportunity must be afforded to obtain ex]) 
rience. It should be given in grades in Avhich least injury from iiicx 
perieiice is possible, in grades in avhich the degree of s{df-he]i)liiliH-< 
on the part of the pupil offers greatest degree of jirotection from ili 
consequences of mistakes. The more advanced grades would then no 
only present opportunity for gaining experience, but a held from wliic 
to select those showing greatest degree of fitness and adaptedness l( 
first-grade work. 

To have and retain such service in first-grade work would, howe\ ( r 
require such change in the existing salary schedule as would remov 
much of i)resent discrimination and, in the larger conipeiisation given 
permit due recognition of tlio worth of tlie service. If lirst tliou-ii 
suggest that in the less time reciuired for first-grade teaching the salai .^ 
should be less, second thought will reveal full balance in the rar 
qualities required for its most proficient work. 

NIGHT SCHOOLfcJ. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in these schools was 1,342. The? 
average number enrolled was 840. The per cent of attendance, base(| 
on the average enrollment, was 86. The number of teachers employ* d, 
mclusive of the 2 cooking teachers, was 27. The average number o| 
pupils, based on the average enrollment, to each regular teacher was, 
about 34. This average to the teacher is too large for the most effect ive 
result under the conditions imposed by the short night-school sessioi^- 
'nv'lf '""^^^'^ ''"^^^^^ within the meager provision 

'^,^1' 7 ^^^^^^ many applicants consistent with reason 

able degrtH^ ot <rooa result. 

^^There has been no increase in the number of these schools within tb. 
funds \IT^^ ^^^""^^ lack of interest, but from lack o< 

"'anit^^sted ^7^^"^^ '"^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ appreciation becri 
Vn^^M. TheU ThL« ^"ore satisfactory result^ 

their organization tl!! ''''^ ^''^ ^'''^'''^'^''^ ^^"^^ ^^^'^ y^^^^' 
been puf ^tSS^^^^^^^ accommodate has in most of thcui 

from M ant of provisi apphcants have been turned aw ay 




to 
means 



The * * 

' embrace J^^m^ T^''-''^"^ character in number suflicieii 

^ians of doino- o-,eat' < ^ ^^^^ be made th- 

have not vet readied u\ diversion of many of those wh 

iwpulatioii, tVoii) \w ^,17 ' ^® ^^^^ *® ^^^y younger aclid 

resort through .such i.uu.u'''^^ avenues of questionable pleasure aii'l 

employment of the evening as these schools afioui, 



BEPOBT OF COMSaSBlQSMM& OT MSnKT OF COUmMA^ IWI 

\k\y could be uuirh iiioniL as wcfl mm nttettedul, eoBtntatMNi mt* 

I tioDs essential to good dtiwMi^pw 

In 110 other way can tke mtmrt n lias pitHrimii be betta* maoi- 

isted than by the lar«re defrree of eooiarae*! uiinu;d arrmilaiire, 
tliroii;^li which rhr ratio mi' l«e?dnner« to tb«x^ot* morv aiu-iti attain 
meiit 11 1- I t* II vf ry materially I» ss* L»ni. and a classiijriiig effected, 
whicli iiui (.Illy fuibrai-es the gTooiid >ub^*tj* of the cigbl graik® of 
tilt' day scliools I w tlie bigh seboi^ hot alaf» sil^eets pomed is tte 
biisiiL ss course of the high aehool. gna^m dmwbm^ to graHvr 
annual attainment is the limited period of the term. 
The schools were reopene*! < ktuber I'l*. lsii4. ami w.-re continueil 
with weekly sessini;> nf two bonrs each, excei^tiu^r duviui- a recess of 



tw^o weeks (Miihni. in- tb.- < hristmas bolitiay^ ontil February 27, ldl>5, 
when they w..,v conipelkHi to ckise. This period embneed^i si^ocd 

e nil: vh i h with 2 hoars per eTc^iisg or smioa ai^ed fw 
""■^'^^^Mi 04 bnurs, or less days titan tlie nooiber in the avemcre 
f r /^^'^ ^^ort term was neeessitate^l by the inaae-iuacv of 
. 3; ^» public night schools in th. I )i.tri..t of ( olumhia thrr. 
riT^""^"^ for the tea.lun^- ..rM.e ^6,(HHK Of this amount 
moJr ''"'"''^ ^''^ "'-^'^ divisions. For 

the 1st 0 1, ^♦••^'^It term shoald last six months, beginning 

The u,i t ^ t< >l>t.r and ending the 1st or middle of April. 
« la Mvh- , is to rednce or eliminate ilUteraev among 

•'"loip. thi , ' ' '^"^^^^ r^h. The def^ree of iUitcracv 

^''^''tler las^^^^^^^^ i« ver>' large, nutny tnn.s lar.^.r than that ot 
^^^f^fore intL K I'^'^^"^^*^*^'" -^^^^^^i"^^ ^>^neral appropriation; 

^^"^^^^rLm,!? Vr^'f pn,visi<,n. the degree of elimination 

Theiuteres , ' ^•omi)aratively small. 

the teacher """"^ theretbre their real value, is largely 

^^er be exc In 1 I ^^^^^ time demand that the day school 

^t^upon ti„. ,1^ V the night-school teachership. The 
* if ill tlicir Z t *'"P>«yme"t thos,. n..t oniplovc.l. 1 1, is ' 

^'"■f^ they arH ! e«"Ploymei.t 

^'"^tmctedw n '""""^ t*"^ mter«8teof 

•'*«8etvi,;e,snm., , l^**** of decrease in the efficiency 

^of scho.,1 J,\ ," •lepartment, m well as iu other depnrt- 
*[*'»possil.|,,,, 1; •■'.'"stant aim should be the most efficient 

" ^'11 scrt,',., 1 existing conditions. 

^'-^^I'tion. T*^ but ,•>„■,. if 

1^""' tets.irZ^!'!-^"'''"' it« -<''«-< fion, determiaed by 

C'^""'^ aslrtin^ H '■""■'"'^ cMrulidatos. Experience 

T"'t""I'Ortion to t ? y „f tlie night schools has 

%^'''=«entarr,M,.Jn of tlie day-school teachers. 

seems". ? •opposition of the teaching force of 

lavorable to the different classes seeking the 
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result in tlie (level()i)meiit sought. It is along these first dependent, 
timid, and inquiring stei)s of seliocd life that the teacher of hirge 
iutellectual aeciitisition, broad culture, and line moral sensibilities is 
especially needed — the teacher in whose life, action, and bearing is 
found an embodiment of all that indicates i)erfection in womanhood 
or manhood. 

It is recognized that opportunity must be afforded to obtain expe- 
rience. It should be given in grades in which least injury from inex- 
perience is possible, in grades in which the degree of self-heli)fnlness 
on the part of the pupil olfers greatest degree of protection from the 
consequences of mistakes. The more advauced grades would then not 
only present opportunity for gaining experience, but a field from which 
to select those showing greatest degree of fitness and adaptedness for 
first-grade work. 

To have and retain such service in first grade work would, however, 
require such change in the existing salary schedule as would remove 
much of ]ux^sent discrimination and, in the larger compensation given, 
permit due recognition of the worth of the service. If lirst thought 
suggest that in the less tinu^ recpiired for first-grade teaching the salary 
should be less, second thought Avill reveal full balance in the rare 
qualities required for its most proficient work. 

NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in these schools was 1,342. The 
average number enrolled was 840. The per cent of attendance, based 
on the average enrollment, was 80. The number of teachers employed, 
inclusive of the 2 cooking teachers, Avas 27. The average number of 
pupds, based on the average enrolhnent, to each regular teacher was 
about 34. This average to the teacher is too large for the most elfeetive 
result umlei- the contlitious imposed by the short night-school sessions. 
It IS tolerated simply to embrace within the meager provision the 
u gest number possible of the many appUcants consistent with reason- 
able degree of good result. 

fhere has been no mcrease in the number of these schools within the 
ast nve years, not because of the lack of interest, but from lack of 
iZ'^Lf ^^^'■^'^^''^^^^^l^^^l^^^ l^iis ^i'eater appreciation been 
^^Z^f T^' circumstances, more satisfactory results 

the^or^^.i r l'^^"*^' ^'^^ """-'y P^n)ular, and in every year sii.ce 
tZ nutTtW n''^' ''"^^''"^ accommodate has in most oi t hem 
from ^Jt^,!:'''' ''^"^y -I>P«^*« ^-^^ turned a. .y 

to^embrm'^ ^^'^ character in number sufficient 

means of done. !I!l'r''^' ^"^^sion to them could be ma4e the 
have not vet re no li ^"'"'^ diversion of many of those who 

1' o,n tl!i\nl ""^^ ^^^1 ^« ^^^^y o^' tlie youiiJ^er adult 
it'soi I thiouou siu.h " , "^^^^^ avenues of (piestionable pleasure and 

. ^uch employment of the evening as these schools afford, 
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there could be much moral, as well as iDtellectual, contribution to con- 
ditions essential to good citizenship. 

In no other way can the interest in this provision be better mani- 
fested than by the large degree of continued aiiiiiuil attendance, 
tlnou^li which the ratio of beginners to those of more advanced attain- 
iiHMit lias been very materially lessened, and a classifying etfected, 
which not only embraces the ground snbjects of the eight grades of 
the day schools below the high school, but also subjects iiursued in the 
business course of the high school. The greatest drawback to greater 
annual attainment is the limited x)eriod of the term. 

The schools were reopened October 22, 1894, and were continued 
with weekly sessions of two hours each, excepting during a recess of 
two weeks embracing the Christmas holidays, until February 27, 1895, 
wlien they were compelled to close. This ])eriod embraced 47 school 
evenings, which with 2 hours per evening or session aiforded for 
instruction 94 hours, or less days than the number in the average 
seliool mouth. This short term was necessitated by the inadequacy of 
liiuds. For all public night schools in the District of Columbia there 
were appropriated for the teaching service $6,000. Of this amount 
$2,500 were received for the night schools of these divisions. For 
reasonably appreciable result the term should last six months, beginning 
the 1st or middle of October and ending the 1st or middle of April. 

The aim of this provision is to reduce or eliminate illiteracy among 
a class wliich the day school can not reach. The degree of illiteracy 
amoiiL; tliis population is very large, mauy times larger than that of 
tlie other class of the i)opulation sharing in the general appropriation; 
therefore, in the absence of larger provision, the degree of elimination 
thus far permitted has been comparatively small. 

The interest in these schools, and therefore their real value, is largely 
m the teacher. There is from time to time demand that the day-school 
teacher be excluded from llie night-school teachei ship. The demand . 
rests upon the desin^. to give emi)loynient to those not employed, it is ' 
Wise it iu their employment these schools would be ecjually well served 
'^J; 1" tlie arrangement that now obtains. If through the employment 
J ^I'^y are not as well served, it lollops that the interests of 

Histructed will, to the extent at least of decrease in the efficiency 
|» the service, suffer. In this department, as well as in other depart- 
ments of school work, the constant aim should be the most eflicient 
ervice possible under the existing conditions. 

twill scarcely be questioned that the day schools, with but rare if 
niW^'^r^^^^^^^' eligible teaching talent iu the eommu- 

^'^rmti ^^^^^^^ l'**i'<liy ^>e otherwise since its selection, determined by 
uLso^^ ^'^^ tests, is the best from all eligible candidates. Experience 
|^^^a>ernnts the assertion that the proficiency of the night schools has 

^^111 proportion to the employment of the day-school teachers, 
these^ ^!^?^^^^^ arrangement in tbe «omposition of the teaching force of 
stihools seems as favorable to the different classes seeking the 
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teachership as any that can be devised with reasonable consideration 
for the interests of the schools. The teaching force is composed most 
largely of the day-school teachers, not taken because of their applica- 
tion for the position, but selected on account of their special fitness 
and ability to discliarge well and properly the duties of it, and that, too, 
witlioiit detriment to elliciency in their day-school work. The remainder 
of the night-school teaching force conies from two classes — from those 
who are not in the day-school service, but who have had more or less 
experience in teaching, and from normal graduates who have not bad 
experience in the regular service. 

The following table gives, among other items, the entire enrollment, 
the average enrollment, the average attendance, the number of teachers 
emi)l()yed, and the cost of instruction in each of the six night schools, 
as well as for all: 



Schools. 


Whole 
en- 
roll- 
ment. 


! 

Aver- 
age 
en- 
roll- 

ment. 


Aver- 
age 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Per 
cent 
of at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Time. 

Xum- Inuiii- 
ber of , ber of 
nights, hours. 


dum- 
ber 
of 

teach- 
ers. 


Aver- 
age 
number 

of ])U- 

pils to 
teacher.* 


Cost 
per 
night. 


Entire 
cost of 
teaching. 




231 


101 


134 


82.8 


47 


94 


t7 


27 


:$ii. 50 


.$G14. 50 




132 


107 


101 


94.5 


47 


94 


3 


36 


6. 50 


305.50 




206 


111 


91 


82.4 


47 


94 


4 


28 


8.00 


376. 00 


John r. Cook 


279 


160 


132 


82.8 


47 


94 


4 


40 


8.00 


376.00 




246 


138 


122 


88.6 


47 


94 


4 


84 


8. 00 


376.00 




248 


163 


143 


87.9 


47 


94 


t5 


41 


+ 8.00 


450.00 


Total , 


1, 342 


840 


723 


86.0 1 

i 




27 


34 




2,498.00 



* Based on the average enrollment. t Including cooking teacher. J Excluding cooking teacher. 

The following table, presenting in concise view the more essential 
statistics of these schools for every year since appropriation was first 
made for this instruction, pi^rniits easy relerencc as to their growth and 
ready inference not only as to the nn ork they are accomplishing but 
what. If in sufficient number, they could be made to accomplish: 



Tear. 



1885- 86.. 

1886- 87.. 

1887- 88., 
1888 
1880-90 . 
ISDO-Dl. 

1891- 92. 

1892- 93. 

1893- 94. 
1884-95. 



Whole 
onrdll- 
ment. 



Avcr- 

enroll- 
ment. 



1, 053 
1, 080 
1, 158 
1, 395 
1,353 
1,315 
1,365 
1,342 



*Expou8o borne partly In 
Who were active in their efforts 



467 
738 
703 
744 
846 
855 
896 
921 
840 



Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 



232 
;!78 
650 
619 
644 
700 
731 
779 
792 
723 



Ver 

<'ent of 

attend- 
ance. 



Time. 



80.9 

88 

88 

86.5 

82.7 

85.4 

86.8 

85.9 

86 



Nuin- 
l)er of 
nighta. 



y the Bistrict, 



37 

52 

51 

57i 

55 

56 

48 

4-7 

47 

47 



Xuin- 
ber of 
hours. 



74 
104 
102 
115 
110 
112 
96 
94 
94 
94 



Num- 
ber of 
.school 
build- 
ings 

u.sed for 
night 

schools. 



Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 



8 
12 
20 
20 
20 
24 
24 
27 
27 
27 



Eiitiro 
cost Ibr 
teaching- 



$1, 248.0U 
2,295.00 
2,300.00 
2,200.00 
2,699.98 
320.00 

2, 501.50 
2,520.50 
2,493.00 



Columbia and partly by a voluntary association of la^^ 



to have the night schools estabUa^. 
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I would most earnestly iiiid urgently renew my recommendation of 
the previous year tliat an enlargement of the usual appropriation for 
niglit-scliool instruction in the District of Columbia be sought, that the 
allotment of funds to these divisions of the public schools may permit 
the opening of an additional school and the lengthening of the present 
culiiely too short session. 

llcivwith are sul)iiiitte(l the reports made to this office by the princi- 
]);i]s ol' the several schools, giving, in more or less detail, tlieir operation, 
and coulril)utiiig much in support of the recommendation to extend this 
service, both as to accommodation and as to time for instruction : 

STEVENS NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, February 27 ^ 1895. 

Dear Sir : In accordance with your letter requesting a report of the work done 
ill the Stevens Night School, it gives me great pleasure to submit the following for 

your consideration : 

Tlu! scliool opened the term with an enrollment of 102 names, and to this number 
w;,s added others, and within .1 few weeks this number was increased to 216. Owing 
to tlie limited <iiiurtcr8 and that eaeh teacher was i('(i[nired to instrnct two grades, I 
rtluscd admission to a room ;>ftor a teacher had 50 pupils assigned toiler. Under 
tills aiiaiiL;emciit the work was prosecuted Ihrough the year, and I found tliat more 
and ])( 1 tcr work was done. In tho})riinary grades tlief(dl<)wing su])jects were taught : 
lieudinn' words whi( h are, familiar hynse; sounds; letters; spelling, copying, oral 
and written, and the meaning of the words used. Arithmetic was one of the main 
8ul)jeet8 taught. As the i)npils already understood the method of counting, the 
transition from their mode to that usually taught in the schools was comparatively 
easy. The time was spent in drilling the pupils in notation, numeration, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division, and the tables of weights and measures. 

I>e(]uent talks concerning the human body, its parts and their care and use, were 

In no other acquirement was more interest shown than in iieumanship. The use 
ol 111. ^u-n was taught in all the grades, and few left the school without being able 
to express themselves legibly upon paper. 

iiU tlie grammar grades the same general plan was pursued. The art of read- 
iiiii' iialni ally Avas the constant aim, and to thisend numerous exercises were selected 
tliiit would hring out the desired results, rnnctuatiou, Roman numbers, and the ele- 
mentary sounds wei'e referred to constantly. 

Both written and oral spelling were insisted upon, the words being taken from 
the reading and history lessons; the deliuitions of words were brought out by their 
^80 in sentences and constant reference to the dictionary; the English prefixes and 
s"ftixes and their combination with primitive words were taught. 

1 h< i ustruction in grammar was confined to the correction of the common errors in 
M^«< < li and syntax, analysis and parsing, the construction of easy complex and com- 
1'<'_|'"<1 s,.niencc8, and letter writing.. 

" inthnietie was such as is usually taught in grades commencing w itli the iiftli— 
^^jt' lions, Inderal money, denominate numbers, percentage with practical applica- 

the writing of bills, receipts, promissory notes, etc. 
^ cudder's United States History and the geographical readers were used alter- 

luuiY ^^^^^^^^ ^l^Piirtment, having only eight typewriters, was forced to limit its 
ord ! • ti P^P^^**^® *li'^t eacli (mo might have at least half an hour per evening, in 
w IS ^^^^ laid out for them could be accomplished. But little progress 
so em stenography owing to the fact that the majority of the students were 
ployed that they could not give the time outside of the classroom that is Ahmo- 
2) 0 95^ 64 
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lutely esscutial in order to make any headway in this 8ubJ«ict. The bookkeeping 
^vas entirely satisfactory, and the classes in lauguago and arithmetic were very ear- 
nest in tlieir work and showed signs of marked progress. 

Altogether, the year jnst closed was one to which wo feel deeply indebted, as the 
work was so satisfactory, and I can bnt return thanks to yon and the local commit- 
tee for the able corps of teachers which yon provided ; bnt in this connection let me 
rocomincnd that li' icafter only such teachers as have handled successfully a first 
and second gradu school l>e assigiird to those grades in the night schools. It is iu 
tlicsf ffiadt's that the most good or harm may be done, and if the normal giiuhiute 
usually assigned be not an exce]>tioiial] y brii^ht and enerneti<.' teacher, one that un- 
<l(!istaii(ls hiiiiian nature and the mode of handling it. lier ])o\ver over the school is 
lo^t tlu; first iii,i;ht, and when she wakes \i\t to the fact that she is not dealing uith 
(hildreii, lier scholars have all nearly left school. The (dder jteople are (|ui('k iu 
taking a tea(dier"s measure, and it'tlie idea that she is young and inexperienced once 
gets into their minds nothing can keei) them iu school, and tliey nersuade others to 
leave. Furthermore, let me urge that the teachers be selected and announced earlier, 
iu order that the principal may have an oiiportunity to meet his corps and map out 
with them a general plan of work for the year. As it is now, the first evenings jue 
usually spent in getting the teachers, who may he new to the work, an idea of what 
is required in an evening school. 

I rusting that each succeeding year may show as much progross as the one just 
closed, I am, very respectfully, 

•KM ri m « Ellis W. Bkown, rrincipal. 

. Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 



WORMLEY NIGHT SCHOOL. 

WAsniXdTox, I), C, February f7, 1S95. 
Alr^^^^ ^ ^®^^^ith transmit to you a ]»rief statement with reference to the 
Wormley Night School for the session 1894-95, ending this date, 

me whole number enrolled during the year was 132; average enrollment, 107; 
average m attendance, 101 ; per cent of attendance, 94; showing an increase on the 
.c^^ln ^^'^ • <'"^idered worthy of notice by us, a» many of the pupils, on 

of 3; '"^"''"'^ hnaucial depression, were deprived of much of their means 

visit ,n ' '.'"'"i ' ■ ^^'''/"'^^^'^t^ teachers interested themselves deeply in the matter of 

Our Luo'!v!rw i''*^*''?'.''''^*'"^ *" ■ 'l-^sire 'or knowledge seemed great. 
1" '™Xl',u 1 acc„„,i,.ish what wo desired 

iu makin- tli.. vo .r , ™^ i^mU to my associates iu the work for untiriufe' aid 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, Aiwa M. MasoN, Principal. 

Supenntende^rt of Public Schools. 

GARNET NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Dear Si,;. i„ sni^nj^.x. Washingtox, D. C, February 27, 1895. 

i"g ^^'ith this date v^^xn\lV^l 'T'* ^^i^^lit School for the term clos- 

the fi.M the !n w ? ol>«-vationI 

beginning throughout the tern. ^'""^'^^ ^^^"^ creditable from 
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At tlio oitciiiii;; pupils were retxuested to stafe in writiug their purposes aud plans 
ii; attending iiiglit school, as much to discover their special needs as to ascertain 
tht ir thougbts aud aspirations. The thoughts expressed were a revelation. If at 
any time there had been cause for donbt as to the interest of those for whose speciti^l 
interest these schools were maintained it was die^Iled by the purposes avowed, the 
zet-.l mauifested; and the devotion of many to better equip themselves for the battle 
of life. 

Among the pupils received, two manifested their intention to enter upon an aca- 
demic course of study in a neighboring State, and others, who had been compelled 
to discontinue attendance at the day schools, caused many a pang of regret that 
fortune had frowniMl wliere her smiles would liave proven a benefaction to the race. 

I'lic assistant teaclier labored with assiduity and marked success. 

Tlicic was out' drawback, the- excitement occasicmod by the smallpox scare. Our 
attendance was j»(,'i(ei)t ibly alVected by it throughout December aud i)art of January. 
]iiit llii^ interest on the whole, in spite of this detrimental force on the attendance^ is 
the Ik St commentary desirable to attest the necessity for and the utility of night 
schools. 

If the attendance conld be lengthened for a month the improved result would more 
than compensate for the increased expenditure. 
Very respectfully, 

John W. Cromwell, Principal. 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of PubUo SchooU, 



JOHN F. COOlv NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, February 27 y 1895, 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith a report of the John F. Cook 
Night School. 

The attendance was exceptionally good, despite the severity of the weather. The 
pupils, with few exceptions, were earnest, enthusiastic workers, and evinced the 

stron^^cst desire to acquire information. 
It is a matter of great regret to both teachers and pupils that the school can not 

ii;i\ (' a loiin-er session. 

iooiiuich can not be said for the efficient work of ray assistants, who by their 

^uergy and synii)athy stimuhited the pupils to put forth their l)est etibrts. 

In condasiouj allow me to express my thanks to the trustee and yourself for cordial 
support. 

Very respectfully, 

M. E. GiBBS, Frinoipal. 

^. 6. F. T. Cook, 

Supenntendent of Public Schools. 



LINCOLN NIGHT SCHOOL. 

WAsmNGTON, D. C, February 27, 1895. 
to suir -'^"'' connection with the report of the Lincohi Night Sehool, I beg leave 
Mi l ( 1 ^ following facts and suggestions : I took up the work December 3, where . 
ify i( t ^ '^^^ l^^*^^' who was compelled to resign the field because of physial inabil- 
ousiv 1 ' '""^ ^^""^ everything in good working order, and have labored assidu- 
i mamtaiu the same high standard. 
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I was highly gratified at the eager interest manifeBted so generally hy the pupils in 
attendance, and gi( :itly deplore the fact that when the interest is highest and hopes 
hrightest the term terminates. I would humbly suggest that the time be extended, 
being fully satisfied that much good must follow. 

Growing out of the fact that when the pupils of the eighth grade in this building 
complete their work next term they will be compelled to attend Sumner or fall out, 
as many must, because of the great distance, I would recommend a higher course, to 
bo 1()( ati'd somewhere in this section, to accommodate pupils of East and South 
Wasliiiiutoii. 

I feel if I Imvc accouiplislu'd auytliing it is due to the kind and considerate coop- 
eration ol" my eolahorers. Miss A. K. Alexander, Mifs. L. A. lirnce. and Mrs. K. M. 
Parker. A\'c extend our warmest thanks to you and Trustee L. A. Cornish for 
hclpiul encouiagcnu'iit. 
Very respectfully, 

E. F. G. Mekkitt, rrincqnd. 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of rublic Schools. 



RANDALL NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, February £7, 1895. 
Dear Sir: To my statistical report of the Randall Night School for the session 
ended i-ehruary27, 1895, herewith submitted,.! make a few observations on the work 

in "^eueral. 

iho lirst feature that marks the success of this school session is the iucreaseil 
enrollment, which is larger than any previous session since the or.irani/ation of the 
school seven years ago. This argues the popularity of llie night-school feature d 
our school system, and the eagerness m iih which the people avail themselves of the 
opportunities offered them to improve their condition and acquire the rudiments of 
an education. 

Of the 248 enrolled this stssion 45 were of la^t year pupils. 

ni s grade this session was very large. The majority in this grade could not 
lo add ..i i ''T ""'^''^''^ numbers. Now they can read well and know how 

au I ami subtract, and show marked progress in language and penmanship. 
The thlrriTi the first grade may be said of the other grades. 

which is so intere^^^^^^^^^^ r'''l' ^^'^^^^'^ ^"^^^^^^ Geographical Header, 

rpj^ "i^'oi/iug dUd instructive. 

to th!Br>^«.^?T*i"! •'l»''.vs been to innko evcrytlih.s '"^w' 

lt\^™tMerol^t7:;i;'''^ ^'^-^^ ^"^"^ 

The te u hers n ! . "^^'"''^ ^"^^ ^"^'^ ^"^^ ^ro ever in sight 

devotioi:! omcLn!~ ^« ^^^^ made the work a success because of their 

contagion -lud l.'u^^ been a successful one in spite of threatened 

e- \\ eainer. 
Very respectfully, 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, ^"^^ Stobum, Pnndpal 

Sup^intendauo/ rablio SchooU, 
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STATISTICS. 

Tho colljition and coiisolidation of tlie statistics of the year have 
received tlie jittentioii necessary to insure accuracy and reliability. To 
some exteut they have been used in the body of this report, both for 
conveying information and for the purpose of comparison with the cor- 
responding items of the previous year or years. In addition, tables 
embracing the more important statistical information, in such form as 
enable easy and convenient reference, are appended to this report. 

MANUAL TBAININa. 

There was no increase of the number of shops or schools in wood 
working and metal working. As in the previous year, there were fbur 
in the former and one in the latter. Two of the schools in wood work- 
ing are at the Miller building, one at the Stevens, and one at the Bandall. 

The school for metal working is at the Miller building, and has two 
rooms, one of whi(;h is used for blacksniilliiii^', 

'Flic imiiiber of boys who received instruction in these shops was 
i)7(), of whom S.jO were instructed in wood and 117 in metal Avorking. 
These pupils were ])rincii)ally from the High School and from schools 
of eighth and seventh grades. To some extent classes were formed 
from schools of lower grades, and particularly of the larger boys 
whose school days seemed limited. Each pupil received from one hour 
and a lialf to two hours' instruction weekly. 

The number of teachers employed in the shoi)s was 7, of whom 2 were 
in the sliop for metal working. 

Tlie cliai acter of the work done in these s(5hools was generally good, 
:i!i<l indicated progress in its purely educative asi)ects, and, in its utili- 
tarian bent, gave promise of benetit in active life. This was well shown 
"1 the construction of useful articles in considerable numbers, involving 
applications of the principles taught, which have been placed in the 
i^gular schoolrooms. These articles embraced bookcases of different 
^i^es, cabinet cases, and stands. In such treatment of the material 
furnished for instruction there resulted to pupils, in addition to the 
usual benefits, valuable and practical lessons in economy. 

In the inc()mi)l('teness of the plant from the want of means and the 
indifferent character of the building in which the main plant is, nnich 
ll'eonveiiicnce is experienced. The building which is rented for this 
' ^'piii tii.eut of instruction was erected about thirty years ago, but not 

•^ school purposes. It was converted into a schoolhouse in 1866, and 
^l^as used for graded schools by the public schools of the second division 
^i'»»ng many years. 

In 1887-88 it was again rented by the District for the use of the 
cj. 11 *I^^se divisions, and such interior changes were made, espe- 
^'^ y by the removal of the iDom ])artitioiis on the first and second 

^^rs, as would give sucU degree of adaptability to manual- training uses 
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as its structural conditions would permit. Though this building is, per- 
haps, as nearly central as may be desired, it is in many ways ili-suited 
to its uses, and not without I'avoring strong' suspicion as to its safety, 
even witli its inconiidete plant, when subjected to the Jar and strain 
from the motion of machinery driven by steam. What is needed, and 
urgently needed, is a building constructed with special adaptation to 
the purposes of its use, and embracing the latest and most improved 
conveniences and facilities for carrying on the work of this department 
of instruction. 

COOKING. 

As in the previous school year, there were four kitchen or cooking 
schools, two of which were located in the Miller building, one ni tlie 
basement of the ISteveus School, and one iu the basement of the iiaii- 
dall School. 

The number of girls who received instruction in cooking was 657, 
all of whom were from schools of seventh and eighth grades and tbe 
High School. The instruction of each class was limited to one hour 
and a half weekly. The number of teachers in charge of these schools 
was 5. 

A degree of interest fully commensurate with that of ])ast years was 
steadily maintained during the year, and its ett'ect was evident iu the 
results that followed. 

SEWING. 

Instmction in sewing extends through four years, beginning with the 
third grade of school and continuing with succeeding grades through 
the sixth. All girls in these grades of schools enjoy its benefits to the 
extent of one hour weekly. The number of girls embraced by it during 
the year was 2,801. 

There were also two shops which afforded opportunity for more 
advanced instruction. From want of greater accommodation and 
larger teachmg force, instruction iu these shops was limited to the more 
matured girls of the sixth-grade schools. The number who rcirived 
tnis mstruction was 302, and the instruction of ea^ih was limited to uu 
hour and a lialf weekly. 

The whole number of teachers employed in sewing was 7. To tlie 
^ nt inned nitelligent direction of instruction in sewing and the untiring 
u gy aispiaycd even in minute details, combined with hearty cooper- 

: ; ' '''' ^^^'^^ ^^^^ a^nuaHy follows. 

^ .c month ot April a request was made by the New York Asso- 

div~ .n^r'"^.^f ^^'^ York City, that the schools of these 

sewuiff und«r Ik ^^^'^""'^ ^heir association, at the exhibition of 
lowS monTh "^"'''''^ ^'^^ lAotel Waldorf the fol- 

^j^tzT::.^' '''' ^^^^^ ^^-^"^ -^^^ ^ i:; 

of develonmpu tho '""^ ''^ exhibition, showing in the order 

sued m tHl'r 'i ; ^'^'^^^ the methods pur- 
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THE NEED OF THIS . INSTRUCTION. 

Kot less the educative, but more the practical side of this training 
is needed for the improvement of the industrial conditions of the youth 
of tin's community. Social '♦onditions which deny largely, and particu- 
larly to tlie youth of this population, opportunity for mechanical pursuit, 
tlir()u«ili which industry is fostered, force upon it idleness. To do with- 
out the means and the opportunity to do is impossible; and tlie advice to 
do, under such conditions, is simply absurd. With the ability to do 
insured, the opportunity to do, during ordinary times, is likely to follow. 
Idleness has its antidote only in work; vice, its in the persistence of 
forces favoring moral conditions; and crime, its in the removal of oppor- 
tunity for idleness and vice. Work is the panacea for all these ills. 

In the tendency of idleness to vice and crime, the descent from the 
plane of respectability to that of degradation is simply a matter of 
time— its velocity being governed by the amount of resistance to be 
found ill the moral composition. There is no better evidence of large 
existence of abnormal conditions in this community than is annually 
shown by the police reports in the arrests and convictions of hundreds 
of youths for petty crimes. They constitute the annual raw recruits 
to swell the ranks of the thousai^ds formed in the past, of whom many, 
in the continued absence of proper remedial means, have gone from bad 
to worse. 

The tendency to this training since its introduction into these schools 
has Ihmmi favorable to larger retention ot* the male pupils in tke schools 
tlian formerly existed. From this evident recognition of the practical 
ill it, the impression seems to obtain that this training offers more with 
which to meet actual life. This fact permits the inference that in its 
more extensive and varied introduction there would follow, in a larger 
enrollment, greater diffiision of the benefits of the schools among the 
masses of the school population. 

With public-school training adapted to the needs of all classes in its 
fitting for life, the ratio betwwn the enrollment in the grammar and 
pnmary schools and that in the High School would, in all probability, 
differ from that which now exists. The lliah School w^ould receive 
Liiose whose means and opportunities would favor the attainment of 
't*^ greater mental discipline and larger and more varied intellectual 
J^ nuisition, whether for fitting for college or for the enjoyment that 
iigher intellectual attainment aflfords; while the masses, influenced by 
'<^!r less prosperous circumstances in life, would elect that training 
^ »ch in the least time required for attainment would most quickly 
prepare for active life. The large ratio between the two classes which 
^Ottld at first exist w ould gradually lessen in the opportunity that time 

g ^ IH rinit for material ac(iuisition. 
fav "^'^^^^^'^ ^I'^^iiibig for the colored youth as colored youth is not 
ica^^^^^ sliould be no discrimination in the education of Amer- 

^ youth, as between white and colored, either ak^ng the more purely 
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iiitclUM tual lines or along the more practical, in which the brain and 
the luuid form ii copiu tiicrsliii). When there is a difference in the kind 
or character of the training, tlie eonditiou and not the racial element 
should determine it. Similar conditions exist among the youth of hoth 
classes, though the extent of any one condition may be greater among 
the youth of one class than among the youth of the other ( lass. The 
extent of the condition which favors training along the industrial line 
is, in this community, greater among the colored than among the white 
youth. The cause of it is (dear in the larger absence of wealth or 
material means and in the less opportunity for mechanical and higher 
industrial i)ur su i t . 

Very respectfully, ^ . ^ ^ ^ 

' G. F. T. Cook, Su:penntendent. 



STATISTICS. 

Table 1.— Showing the number of half-day schools of each grade in the ammth 
eighth divisions, and the buildings in which they are located. 



and 



School. 



9) 

2 

bO 

u 



Sumner , 

Magruder 

Stevens * 

l^riggs 

Wonnltiy 

Phillips I 2 

Garrison j 2 



'a 

o 

<a 



Garnet 

John F. Cook.... 

917 1» .street NW 
Baimoker 



Lojjau 



(a 

U 

fcJD 



O 



o 
H 



SchooL 



2 
8 
10 
8 
3 
3 
2 
3 
6 
1 
8 
6 



Jones 

Slater 

Lovejoy 

Patterson 

Lincoln 

Criddiiigs 

Kaiulall 

Anthony Bo wen. 

BeU 

Ambush 



o 



4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

3 



o 

2 
IS 



2 
1 
1 



(A 
O 

H 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 



Total 59 



33 13 



8 

3 
3 
I 
4 
6 
8 
4 
G 
6 

lo9 



Tablk ll.~Shoiv\ng the average nnmhcr of pupils to the school of grades helofv the MW^^ 
School, based on the whole and the average enrollment. 



Grade. 


Schools. 


Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


Avearge 

to tho 
school on 
the whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


Eighth 

0 

Seventh 


10 


523 


52.3 


Sixth 


16 


718 


44.8 




19 


971 
1,227 


51.1 


Fourth . 


22 


55.7 




28 


1,516 


54.1 


Second 




37 


1,983 


53.5 


First 




42 


2, 073 


49.3 


Totia 





50 


2, 824 


j 48.5 







1 2\i[', 


11, 835 


50.7 



Average 
enroll- 
ment. 



419 
576 
778 
981 

1,213 

1,587 
1,658 
2, 259 

9,471 



ag*' 



1() till' 
scliool (111 
tlioavcr- 
ciiroll- 

lueiit. 

41.9 
36.0 
40.9 
44.5 
43.3 
42.8 
39.4 
38.2 

"40.6 
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Table lll.—Shawing the whole number enrolled in the seventh and eighth divisions in 
each grade, and per cent of enrollment for the school years 1893-94 and 1894-95, toith 
increase and decrease. 



Grade. 


1894-95. 


1893-94. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


AVholc 
euroll- 
ment. 


Per cent. 


' Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


Per cent. 




2G 
618 
523 
718 
971 
1,227 
1,516 
1,983 
2, 073 
2,824 




i 0. 21 
4.95 
4. 19 
5. 76 
7.78 
9.83 
12. 15 
15.89 
16. 61 
22.63 


20 
460 
492 
736 
813 
1,209 
1,510 
•1,788 
2, 277 
2,922 


0. 21 

3. 76 

4. 02 
6. 02 
6.05 
9.88 

12.34 
14.62 
1«. 61 








158 
31 




Ki^litli 






18 




158 
18 
8 

195 


Fifth 








Third 






204 
98 




23.89 




Total 

SUMMARY. 




12, 479 


100 


12,233 


100 


566 


320 


644 
3, 439 

8, 396 


5.16 
27.56 
67.28 


486 
3,250 
8, 497 


3.97 
26.57 
69. 46 


158 
207 
201 




Primary schools 

Total 


18 

302 


12, 479 


100 


12,233 


100 


566 


320 



Table l\.—&]\oxving the number of schools of each grade heloiv the High /School in the 

seventh and eighth divisions. 



Division. 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


<• 

Seventh 


Eighth 


Total. 




grade. 


grade. 


grade. 


grade. 


grade. 


grade. 


grade. 


grade. 




Seventh 


17 


13 


13 


10 


9 


9 


6 


3 


80 


Eighth A 


21 


16 


13 


10 


7 


6 


6 


4 


83 


Eighth B 


21 


13 


11 


8 


6 


4 


4 


3 


70 


Total 


69 


42 


37 


28 


22 


19 


16 


10 


233 



Table V. — Showing the absolute and relative growth of the High Schools of the seventh 

and eighth divisions for the last' ten years. 



Year. 




Kumber 
enrolled in 

all gradc'8, 
excluding 
Jsoriual 
School. 


N'limber 
enrolled in 
the Hiffh 
School. 


Per cent 
of enroll- 
ment in all 

grades, 
excluding 

Normal 

School. 


Teachers in 
all grades, 
excluding 
Nonual- 
Scliool 
teachers. 


Teachers 
in High 
School. 


I'd- ( ( lit of 

teachers iu 
High School 

on number 

of teachers 
in all grades, 

excluding 
those in 
mal School. 


Number of 
graduates 
trom High 
School. 


10, 138 


247 


2.4 


174 


6 


3.4 


33 


10,345 


276 


2.7 


182 


8 


4.4 


89 


11, 000 


361 


3.3 


188 


9 


4.8 


51 


11, 130 


416 


3.7 


197 


11 


5.5 


67 


11. 398 


345 


3 


211 


12 


5.6 


41 


12, 106 


376 


3.1 


226 


14 


6.1 


86 


12,253 


407 


3.3 


240 


17 


7 


8» 


12,303 


444 


3.6 


254 


18 


7 


90 


12,207 


460 


8.7 


268 


19 


7 


09 


12,463 


618 


4.9 


281 


22 


7.8 


181 
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Table YL— Showing the number of aehools of ww* grade in ihe eetrenth and ei 

divisions, two of which occupy one room. 



Division. 


First 
grade. 


Second 
grade. 


Third 
grade. 


Fonrth 
grade. 


Total. 




13 


10 


7 


2 


32 




13 


11 


6 


2 


32 




21 


13 






34 




47 


34 


13 


4 


98 













TAiiLK Wl.—Shon ing ihe number of sehool hiiildings and schoolrooms occupied (owned 
and rented) in ihe sevenih and eighth divisions for the last ten years. 



Buildings. 



Rooms. 



Tear. 


-i 

a 
O 


Rented. 


O 

H 


a 
s: 
O 


Rented. 


Total. 


1885-86 


12 


4 


*16 


114 


17 


131 




11 


4 


15 


112 


17 


129 


1887-88 


13 


9 


22 


129 


28 


157 


1888-89 


13 


8 


21 


129 


27 


156 


1889-90 


18 


4 


22 


156 


21 


177 



Year. 



1S91-92. 

1802-93. 



18U:5-94. 
1894-95. 



Baildings. 



Rooms. 



1, 
O 



18 
21 
21 
22 
f22 



• 


3 


nS 

0) 


0) 


Tot£ 


S 

O 


4 


23 


166 


3 


24 


186 


2 


21 


198 


2 


24 


206 


2 


24 


:206 



CO 

P5 



5 
o 
H 



190 
207 
208 
216 
216 



^ Building; owned by lirst six divisions given up at end of the school year. 

\ Chaiuberlaiu buildinir not conntod. 

lOne used for Normal, 14 lor High, l for supervising principal'a ottice, 6 for industrial schools, 1 for 
retiring room, and 1 basement room at Stevens. 
§ Eight rooms for industrial schools. 

.Number of grammar and primary schools, 233. 

Table Ylll,— Showing growth of the schools of the seventh and eighth divisions during the 

last twenty-eight years. 



Year. 



Number dumber 

of I of 

schools, i teachers. 



X umber 

of 
pupils. 



1867- 68.. 

1868- 69.. 

1869- 70.. 

1 870- 71., 

1871- 72. 

1872- 73. 

1873- 74. 

1874- 75. 

1875- 76. 

1876- 77. 

1877- 78. 

1878- 79. 

1879- 80. 

1880- 81. 



41 
52 
66 
68 
75 
76 
74 
75 
76 
79 
96 
108 
117 
121 



41 I 
52' I 
63 
66 
78 
80 
87 
89 
90 
92 
109 
119 
130 
134 



2. 300 

3, 000 
3, 650 
4,986 
4, 661 
5, 188 
5,280 
5, 489 
5, 454 
5, 954 
6,515 

7, 731 

8, 080 
8, 164 



Year. 



1881- 82. 

1882- 83. 

1883- 84. 

1884- 8S. 

1885- 86. 

1886- 87. 

1887- 88, 

1888- 89, 

1889- 90, 

1890- 91, 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 



Number 

of 
schools. 


Number 
of 

teachers. 


130 


143 


135 


147 


140 


154 


149 


162 


161 


174 


168 


182 


176 


191 


186 


202 


197 


216 


214 


230 


224 


244 


229 


258 


236 


272 


246 


286 



Number 

of 
pupils. 

8, 303 
8, 735 
9, 181 
9,614 
10,158 
10, 305 
11,040 
11,170 
11,438 
12, 132 
12,280 
12,329 
12, 233 
12,479 
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Table IX.^Showing whole enrollment of pupils in each gradftf hjf eexee, in the eevenih 
and eighth divieionefor the iehw>l year ending June SO, 1895. 



Ghrade. 



Normal School 

High School 

Eighth 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Foiiilh 

Third 

Second 

First 

Total 

SUMMARY. 

Koriiial ami High schools 

Grammar schools 

Primary schools 

Total 



Wliole enrollment. 



Boys. Girls 



3 

197 
227 
311 

421 
532 
C57 
860 
899 
1,225 



23 
421 
296 
407 

550 
695 
859 
1,123 
1,174 
1,599 



Total. 



26 
618 
523 
718 

971 
1,227 
1, 516 
1,983 
2,073 
2,824 



5, 332 



200 
1,491 
3,641 



7, 147 



444 
1,948 
4,755 



12, 479 



644 
3, 439 
8,396 



5, 332 : 7, 147 12, 479 



Per 
cent. 



0. 21 
4.95 
4.19 
5.76 

7.78 
9. 83 
12. 15 
15. 89 
16.61 
22.63 



100 



5. 16 
27.56 
67.28 



100 



List of schoolhouses owned, with their respective locationa and the number of. rooms in each. 



Divi- 
sion. 



Name of building. 



7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

8 A 
8.V 
8xV 
8A 
8A 
8A 
8A 
8A 
8B 
8B 
8B 
8B 
8B 
8B 



High School 

Sumner 

Sf evens 

MagnuUT .., 

Wormley 

Jiriggs , 

Garrison 

Phillips , 



Oiiriict 

JoliiiF. Cook. 
; IJaiiuoker.... 

Jones 

Lovejoy 

Slater 

Logan 



Patterson 

liilirolii 

Kaiidall 

Giddin^.s 

Anthony Bo wen. 
BeU 

Ambush 



Location of building. 



Num- 
ber of 
rooms 



M street, between First street and Kew Jersey avenue HTW 

Seventeenth and M streets NW 

Twentj'-first street, between K and L streets N"W 

M street, between Sixteenth and Seventeentli street.s NW 

ProHpect st reet, between Tliirty-third and Thirty -fourtli streets NW 

Twenty-second and E streets NW 

Twelfth street, between B and S streets TSW 

N street, between Twenty-serenth and Twenty-dighth streets NW 

U street, between Yermont avenae and Tenth street KW 

O .street, between Fourth and Fifth streets NW" 

Tliird street, between K and L streets NW... 

First and L streets NW 

Twelfth and I) .street .s NE 

P street, between North Capitol and First streets NW 

Third and G streets NB - 

Vermont avenue, between XJ and V streets ITW 

Second and C streets SE 

Fir.st and I streets SW 

(J street, between Third and Fourth streets SE..*. 

Nintli and E .streets SW 

First street, between Ji and C streets SW 

L street, between Sixth and Seventh streets S W -- 



10 
18 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
12 
11 
8 
8 
6 
8 
8 
8 
11 
12 
8 
8 
8 
8 



Chamberlain building abaadoned aa unfit fat use. See note t Table YH. 
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LUt of rented achoolhouaea, with their respective tooationa and the number of rooms in 

each. 



Divi 
sion. 



8A 
8 A 



Name ol' build iug. 



Location of building. 



Miller ! IT street , Ix t wocn Sixth and Seventh streets NW. 

! 917 1' Htrc. t N\V 



Num- 
ber of 
rooms. 



SEVENTH DIVISION. 

Washington, D. C, June 39, 1895. 

Dear Sir: I beg leave to submit herewith the animal report ot the 
condition of the schools of this division for the year ending June 30, 
1895: 

Gr.imniMr: 

Eightli grade 3 

Seventh grade 6 

Sixth grade 9 

Fifth grade 9 

Primary : 

Fourth grade 10 

Third grade *13 

Second grade *13 

First grade *17 



Total 



80 



Half-day schools. 



Building. 


First 
grade. 


Second 
grade. 


Third 
grade. 


Fourth 
grade. 


Total. 


Suunior 






1 


1 


2 


Magruder 


4 

4 


3 


1 




8 


Stevens 




3 




10 




3 


2 


1 


8 


Worinley .... 


3 


2 






3 


Phillips 


2 


1 






3 


Garriauu 


2 


1 






2 


Total 


2 
17 


10 


7 


2 


36 



152 
294 



Eighth grade 

Sevoiith grade 

Sixth grade . 

Fifth grade 

Fourth grade 



Whole enrollment. 

Third grade '^^ 

Second grade 

First grade 



513 
572 



Total 



Two normal training. 



4,202 



J 
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Average enrollment. 



Eighth grade 122 

Seventh grade 236 

Sixth grade 365 

Fifth grade 411 

Fourth grade 459 



Third grade 561 

Second grade 535 

First grade .1 681 

Total 3, 370 



Average attendance. 

Bovs 1,398 

Girls 1, 792 

Total 3,190 

Numbei at the close of the year, 3,109. 

A comparison of the statistics coDtained in the foregoing with cor- 
iesi)()ii(liii^ items for last year will show a slight falling off during the 
yeni Just (dosed, wliieh is readily nccounted for in the fact that, in addi- 
tion to tlie unusual severity of the winter, the prevalenee of smallpox in 
the city caused nuiny i)arents to keep their children out of the schools. 
This cause undoubtedly atlected the enrollment in the Sumner, the 
Magruder, the Stevens, and the Briggs buildings, yet when the hard- 
ships of an extremely cold winter and the dangers from contagion 
are taken into consideration, these statistics show the high esteem in 
which the schools are held by the community, and furnish cause for 
congratulation. 

Accommodations, 

Nunihci' of Hcliools ill tlie division 80 

Nuinbcr of scljooli ooins in the <livi.sion 63 

Number of half (la\ schools in the division 36 

A glance at the above will show that out of 80 schools 36 are half- 
<la.\ . Of these 36 half-day schools, 2 are of the fourth grade and 7 of 
the third. No argument is necessary to show that the progress of the 
schools of the grades last named is greatly impeded by reason of the 
short session, and that unless additional rooms are furnished in the 
near future the proper grading of the schools will be made exceedingly 
diffi(}ult. 

BUILDINGS. 

So much has been said in former reports concerning the dilapidated 
condition of some of the buildings that I hesitate to again mention 
tbeni iu this report, but a deep sense of duty forbids me to pass over 
the matter without reminding you that most of the evils, so frequently 
complained of in the past, not only still exist, but they are constantly 
«ggi'Jivut('d by the lapse of time. 

Tlnee rooms ni the Sumner building are without the means of proper 
lieatnio, consequently in extreme weather the schools must either be 
c losed or the children kept in rooms whose atmosphere is the temper 
l^^'iio of death. It is earnestly hoped that this matter, upon which the 
't^ of so many helpless and confiding children depends, will receive 
iitteutiou before the approach of another winter. The method of dis- 
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tributiiii; heat in this building is enriiely unsatisfiK'tory, and for tliat 
reason should be coiulemned by the school officials, aud thus place the 
responsibility where it beloBgs. 

Most of the buildings are practically without locks to protect the 
hundreds of free books and other valuable property in them. It is 
therefore unfair to hold teachers res])onsible for ])r()i)erty which the con- 
dition of tlie l)uildings renders them powerless to ])roteet. 

In most of tlie buildings the Junitors are without the coiiveiiienccs 
Avhicli are absolutely indispensable in the i)r()per diseliai-.u'e of tiieir 
imi)()rtant and Justly exacting duties. They are required to mop the 
hall floors and stairways every week, yet they have no facilities pro- 
vided for heating water for this purpose. It is like requiring them 
to make bricks without straw. It is requiring thein to do work which 
surrounding conditions render very difficult. 

SCHOOL WOEK. 

I ean not commend too highly the honest, unselfish, and persistent 
eftbrts wliich most of the teachers are making in their work. Yet much 
labor is wasted because it is not directed by that intelligence which 
comes from a knowledge of the philosophy of the principles upon which 
seientitie teaching is founded. 

Most teachers are using good methods; but method is dead unless it 
is wielded by one who has mastered the philosophy upon which it is 
based. Every eflFort has been made to lead teachers to appreciate the 
importance of this vital fact and to form the habit of professional read- 
ing and study, 

Near the close of the year written tests were given in spelling, gram- 
mar, geography, history, arithmetic, and constitution, with excellent 
results in many schools and quite satisfactory in nearly all. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

As I have intimated elsewhere, the care of many books imposes 
quite a task upon the teachers. This is especially true where one room 
18 occupied by two schools, and where there is no closet in which to 
store me books; yet, notwithstanding these disadvantages, the teachers 
have been remarkably successful in the preservation of books. 
siakK w^r'^l ^ooks lost and not replaced 

Ty of ru« of the te..hers, but for the hon- 

Number of books lost ana uot paid for % 
Number of books destroyed by bealtb o^i^ei^ [ZlZ'Z:. m 

CONCLISlON. 

lar^e^Sei' the sebools by the parents is shown by the 

The excell '^ '^^^^ h^i. 

i '"'^^ilUng cooperation of the parents. 
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III closing, I wisli to coinineiid to you and the conimuuity the teachers ~ 
of this division as a body of earnest, faithful women and men, possess- 
iug in a good degree those qualities of mind and character wiiich form 
the very foundation of professional success. 
Very respectfully, 

H. P. MONTaOMERY, 

Sujpervising Principal. 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Publie /Schools, 



EIGHTH DIVISION A. 

Washington, D. C. June 29^ 1895. 

Dear Sir: The whole number of pupils enrolled in the schools of 
this division was 4,060. The highest enrollment occurred in Octol)er, 
and the lowest in June— due to the fact that many are called upon to 
earn waj?es to help support themselves or other members of the family. 

The uiiiioiinly good attendance arj^nes a ])ro]>er appreciation of the 
scli{)()ls by tlie i)eople, and also evidences tlie deep and abiding interest 
oil the i)art of the scholars. A most gratifying showing is made iu 
the null tor of tardiness. When the fact is considered that among 
the pupils hundreds are compelled to get themselves ready for school 
during the absence of parents, we may congratulate ourselves with 
the thought that the value of punctuality has found a lodgment in the 
minds of the children, and is destined to play an important part in 
their after life. 

Notwitlistanding this excellent showing as to attendance, there are 
hundreds of children out of school. The indilference of parents, i)OV- 
erty, indilfei ence on the part of teachers, failure to make the school- 
10011! ]»]easant and attractive, and failure to be in proper touch with 
l'<»iiK's and parents, may be mentioned as prominent causes of this non- 
'"tieudance. The prevalence of smallpox seriously interfered with the 
attendance. The prompt and efficient action of the health department 
in the matter of vaccination and fumigation allayed fears and reduced 
the danger of contagion to the minimum. The neglect to participate 
in the benefits offered by the schools by so large a unmber is a serious 
matter. The free text-books and supplies render education free as the 
air, and the arm of the law should be invoked to place the nonattend- 
auts iu the schooh-oom. 

' SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

In tins division are found eight buildings owned by the Government 
<'>ie two -room rented buildiug. This is an increase of one eight 
? ^^^iiWing— the Patterson, on Vermont avenue, between TJ and V 
J^t't^ northwest. The light, heat, and ventilation in most of the^ 
^^^iellent. Many repairs are needed, such as outside and inside 
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painting, kalsomiiiiiig- the interior walls, and the fitting of locks and 
keys to the doors^ desks, and elosets. The basement room, used for 
school purposes, at the John F. Cook building should be abandoned, 
because of poor light, poor ventilation, and poor heat. This room can 
be well used as a room for i)ui)il8 during wet and inclement weather, 
where clothing can be dried, and the girls, at least, afforded a place 
lor assembling. This is all the more imperative because no play- 
grounds or ])lay-rooms are. attached to this school. 

The Lovejoy building is without any i>lace lor pupils during bad 
weather, consequently their physical health sufi'ers. 

APPLIANCES. 

The schoolrooms are quite well sup])lied with niaps, charts, black- 
boards, and reference books, but they yet need others to teach suc- 
cessfully the subjects embraced in the course of study. School lil)ra. 
ries are found in nearly all the buildings, but they are small and rheir 
growth is dependent on the efforts of teachers and pupils through con- 
certs and other entertainments. Could these be annually aided by a 
fixed fund and a systematic effort made to utilize them in the educa- 
tion of the young, no more pleasing and profitable means could be found 
to develop right tastes and to strengthen the mind. 

Attention is called to the necessity of adapting the desks and seals 
of the pupils to the individual needs. Every schoolroom has cases 
where the scholar is ibrced to occupy a position hurtful to the bodily 
health and growth. These misfits are extreme in some instances, due 
to the tact that numbers of our pupils are from the country, where their 
physical has far outrun their mental growth. 

HALF-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The limited accommodation in the vicinity of Banneker, Jones, and 
Logan buildings made it necessary to place six third and two fourtli 
grade schools ou half time in these buildings. This is a hardship and 
an nijury lallmg alike upon teacher and pupil, for these schools are 
virtually expected to attain nearly. If not quite, the same results as 
the whole-day schools. > 

MEETINGS. 

GRADE. 

tlJl'.!r. "If ^1"' «f confereoces between the supervisor and 

s L^os ino '/i ' 'unifying the work, stimnlating, 

M-S^u t «y *W8 method the work Ln be articu- 

lar t ,111(1 the teacliing concentrated. 

iuduced by the ™«'-« «^i' "wins l-«-ts. but inenfail activity 

«^ oy the proper preseutatiou of the subject; the Uviug wtUcr 
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tliaii the dead specimen — the object rather than the picture — ^in short, 
tlie pupil was simply to be placed in the most favorable attitude to 
observe, reflect, and express iu good idiomatic language the results of 
his own investigation. 

The teachers showed commendable enthusiasm and did good work 
considering the difficulties which naturally beset such a subject. 

LITEKAKY. 

Daring tlic term the whole body of teachers met at the High School 
aud formed an association having for its ])iirpose to cement the corps 
more closely together, to enlarge their views and to strengthen and 
freshen their minds. The exercises consisted of music, select readings, 
recitations, discussions, and the presentation of papers hearing on the 
work of education. Each of the supervisors read papers during the 
year, and Dr. Klemm, of the Bureau of Education, gave a masterly 
lecture on ilerbart. 

PORTRAIT OF HON. JAMES W. PATTERSON. 

Through the munificence and kindness of the widow a very fine 
likeness of Mr. Patterson was presented to the school named in his 
houor. Gen. John Eaton, ex-United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, i)roii()unced a brief and titting eulogy on this occasion. Hon. 
B. K. Ihuce, the trustee, in well chosen Avords accepted the picture, 
which now hangs on the walls of the schoolroom. ^Ir. J. Ormond 
Wilson, who was superintendent during the time Mr. Tattei son labored 
for the cause of public education here, gave an interestiug account of 
the schools, from which we could judge of the marvelous gains made up 
to the present day. 

WORK OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Details, perhaps, are uncalled for here, and it may be broadly stated 

that the teaching of the various subjects has been good. The great 
^o^ly of teachers begin to comprehend that the kingdom of knowledge 
is one that no topic can be successfully handled in the schoolroom 
^vithoiit a proper grasp of its relations to the others and to the apper- 
iiig luud of ideas already possessed by the learner. Hence concen- 
ts iitiou and correlation are gradually assuming significance in teaching, 
ill number, the philosophy, if I may so say, rather than the usual text- 
book arrangement has received especial stress in grades able to appre- 
ciate sach treatment. Thus shorn of much that savored of the mys- 
^rious, and casting aside nonessentials, more time was allowed for 
acquiring skill in processes and command of the fundamental elements 
f the science. The ability to do after getting the principle concealed 
in a mass of verbijige is the one thing needful among pupils, of whom^ 
so many compelled to withdraw from scliool so eai ly. Instead of 
^disregarding the mathematical capital brought to school by every six 
DC 96 66 
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year old, the aim lias been to ascertain what and how much, and then 
give full credit for it making it the nucleus of i^rogress iu the school- 
room. 

In geography aud science tlie spirit of observation and personal 
investigation has been evident in the excursions made into the sur- 
rounding sections. Stress was put upon eanse aad effect in these 
branches. Language has received the time and attention commensu- 
rate with its importance. Included in this are composition writing, 
technical grammar, and reading. It is a fact that our i)npils in the 
advanced grades do not manifest as much i)ower and skill in the use of 
the veriia(!ular as they should. 

Possibly the idea that the analytical study of the grammar makes 
style and gives skill in the use of language obtains widely among many 
of the instructors. Hence there appears neglect to devote urgent 
attention to the masters of English, whose careftil stitdy will make style 
and enrich the working vocabulary. 

The reading habit must be cultivated among the pupils by the teacher. 
Noble thoughts and ideals shoukl be created in school, for often the 
only reliniiig iuliuence of a pupil's lite is i'oiind in the school. During 
the session the supervisor gave considerable attention to this matter 
suggesting that muck benefit would result to the classes. 

StTBaXlTUTES. 

The school suffered greatly by the absence of teachers, no matter 
how good the substitute. The numljer of days teachers were absent 
from their i)()sts because of sickness and for other reasons was .")89 J. 
This resulted in great loss to these schools. Selection of teachers 
should be based on health as well as intellect. The teacher owes tlie 
best to the school, and hence the preservation of her health is a vital 
point. It is suggcvsted, nay urged, that those who are put ni»oii tlie 
regular substitute list be ordered to si>end time in the Bchools, that 
they may learn to govern and teach, and that such be given the prefer- 
ence in substituting. The general opinion is that the substitute who 
"holds" a school well is the most desirable. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Many times pupils are transferred from one teacher or school hnMi^ 
to save from being snspended^cast into the street. Patience, forbear- 
ance, and hnnness are needed to control and save. The majority of 
<'-n^- v.ahze that the schoolroom must hold within its bounds tlie 
n n niy >nys and .ids, lest they become crime-stained in the eye of the 
P rti .1 "'l suspensions and dismissals reported, 

ion th rlT ™y "^^^^ tl^^" tl^e prevention of de.orma^ 
St l^i w "^^^^ ^^r^-th c-alled to the importance of 

^ili S« 1^^^^^ ~'-tion .vith the public schools. 

JNobto Ideals can be erected in their minds early; tjiey may early 
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l)( ( nine liuiiianized, and thus b6 less liaW© to become brutalized by 

(lailv, for years, drinking in the poisonous influences of the street and 
au euviroument that tends to sap the moral nature. 

THE TEACHINGr FORCE 

The s.) schools of tliis division were taught by 80 females and 3 males, 
tlic largest percentage of whom are the direct product of these schools. 
As a body, they are earnest, faithful, and progressive ready to act on 
suggestions made. Improvement is seen in knowledge of what should 
be taught and in skill to teach. Her© let it be said that the highest 
quaUflcation in a teacher is a good heart rather than a refined method 
or unlimited information; and constantly, in season and out season, the 
moral element of her make-up has been emphasized. The living, acting 
i.xainple molds and enlibers rather than precept or argument. From 
the teacher, wliethcr consciously or unconsciously, there streams au 
iiitliience for good or evil. Would that it might from all be like the 
liealiug power emanating from the Sinless Teacher. 

DEATH. 

Alter years of long service. Miss Sarah J.Jones Avas taken from 
the work. Faithful, earnest, honest, she exerted a salutary influence 
ill llie discharge of duty. Pupils went from her presence better in 
thought, in self-control, more able and willing to see the right and with 
more will power to pursue it. 

lieturning thanks to the local committees and yourself for advice, 
courtesy, and cooperation, I am, 
Very respectfully, 

W. S. Montgomery, 

Supervising Principal, 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

(Superintendent of Public Schools, 



EIGHTH DIVISION B. 



Washington, D. O., June J99, 1895, 
^^EAu Sir: T forward you herewith the statistical reports of my 
schools for the year ending June 30, 1895. 

f^ubmitting them I wish to call attention to the urgent necessity 
a i,( buildiDg on the old Bowen site. The plastering has fallen so 
^^'luently and in such quantities during the y^ that the teachers 
•^"^hmpils have been in constant danger. 

^lamediate attention should be given to tiie Bell School. The dry- 
^wset system in that building has proven a failure and should be 
removed. 



» 
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My Bcbools have clone very satisfactory work during the year, mi 
my teachers have shown sreat earnestness and enthusiasm both m the 
matter of doing good teaching and in fitting themselves for the very 

best possible -work. . , ,i 

I desire to acknowledge the courtesies received Iroiu you and tUe 

• local trustee. 

Yours, respectfully, ^ WARING, 

Supervising Principal 

Mr. (1. F. T. Cook, 

^Superintendent of Public SehooU, 



HIGH SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. O., June 29, 1895, 
Bear Sib: 1 have tiie lioiior to submit herewith my annual report 
for the year ending June 30, 1895. 

Numbers and attendance. 

Number of pupils readmitted from previoim year 

Number admitted at the beginning of the year - 

Number subsequently admitted * 

Whole number enrolled (girls, 421 ; boys, 197) 

Number of withdrawals ^^J 

Number at close of the year (girls, 355; boys, 162) 

Average number enrolled g28 

Avera<>;e number in daily attendance gg 

rcrcentageof atteudauce 

By months. 



297 
269 
52 
618 



Month. 



Sei>tember . 
October..., 
November 
December. 
January . 

F» bniary . 

March — 

AprU .... 

May 

June 



Average 
enrollmeut. 



677.7 
583.0 
566.6 

561.5 

549.0 
546.7 
537.9 
533.3 
527.4 
514.0 



Avcia;i<' 
attendance. 



Percent- 
age. 



564.8 
563.8 
544.7 

535.9 
523.1 
525.2 
515.3 
507.1 
502.8 
503.3 



97.7 

96.6 

96.1 

95.4 

95.2 

96.0 

95.7 

05.0 

!l5. 

96.9 



How disltibuted. 



Course. 



Academic... 

Sriontitic . . 
Techuit al . . 



Busiiu s^. . . 



Number ] 
in first 
year. 


NumbrT 1 
in second 
year. 


Number | 
in third 
year. 


iu fourth 
yeat. 


126 


93 


65 


42 


128 
2 


15 


13 




65 


60 
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Tahle showing growth of the school. 



Tear. 



1884- 85. 

1885- 86. 

1886- 87. 

1887- 88. 

1888- 89. 

1889- 90. 

1890- 91. 

l,s;ii'-(i:;. 
I8ii;!-'.ii . 

1894-9.J . 



of 

teachers. 


Whole enrollment. 


Number 
of grad- 
uates. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


4 


22 


150 


172 


9Q 


a 
0 


o7 






Co 


8 


51 


225 


276 


89 


9 


73 


288* 


361 


51 


11 


81 


3:5 


416 


67 


12 


64 


281 


345 


41 


14 


82 


294 


376 


86 


17 


104 


ao3 


407 


69 


18 


117 


327 


444 


90 


19 


140 


320 


460 


99 


22 


197 


421 


618 


131 



BUILDma AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The pupils of this High School were transferred from the Miner 
building on Seventeenth street NW., between P and Q streets, to the 
piesent building on M street, between First street and New Jersey 
avenue KW., in September, 1891, when there were 407 pupils. This 
building contains 12 regular classrooms — 6 large rooms, seating 40 
I'lipils each, and (> small rooms, seating o4 each — thus accommodating 
H I ])ni»ils. Tliere are two study halls, one assembly hall, and the lab- 
oiatories necessary to a high school, and also two rooms for drawing. 

The increase of the school, during the last year especially, has ren- 

<h'i ( (1 the building entirely too smalL We were compelled to take the 

botanical recitation room for a class in the business coursej to divide 

tip one study hall into two permanent classrooms by a lath and plaster 

partition, and appropriate the other study hall to two regular classes; 

thus leaving us without auy study halls, which are essential to all high 
schools. 

A hiiildino- erected to accommodate 444 pupils was thus compelled 
^oivceiw, (;i8. It is evident that this must have been done at the 
' -^l^^ use of the value of study halls to the pupils, and was iiyurioas to 
^"^ good order and discipline of the school. 

view of these facts, we earnestly hope that this building will be 
tiularged at the earliest opportunity so as to accommodate the present 
j'^xcess and provide for future growth. If we may judge from the num- 
I'ecommended for promotion from the eighth grade this year to the 
^ igh School (\yhich has been a correct basis of calcnlation during the 

ast ten years,) there will be about 700 pupils in this school that was 

to accommodate 444. 
(lis/? ^^^^^'^^"^ ^^^^ colored schools labor under sufficient necessary 

^■jimvai,t;^o(3g^ resulting from their circamstances and environments, 
^ '*;iit placing unnecessary difficulties in their path, and thus handi- 

PPiiig them in their struggle to qualify themselves for useftilness. 
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There is a large vacant lot in tbe rear, wUiob could doubtless be 
secured for this purpose at a much cheaper rate notr than when built 
upou hereafter. 

INSTBUOTION. 

Two new courses of study have been added by the trustees to the 
three previously existing, thus making* five courses in all. Tlie two 
new courses are the language and the technical courses. The three 
previously established are the academic, the sdentific, and the business 
course. 

We are very mucli j^ratilied that the trustees have decided to 
establish a technical course. We liave repeatedly urged this in our 
auuual reports, and we have no doubt it will accomplish great good. 

It is now agreed among all progressive educators that a i)ui('l.v 
theoretical knowledge is incomplete and unsatisfactory. A knowledge 
of the general principles must be supplemeutad by abundant experi 
ments and practical illustrations. 

This is especially evident in scientific work. More time is given to 
experiment in the laboratory than to the exposition of theories in the 
classroom. 

Manual training in the technical course is raised to an equality with 
the literary studies of its own and the other coui ses, and thus, instead 
of having one liour a week as formerly, it has four liours a week. 

My only regret is that more time is not given to manual training aiul 
drawing, and we earnestly hope that the trustees will increase the time 
as soon as they see the advantages of the chan^ made. 

The courses of study are as follows: 
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MABKlNa AND DISCIPLINE. 

As we liave found no reason for muking any change in onr method of 
markiDg and discipline, we shall simply repeat what we said on these 
subjects last year, -with this additional remark: that it was more diffi- 
cult to maintain proper discipline this year on account of the crowded 
state of the building, as we have explained m the beginning of this 
report. 

We have pursued the Kamo rourso iliis year that vre have for the two yearn previ- 
ous iu ascertaiuiu^- and determining th(5 scholarship and (lei)ortnient ofi)iii»ils. The 
recitatioDs are marked when made, and at the end of each quarter those pupils who 
have not attained an average of 75 iu eaeh study are required to enter the examina- 
tion in that study. 

The attendance and behavior of pupils are also essential elements of exemption 
from examination. Those who are absent from sehool more than three days in a 
quarter must enter all the examinations for that quarter* while those whose record 
is below 85 in deportment in any quarter must; enter the examinations for that quar- 
ter. Thus, anyone of the three things mentioned— soholarship, attendance, and 
deportment— may compel a pupil to enter the examinations. 

The pupils are required to make an annaal avera<»;c of 65 per cent in each major or 
daily study and 50 per cent in eaeh minor or weekly study, for the purpose of uncon- 
ditional iiromotion or grudnati(m. PupilH who are promoted eoiiditioiially must 
remove the condition hy an examination at the bej^inning of the next .school year or 
remain unclassified, and can not graduate until they i)ass a satisfactory examination. 

Our experience has satislied ns that this n«ethod is Hnthcient to call forth the 
highest exertion on the part of the pupils in their scholarship, aud it also aifects 
the attendance and deportment most favorably. 

We are aware that the system of marking recitations and examinations is not per- 
fect; teachers differ in estimating the value of an answer; but nothing yet has 
been discovered to supersede this method, and when applied with ordinary common 
sense it aiiovds the nearest approximation to justice and impartiality, acts as lli<" 
greatest stinmlns to careful preparation, and gives the greatest satisfaction to the 
majority of both pupils and teachers. The desire to excel others may not arise from 
the noblest motiv( s, ))ut it certainly is an incentive to the highest effort aud devel- 
opment of the pupils. 

I shall now state briefly the amount and nature of the work performed 
in ea<ih subject, the number of pupils in each, and the number of hours 
sppnt on each subject. 

ACADEMIC, SCIENTIFIC, AND TEOHNIOAL OOtJBSES. 

ENGLISH. 

Number of pupils: First year, 256; second year, 108; third year, 78; 
tonrtli year, 42, j ? j 

In the first year three hours a week are giveu to English. The time 
11„^^" V"'^ ^« tlie n.ost important study in the entire 

course. More time and attention should be given to it before and after 

^''^"^ «speciaUy iu view of their circum- 

Stances and enviroiiiiieiits. 

infthrsw"'"'^ '"""^'^ ■■ Tl^e first quarter was spent in stady- 
ing the structare of sentences and in note and letter writing. » 
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second quarter was devoted to the study of Tennyson's Idyls of the 
King. Each week written exercises in simple description and narra- 
tion were required. During the third and fourth quarters Dickens's 
Tale of Two Cities and Macauley's Warren Hastings were read. In 
connection with the reading special attention was given to the struc- 
ture of sentences, words, and figures of speech. The lives of Dickens, 
Tennyson, and Macauley were also studied. 

In the second year but two hours a week were given to English. 
The class room reading during the year was confined to Shakespeare's 
Merchant of Venice and Addison's Sir Eoger de Coverly Papers. 
Written exercises on the characters and scenes described were pre 
pared. The pupils were required to read out of class other Shake- 
spearean comedies and report upon them. Throughout the year the 
l)rin( iples of rhetoric were studied in connection with the reading and 
writing. 

The third-year class read the first two books of Milton's Paradise 
Lost, Shakesi)eare\s Hamlet and Macbeth, and a general review was 
made of English literature from the earliest period to the period of 
Queen Anne, especial attention being directed to the rise of the English 
drama. Original essays were written upon the characters in plays 
studied, and afterwards the opinions of critics read and noted. Por- 
tions of both Milton and Shakespeare were memorized. 

Tlie fourth year class read two books of Milton's Paradise Lost, 
Sliakesi)eare's Ma(;betli and King Lear, and a general review was 
made of English hterature from the earliest period through the Mil- 
touian cia. For supplementary work Sluikespeare's Twelfth Night 
and Midsummer Night's Dream were read. Original essays were 
written upon the principal characters in the plays studied, which were, 
for the most part, excellent. Afterwards the opinions of leading critics 
were read and noted. Portions of texts from both Milton and Shake- 
i^peare were memorized. 

LATIN. 

Kumber of pupils: First year, 126 5 second year, 93,* third year, 65; 

fourth year, 42. 

1' ive hours a week were given to the Latin classes in the first year, 
iiiHl i\mv in the second, third, and fourth years. The text-book used is 
ilarpei and Burgess, Inductive Method, which has proved very satisfac- 
t<>iy. The pupils read eight chapters of Ctesar, Book T, in addition to 
tlie work in the text-books. The pupils were thoroughly drilled m 
Latin forms and emphasis placed on construction, and the understand- 
and construction of the text in the Latin order. 

The classes of the second year read the first three books of CaBsar s 
Commentaries. The w ritten work was Part Third, Collar's Latin Prose 
Composition. The grammar work included all rules of syntax, condi- 
tional clauses, purpose and result, indirect discourse, gerund and 
2eruudive constructions, and a review of forms. 
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The work in the third year covered the first three Orations of Cata- 
line, and Archias. The written work was Part Fourth, Collar's I.atin 
Prose Oomposition. Special attention was given to the thorouiih 
mastering of Latin forms and construction, to the understandino ot'tlie 
text without translating, followed later by a translation in the Latin 
order and at sight. Special attentioo was also given to the study of 
Cicero and his times through his writings. 

The fourth-year Latin clasb completed the six books of Virgil's 
^ueid and read two Eclogues. 

GUEEK. 

There were six pupils who elected Greek this year; four in the second 
and two in the third. 

Four hours per week were ^iveu to Greek in l)oth years. 

The pupils of tlie second year who be^an Oreek used White's Boiiiii 
ner's Book and Goodwin's (hammar as text-books. I'aithful cllort ^vas 
exix ncled on forms, drill in recognizing them quickly, and completiug 
them when recognized. 

The third-year pupils who began Greek the previous year, and were 
therefore in the second Greek class, read two books of the Anabasis. 
The constructions were carefully explained and dwelt upon. Compo 
sition also formed a part of the work. 

FRENCH. 

Fourteen third-year pupils elected French. 

Tiie books— Livre de lecture et de conversation and Historiettts 
Modernes— in this course were well chosen, suited to make the study 
attractive and interesting for the pupils. The verbs received due attcn 
tion, though approached by a method different from that suggested hy 
the author. French was used entirely in the class, and the i)ronuiicia- 
tionwell mastered. Leteneurde livres and La Coterie de Mezidon 
from the Historiettes .Modernc^s were read by the pupils. 
^ We are pleased that the study of Frencii lias again been i)lacc(l in 
m the course by the trustees. The pupils study it with interest aud 
enthusiasm. 

6BBMAN. 



f^t of 1'1'pils entered the scieutitic course— aud there- 

fore elected German-this y,av than ever. 

entir iTl-T'^ ^'" '^ l'^**' ~d year, 16; third year, sci- 
' •'"'■■"^^•"fe, 38; fourth year, 15. 

8ciemir!.!nn "' '"''^ ''"•^ ~* y«aM ^ 'egil*' " 
mr V t u n ' "^ i« the third year plrtly scientific and 
n the num T^^ ^^^^^^ Thetwodasses 

It ^lT^'^ """^^t^d of those who chose German for 
L hi t^:.r it in the third year aud continued 
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The lirst-year x>upils com]>leted Bernhardt'^ Sprachbuch I, read most 
of the select! 01 IS of Es War Eiumal, aud did congiderable translatiou 
of English into (rerman. 

The pupils did their work entbu8ia8tic>aUy, espeoially eoojiidertiig 
that the work was entirely new to them* 

The aim has been to have them do as much original conversation and 
translation as the circumstances would allow, in order that they might 
become acquainted as fully as possible with the simple yet fundamental 
principu's of (lerniaii grammar. 

The second-year i)upils read Auerbach's Brigitta. Their grammar 
work consisted of the article, nouns, and adjectives, with all their 
Biodihcations, and the preposition. AU exercises, of whatever nature, 
were conducted excluaively in German. 

The third-year pupils read Dr. Beruhardt's Excerpt with notes from 
Schiller's Thirty-Years' War, entitled Gustav Adolph in Deutschland; 
also a little German comedy, Er ist Nicht Bifersiichtig, by Biz. The 
fourth, fifth, and sixth periods of German literature were studied, 
especial attention being paid to the works of Biirger, Klopstock, Wie- 
laiid, Aerder, Goetlie, and jSchiller. The class also had frequent exer- 
cises in sentence writing, reproductions from anecdotes, and short 
stories, with grammar work. 

The pupils of the fourth-yetu* class, who elected German for the i&rst 
time, pursued the same course as the pupils of the flrst^year German 
classes. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Algebra {firstyeair). — ^The number of pupils studying algebra was 212. 
Five hours per we^ were given to tills study. The course for the first 
year has been completed. Wentworth's Common School Algebra has 
been used as a guide, supplemented by exercises from other authorities 

and original work by the ])upil8. Attention has been paid to the result 
desired, that of logical thinking, and the work has been made subserv 
lent to that end. Too much importance can not be attached to this 
branch of the school work, forming, as it does, correct and systematic 
liabits of thought, thus Ja^g the foundation for all woisk of sabsoqueot 

years. 

Oeomctry (second yeavj lOS).— The pupils of this year completed the first 
five books of Wentworth's New Plane and Solid Geometry. Through- 
^^it the course great stress has been laid upon clear reasoning, exact 
ueflnitions, and discriminations of diflPerent geometrical figures and 
iieir relations. Original demonstrations of propositions from difierent 
authors have been required of the pupils from time to time. 

qeometry and trigonometry (13 third-year pupils).— T\ie> work in 
geometry comprised Books VI, VII, and VIII of Wentworth's 
I'lane and Solid Geometry. The work in both plane and solid 
geometry has beoa very i^tisfiM^ry. 
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The classes in trigonometry completed Wentwortli's Plane Trigonom- 
etry. The work was thorough and exhaustive. Great importance was 
attached to the development of the trigonometric tbrmulas, and the 
facility of handling the tables connected with the work. Practical 
problems were given from time to time to increase interest in the study. 

HISTORY. 

Tlie number of ymynls in history was as follows: First year, 250; 
second year, 108; third year, 9 j fourth year, 10. Four hours were given 
to this subject in the first year, three in the second, wid four in the 
third and fourth years. 

The methods pursued in the first and second years were the same as 
those last year— class recitation, historical jonrnals and papers. Pupils 
are requu'ed to make topical outlines of matter furnished, and the work 
has proved instructive and beneficial to them. Tlie same text-books— 
Myer's History of the Eastern Nations and (Ireece and Allen's History 
of the Ptoman Peo])le, in the first year; and Myer's General History 
and Montgomery's Leading Pacts in English History, in the second 
year— were used. Sheldon's History was nsed as a reference book with 
profit. 

In the third year the pupils studied Fiske's Civil Government and 
Ely's Outlmes of Political Economy. They completed the first and 
nearly completed the second. 

In the fourth year the pupils studied McKenzie's Nineteenth (^eiitiiry 
and Guizot's History of Civilization. History was elective with tlie 
pupils of the third and fourth years, and the zeal and enthusiasm 
with which they pursued their study showed how interested they were 
in the subject. 

PHYSICS. 

Number of pupils: Second year, 108; third year, U; fourth ycav. it. 
Hive hours a week were given to this subject in the second, third, 
ana fourth years. 

The seeoua-yoar classes pursued the course, as laid down in Gage's 

Ti.o ti>- A ocience, as far as sound. 

«u?ti,! l^^vBned the same course in light and sound; 

al.o the useful application of electricity. 

^n^Tv\Z.r''l «»«rse a.s laid down in Thomp- 

To i!en r ? f^^^^'^^y and Magnetism. Some attention was 
eiSnSg construction and other practical electrical 

CHEMISTRY. 

chenlt "''.'5'' """P"' '"^ introductory chemistry was i; in advanced 

The introchictorv wnrk Hiio 
isUy and a brief ^urri^^^Sr tI"^ introductory inorganic chem- 

" organic. The course was five hours a week, 
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divided into laboratory practice, lectures, recitation work, writing equa- 
tions and chemical problems. Every efibrt was made in the laboratory 
])ra( tice to stimulate the observational powers of the students and to 
lead to indepeudeiit and original research. 

In the advanced work in clieniistry, live hours a week, the greater 
part of the time was speut iu the laboratory with one or more hours 
each week given to recitation or lecture work. A thorough course was 
given in qualitative analysis, and the remainder of the time given to 
quantitative analysis. On account of time this was merely intro- 
ductory, the use of the balance and some simple tests in gravametric 
analysis. 

BOTANY. 

Tlie number ot jminls in introductory botany was 3; in advanced, 17. 
Four hours a week were given to introductory botany. The work com- 
prised recitations, lectures, a consideration of the seven branches of the 
ve^vMable kingdom, study of type forms, lectures on histology and 
piiysiology of plants, examination of groups of plants in the Botanical 
Gardens, and papers prepared by students. During the fourth quarter 
the work consisted mainly of plant analysis and the preparation of an 
herbarium. 

Advanced botany, three hours a week. The course comprised the 

following studies: A complete and thorough study of all parts of the 
plant and their modifications, study of germination (observational 
'^voii), a systematic study of several orders, microscopical measure- 
iiieuts and methods, microscopical work in histology of plants and 
^iypto<^aniic botany, with drawings ; papers on original investigations, 
hefore the class, by students; preparation of permanent mounts; 
special studies carried on throughout the year in the nature of a thesis. 

GEOLOQT. 

NiiHihci of pupils, 26. Time, three hours a week. The subject was 
introduced this year. The work consisted of recitations, weekly topic 
^i"d papers bearing on the science, examinations of rocks, various 
t<^nnations, etc., and field work. Advantage was taken of the course 
of lectures given before the Geological Society of Washington, D. C, 
at the National Museum. 

ZOOLOOT. 

^^umber of pupils, 256. This subject is confined to the first year 
'><l''nii(i and scientific courses, one hour per week. This time is only 

^|itlicieut to form a very general idea of the subject. The pupils show 
'^^ ^leepest interest and readily furnish specimens of the various ani- 

^^iils required to illustrate the development of life in its simplest forms. 
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BUSINESS COURSE. 
ENGLISH. 

Number of pupils : First year, 65 j second year, G9. Time, four liours 
a week throughout the year. 

The pupils of the first year gave attention to the common errors in 
English, as taught in Lockwood's Lessons in English Punctuation and 
Letter Writing. They read Dick^s's Cricket on the Hearth, Christmas 
Carol, and Irvine's Sketch Book; and were required to reproduce in 
written form a hirge i)ortiou of their reading. They were also given a 
great deal of practice in writing business letters. 

Tlie pupils of the second year also read ] )ickeiis's Christmas Carol, 
Longfellow's Courtship of Miles Standish, Shakespeare's Mereliiiiit of 
Venice, and biographical sketches of the most noted authors. Special 
attention was paid to punctuation, capitalization, syntax, figures, and 
business letter- writing. 

Nnmberof pupils, 134: First year, G."); second year, 09. Three hours 
a week Avere given to the first year class, and four to the second. 

The course in the first year did not ditter materially from that ()f the 
preceding year. The principles as contained in the manual were care- 
fully studied, in connection with such letters and extracts as were 
suitable for applying them. In all stages of the work due care was 
taken to have the pupils form habits of accuracy and neatness. 

In the second year the first half of the term was devoted to a 
thorough study of the principles contained in the lleporter's Companion. 
Along with this work, the pupils were required to write such letters 
and extracts as would serve to impress upon the mind the principles 
coming under t heir notice. The rest of the year was devoted largely to 
the dictation of letters, legal ps^rs^ and miscellaneous matter. 

BOOKKEBPING. 

Number of pupils, 134: First year, 65; second year, 69. Five hours 
a week were given to this subject. 

By the introduction of a new text-book, Kobertson's, this year the 
pupils dispensed with single entry altogether and entered at once upon 
the subject of double entry. 

By the methods employed the pupils acquired a full and clear under- 
standing of the relation between the debtor and the creditor; ot 
resources and habilities; of real financial and bosMess or represent- 
ative accounts. All of the commercial correspondence and business 
be sTn!ir\ *«^^«actions of the sets worked this year had to 

telti :i r:tkeS:f ^^^^^^^ 

Th« fonrfi! . ^^^^ ^® practical as possible. . 
Dractil T'^"" ^^^^^y ^^^'^^>te^^ to a study of the theory and 
practice of bankmg. The leading principles of the natioual-bankmg 
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a( t were discussed, after which the pupils wrote up a set comprising 

several days' trausactious. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Number of pupils : Fkfi^ year, Time, three hoiu^ per week. 

11 10 work in arithmetic was made very practical. The pupils in 

( v( r\ instance were made to assume the position of the parties involved 
ill the exanii)les and to work out tlie examples aceordiiigly and also to 
i'uriiisli the commercial paper used by the parties. The aim lias been 
to assist the pupils to a thorough knowledge of all the different princi- 
ples employed in a business arithmetic, and to secure first accuracy and 
then rapidity in all the work. Considerable mental work has beea 
given in this subject this year. 

TYPEWRITING. 

Number of pupils : First year, 65 j second year, 69. Time, three hours 

liouis ])('r week. 

Tlic hrst year: In the first lessons in typewriting the aim was to 
briuj; out the proper method of lingering. Much watchfulness was ' 
exercised to see that the pupils properly lingered all matter given them. 
Care was taken to give work in the execution of w bich the pupils would 
gain a full knowledge of the different parts of the machine and learn 
their uses. 

In the second year, copying plain matter, tabular statements, and 

various law forms is the work performed by the pupils. 

Tlie small number of machines (17) owned by the school makes it 
iiiil)()ssil)le to give each class the full time allowed each week, three 
lieui s, 1 iici e being twice as many pupils in each class as machines. The 
pnpils therefore had but one and one-half hours per week. They were 
therefore unable to perform the quantity of work required or attain the 
proficiency desired. 

COMMJSRCIAL LAW. 

This subject was taught to the pupils of the second year during the 
fii^t and second quartos by a series of lectures and examinations. The 
subjects of the lectures were: The sources ot law, contracts, agency, 
partnership, corporations, sale, and commercial paper. 

In the oral and written examinations that followed the teeiures the 
pupils were made thoroughly familiar with the subjects. 

COMMERCIAL OKOGRAPBT. 

This subject was taught to the pupils of the second year in the same 

Daamier as commercial law, viz, by a series of lectures and examina- 
tions. 

The snl)jects of the lectures were a description of mathematical, phys- 
^^^l.aiid political geography; commercial highways; the area, position, 
1'! ><Uicts, exports, and imp<»t8 of the ehM commercial nations— the 
^lilted States, Great Britain, France, Germany, md other countries. 
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iPENMANSIIIP. 

Preparatory to each recitation the pupils weredrilled in quickly assum- 
ing the correct writing iK)sition and in all the movement exercises. 
Comfort of position, freeness and ease in wiiting, together with accuracy, 
were always sought. 

The theory of ])emnans]iip was learned thronj;h niul by the means of 
practical writing, by calling the attention ot* the imi)ils to the lieiglit, 
width, turns, and style of every letter, figure, and cliaracter used in the 
lesson. Beautiful examples of accurately written letters, promissory 
notes, drafts, checks, bills^ billheads, etc., were placed before the pupils 
for imitation. 

To remove to some extent the timidity and slowness generally found 
in pupils, and to secure freedom in writing, frequent dictation was given. 

In order to keep alive the interest of the pupils, and break the monotony 
that generally attends lessons in penmanship, variety characterized all 
of the recitations, and iu the dictation exercises short fables, interesting 
letters, choice quotations, etc., were selected. 

Good penmanship, which is so essential to successful business (inali 
flcations, would be better promoted if more attention was given it before 
the pupils enter the High School. 

It is almost impossible to change a bad penman into a good one by 
one year's work in the High School, during which two hours a week 
are given to the subject. 

The penmanship of an applicant makes the first impression. Ko 
matter how well (lualificd the applicant may be otherwise a prejudice 
is immediately created against him if his penmanship is poor. 

DltAWlNG. 

All the pupils of the school were required to attend the regular 
classes in drawing one hour each week throughout the year. The 
pupils of the business course who elected mechanical drawing gave 
two hours a week. The special classes iu wood carving and painting 
were optional, and were composed of pupils selected by the director 
of drawing on account of their aptness and willingness to give addi- 
tional time from their study hours to the subject. 

ihey gave Irom one to two hours additional to special drawing. 

MUSIC. 

One lu„u a week throughout the year was given to music. 

As tuo puijiis stiU come to the High School from the grammar grades 
j> stages of advancement, it is difficult to classify them so as to 
Iti ..t « Tf^ " »»1 ^I'o e"ter tl.e High School could 

a la nte saSlT.'^'^^ ^ ^^^^ >" "tber studies, greats 

^ of the tour years' course. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 



Two hours per week were given to the classes in manual training by 
those pupils who took it in addition to their regular studies; five hours 
by the boys who took the technical course. The adoption of the tech- 
nical course will doubtless enlarge the number who will take that 
course so as to obtain the advantages of manual training. As I have 
explained in an earlier part of this report, the adoption of the technical 
course was not known to us until the day school opened, and it was 
tlieu too late to explain the matter so as to obtain a large number of 
pupils. 

MILITARY DRILL. 

Ninety boys voluntimly enlisted in the military department this 
year, and we were therefore able to form a battalion. They gave three 
hours a week to drilling under Capt. Arthur Brooks, of Company A, 

Sepai at(; Jiattalion, National Guard, District of Columbia. 

They made three ])ublic appearances this year. They paraded on 
Fehrujiry 22, Washington's birthday, marching down Third street to 
Peiiusylvauia avenue, thence to Twenty- second street KW., thence to 
K street and New York avenue to the school. The Capital City band, 
Mr. E. Hoifman leader, generously tendered their services gratuitously. 
Company A, District National Guard, tendered their services as escort. 
Both were accepted. 

The two companies competed in a drill of the manual of arms for a 
gold medal at a concert given by the school for the benefit of the library 
in the assembly hall of the school May 4. Capt. C. H. Durand, Lieut. 
J. F. (irant, and Lieut. E. L. Webster were the judges. Maj. George 
W. Harries, of the board of trustees, presented the medal to Capt. H. 
t>. Biirwell, of Company A, who were declared the victors after a keen 
and exciting contest. 

The battalion was invited by the trustees and superintendent to 
appear in a competitive drill at the entertainment given at Convention 
Hall, June 14, for the benefit of the fund to prepare exhibits for the 
Atlanta Exposition. Company A again won the gold medal offered on 
this occasion. Captain Domer, of the National Fencibles, and Colonel 
Keiclieldei I'er, assistant military instructor of the Central High ^School, 
^^'tt^tl as judges on this occasion. 

The public appearances of the battalion redounded to their credit, if 
^'^ liiay judge by the enthusiasm with, whieh they wwe greeted by their 

i^udieuces on the ooemkmi^ referred to above. 

/VVehave a library of about 1,000 volumes of standard works of fiction, 
^.**ory, and biography, and 85 volumes of encyclopedias and dictiona- 
ch^' ^ ^^^^ ^^^s® books were donated, and the remainder were pur- 

^sed by the pupils from the proceeds of entertainments given by them 
Do 96 66 
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for that purpose. The encyclopedias and dictionaries are for the ymv 
pose of consultation and reference by the pupils at school. The other 
books are intended to furnish tlie pupils with entertaining and instruc- 
tive reading at home, and are greatly appreciated by them. 

The library is a valuable adjunct to the coarse in English. Our only 
regret is that it is entirely too small and unable to wpply the demand 
of 600 pupils. It would a profitable investment to spend a small 
sum from the contingent fund each year to enlarge the library, and thus 
keep pace with the demands on it. 

COOKING. 

Forty girls received instruction in cooking one hour each week dur- 
ing the year. As they attend the cooking school in the seventh and 
eighth grades they complete the course of three years during the first 
year of tlie High School. 1 must repeat the criticism made on this 
course last year, viz, "that the teachers of cooking justly coinplaiii of 
the shortness of time given for that jiurpose, and their inabiUty to do 
the pupils justice on that account." If the same plan of placing cooking 
in lieu of a regular mjgor study were adopted, that as has been done 
in the case of manual training in the technical course, it would greatly 
benefit the pupils and the important science of cooking. 

PHYSICAL CULTUEB. 

The work of the teacher of physical culture has been of great benefit 
to the pupils. All the girls were required to take the lessons once a 
week, unless excused upon a physician's certificate. The exercise lasted 
a half hour. The teacher of physical culture will doubtless describe 
the nature and purpose of the exercises fully, and I shall not therefore 
anticipate her. Suffice it to say that the effect of the exercises was 
noticed in the graceful carriage and erect posture of the girl«, ^ 
nave no doubt that their health was greatly benefited. 

BHETOBICAL EXERCISES. 

«Ji!?T f ^"""'f ® «ach Class room during the last hour of 

^nfh ^^^^ afternoon, with the exception of the last Friday in ea«h 
Tchool Jh^ fT""^ l^^l^l in the assembly hall of the 

Lr«f iTw ^'''^''^^ '^''^ ^^^^"'^^1 to attend. The exercises con- 

The ""^'^^^^ performances, both vocal and instruuu'nta . 

are l^k^ ^'^^^ ^^^^^^^ and pleasure to the pupils, and 

classTsud^ ^^^^^ ^1^-- or classmates to represent the 

th^xrrir^^^^ ^^^^^ «^ 
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aSADUATION. 

The graduating exercises were held June 19, in the Academy of 
Music. There were 131 graduates — 79 from the academic course, 10 
ftom the scientific course, and 42 from the business course^ 
following is the order of exercises: 

Overture, '•Transformation/' Schlepegrell ; March, "High School," Fanciulli. 
luvocatioiv Selection, "An Evening Out," Moses; Salutatory, ''Commerce as a 
Factor in CiTllization," Lewis S. Bolden; Essay, "Woman and the Higher Educa- 
tion/' Jennie L.Jones; Concert Mazurka, "La Mausme," Gunne; Essay, "True 
Heroines," JeoQe^a F. Garrett; Selection, ^'l^ew York by Electric Light," Tobani; 
Oration, "The Outlook," Clarence A. Wright; Concert Waltz, "Jolly Girls," Gungl; 
Valedictory, Ella Truman. Conferring of Diplomas by Hon. John W. Ross, President 
Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. Patrol, ''Coxey's Industrial Army," 
Orth; AddressbyRev,S.B. Wallace; "Happy Future," Mason;. Benediction; "Move 
on Galop,'' Eilenbecg. 

CONCLUSION. 

Ill conclusion 1 desire to exj^ress my thanks to the teachers for their 
cordial and hearty cooperation in making the school as successful as it 
has been. I wish also to acknowledge my indebtedness to the trustee 
on the High School committee, Hon. B. K. Bruce, and yourself for your 
advice and uniform courtesy. 

F. L. Oabdozo, FrindpaU 

Mr. G. F. T. OOOK, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 



Washington, D. O., June 39, 1895. 

Dear Sm : According to custom, I hereby submit the following as a 
report of the Normal School of seventh and eighth divisions: 

The school opened September 19, 1894, by the admission of 26 pupils— 

iiiales and 23 females. We graduated, June 17, 1895, 2 males and 23 
u nuiU s. one boy being appointed as assistant in High School. 

t'ercentageof attendance, 99.1 j average daily attendance, 26; number 

forfeitures, 1. 

The general attendance was never better; the scholars evinced the 
greatest enthusiasm for the work, and would not remain away from 
ie school an hour nuless compelled to bv personal illness or death in 
umeaiate family. With such earnestness there has been not the 
^ighest need for .discipline outside of that which comes from learning 
how to study. 

fj, ^ ''^ ^^ ^^as been made as systematic and as thorough as possible, 
weuty weeks were devoted to the study and application of school man- 
ordr^ ^ ^* ®^ ®^ directing school aflB*irs as to produce system, 
' aad efficiency," "embracing school instram^ntalitieB and th^ 
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entire control and direction of the school work." The pupils liiive 
studied hard, observed closely, used their common sense, and have gone 
forth feelin,u- that their chosen tield of labor is not a vocation but a 
high and noble profession, in which they must never cease to labor and 
to study in order to merit the dignity of a teacher. Self-government 
has been made the central idea, for afi tme goTemmeat is from within. 
We can only stimulate in others thcUi which is in ourselves — our own 
aspirations. The ability to manage and control with dignity and tact 
is the hif^hest essential in school -teaching. More teachers fail at this 
one point than iVom any other cause. 

Originality and independence are always encouraged and rccom 
mended. The true teacher invents and. designs her own plans and 
methods. Others' practice is but suggestive. She studies her pn])ils' 
minds, bodies, souls, and surroundings, and prescribes medicines 
according to the peculiar needs of the individual patient. The mere 
imitator is out of place in the schoolroom. "Health is vastly more 
important than wealth;" therefore a teacher who does not observe 
the laws of healtli in the management of the schoolroom is criininal. 
Indeed it (easily becomes the i^i imary duty of the teacher to train liei' 
pupils to right habits of living. Breathing vitiated air is enervating, 
renders the pupil listless and inattentive, );>esides ruining him constitu 
tionally; therefiare she should see to it that each child has a sufficient 
quantity of pure, fresh air, with plenty of well-regulated light. The 
erect position— sitting, standing, and walking— should be insisted upon, 
calisthenics regularly given, and hygienic habits of cleanliness and 
cheerfulness cultivated. Regular lectures on hygiene, physiology, and 
anatomy have been given by the principal so that each of the class 
might be made to feel the responsibility resting upon her as care taker 
of the numbers of small children which she is to handle. 

They ha\ c been familiarized with the rules and regulations of the 
schools of the District, their duties to themselves, their schools, their 
children, and to the parents of the children. 

The what to study, when to study, and how to study are of the great 
est importance. Effective study elevates. These topics have received 
most careful consideration as being the key to success in training the 
young. 

XETSODS. 

While w. do not insist upon any apecial method of teaching the sub 
.Hvts tauglit in our primary grades, yet preference is given to the 
Phoim. na^t K)d of teachingreading because we believe, when systemat- 

; ? . ^ P^rf«<^% natural method. Now, as to the 

tw. "^^'^^^^ i8 not discussed simply because of lack of 

^tionlrll n^""^^ tbe letter is used, and since our 

"""^ ^-^^^ks I can see no objection to te^b' 

mgthemasauecessaiTpartofthesymbol. Indeed ^^a" unmarkedis 
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uotliiiift' in souiidj but fi with its cap is tlie sound name. We have found 
no ditti(5ulty in teac^hin*;- the true symbol, but, on the contrary, much 
rapidity has been gained and much more independent work has been 
accomplished. A child once having learned the characters is able to 
recognize them and sound them in different combinations, and thus 
becomes a self-learner, which heisan nevar become by either the alphabet, 
word, or object method being used exclusively. 

Now, Mr. Superintendent, permit me to make one or two suggestions 
for the benefit of our girls and boys after graduation: 

(1) That permanent appointment be made only after satisfactorily 
coiuj)leting a year of probation. 

(2) That inducements exist to attract the teachers to move forward in 
tbeir profession and not remain content with what they have been 
taught in the training school. 

(3) That societies be formed to stimulate and instruct by, the discus- 
sion of practical educational topics. 

(4) Tliat conferences be held at least once a month— voluntary gath- 
erings of teachers for the discussion of pedagogic and didactic ques- 
tions— books and means of instructions reviewed, and newly invented 
api)anitus and materials for object lessons be exhibited. 

(5) Til at a room in the Magruder Building be set aside for this pur- 
pose, which may also be used as a gymnasium for normal class. 

Thanking yourself and trustees and associate teachers for courtesy 
and cooperation, I have the honor to remain, 
Yours, truly, 

L. E. MOTEN, Principal, 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendmt of PuhUe SehoeU, 



MUSIC. 



Washington, D. C, June 29 j 1895. 

Bear Sir: in submitting to you our report of the work done in the 
seventh and eio-hth divisions during the past school year, and the resnlts 
:i<'<*riiiiio therefrom, we are pleased to state that the progress made by 
"^11 l>ui»ils iu the study of vocal music has been in most instances very 

order to strengthen md give the pupils a more solid foundation, 

soiHe time was given to dictating scales and exercises for them to write 

well as sing, thereby getting a greater amount of individual work 

f"^ bestowing, by way of recompense, a corresponding degree ^ 
benefit. . 

^hpe it is true that the ]>upils are ever ready to sing, and manifest 
^'ich mterest and delight in the exercise, it is equally evident that those 
^elings would be largely intensified and the real study of music greatly 
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advanced if, in the exaniiiuitions for promotion, the same amount of 
imi)oi taiie(' and as larf^e a number of credits were given for music as 
is conferred for other studies. 
Very respectfully, 

H. r. Grant. 
J. T. Layton. 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, 



DRAWING. 

Washington, D. O., June 30, 1895. 

Dear Sir : I take great pleasure in submitting to you a brief report 
of last year's work. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the benefits of drawing, or any partic- 
ular method or subject connected with it. 

I believe any of the suggestions given in the course of study, if 
faithfully pursued, will yield good results. However, it has been my 
aim to emphasize those which I thought would be of the most practical 
benefit. The regular teachers have appreciated my position, and have 
demonstrated by experience that quality rather than quantity is the 
tiling to be desired. 

There can be no doubt but that the coming year will yield a good 
harvest from the seed sown last year. 

The reports from my assistants during the year were uniformly 
complimentary to the regular teachers. There was a constant iucrenst 
in interest and a disposition to have their schools do well. I am 
to mention the fact that nearly all of the teachers made regular studies 
which they submitted to the specials for correction every two weeks. 
This not only benefited them but also reduced the number of teachers 
meetings. I can not say that this method is better than an increased 
number of meetings, for there can be no doubt about the benefit of 
occasional meetings. 

In addition to the cooperation of the teacher as a means of success 
the hberal supply of material should be mentioned. 
My assistants have faithfully fulfilled their duties. 
I have to repeat my recommendation for more assistance in the lower 

grades. 

I am very grateftil to you and the trustees for kindness shown during 
the year. 

Very respectfully, t. W. Kunstbe, 

Director of Drawing- 

Mr. G. F. T. OooK, 

SuperinUndent of Fublic ScJwola. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 

Washington, D. O., Jum 29^ 1895, 
Dear Sir: The manual training departments of the seventh and 
eiolitli divisions were prosperous last year. These branches of educa- 
tion ( oiitiime to be held in good repute by the parents whose children 

are taught, and the piii)ils are attentive and love their work. 

l':;K'h year we see greater progress and more interest manifested in 
these branches. Young men who have received our training are now 
teaching in Lawrenceville, Manassas, Va., Pittsburg, Pa., Wilmington, 
Del., and this District, and many are working daily at their trade in 
this city. They frequently speak of their success being due to their 
trainiug in our schools. 

SPECIAL. WORK. 

We have made special work for the graded schools. Number ol' 
articles: Map stands, 42 j bookcases, 30, and specimen cases, 3G. 

Several lectures were given every month to enable the pupils to more 
thoroughly understand the nature of the wood and metal upon which 
they worked. 

There were 976 pupils sent to the manual training school this year. 
Last year there were enrolled 809 pupils, making an increase this year 
of 167. 

Tlie course of instruction in this work has been followed as hereto- 
fore, beginning by squaring and trimming a piece of lumber 3 inches 
wide, seven-eighths of an inch thick, and 8 inches long; mortising 
aud tenoning, dovetailing, inlaying, molding by hand ogee, crown ogee, 
and nosing. The lessons included instructions on the nature and use 
of tools, instruction and practice in shopdrawing, elementary work 
with plane, chisel, saw, different kinds of joints, timber splices, cross 
joints, mortise and tenons, miter and frame work, examples in building, 
framing, roof trusses, making small articles of furniture, and cabinet 
work. 

TUKNINa. 

A course in wood turning extended through apart of the second and 
third years. The lessons comprised, first, nature and use of lathe and 
tools, ])lain and straight turning, caliper work to ditferent diameters 

(1 lengths, simple and compound curves, screw plates aud chuck 
^^oik, hollow and spherical turning; second, a variety of whole and 
^pHt patent core work, giving the pupils practice in forming irregular 
shapes in wood with lathe and carving tools, as well as familiarity with 
tlie nature and use of patterns for molding. 

Owing to the Umited time given pupils I find it almost impossible to 
^«ng out and develop i)erfect i)at terns. I ask for more time for boys 
^no are taking a course in turning. 
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METAL. WORK. 



The metal shop consists of 7 forges and 5 lathes. The first lessons 
are given m forge work, wehling, and making of iron hooks, hasps, and 
sta])]('s, liardeiiing and teni]>erin^- of stc^el, vise work, chipping and 
filing in vise benches, instructions on lathe and chucks, drill reamers, 
taps and dies, gauges, files, cutting tools, and special appliances for 
machinery, molding, and casting in soft metal. The lessons were so 
arranged that pupils in making a series of articles may become familiar 
with the nature of the metals nnd^ various conditions, and with suc- 
cessive steps in working it by hand into simple and complex forms, 
upsetting, bending, cutting, ])nneliing, welding by various metliods, 
tool forging, tenii)ering, and hardening. In connection with this work 
lectures were given on metallurgy and working of metals used in the 
industrial arts. 

The work included cast iron, wrought iron, steel, and brass, plain 
and cylindrical turning, turning to various diameters and lengths, taper 
turning, facing with chuck and face plates, drilling (both in drill and 
lathes), reaming, boring, screw cutting with lathe taps and dies, plan- 
ing, slotting, etc., with planer and shaper, and milling various forms. 
Lectures were also given during the year on various subjects connected 
with machine work in metal, sucli as forms, constructions, and tke use 
of machines, cutting tools, gearing, gauge screw threads, etc. Some 
pieces of construction work were given to the classes. All drawings, 
with dimensions required, were put on the blackboard and then copied 
on paper by the pupils, thus each one works from his own drawing. 
This was supplemented when necessary by the actual construction of 
the lesson by the teacher before the classes by inspection and direction 
at the bench. 

From the interest manifested by pupils, if they were given more time 
and better accommodation, which a larger shop would afford, far better 
results would be shown. lu this busy world we must have room or we 
rush against someone. 

With many thanks for the cheerful cooperation of teachers, super- 
vising prmcipals, trustees, and yourself, I am, 
Very respectfully, 

J. H. Hill, 

Mr. (1. V. T (3ooiv Director of Manual Training. 

^Sujicrintmdent of Fublic SchooU. 
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COOKING. 

Washington, D. 0., June ^9, 1895, 
Deai^ Sir. : I lierewith submit the following details respecting the 

seA ciitli and eighth divisions schools of cooking for the year 1894-95: 

Steveus School. Twenty-first Htreety between K and L streets NW. : 

Nunibor of i)ii])ils taught — 

Sevcntli grade i 78 

Eighth grade 113 

Total 191 

From Sumner, Stevens, Briggs, and Wormley schools: 

Number of lessons given - 406 

Number of visits for supervision......... 36 

Oost of su])])lies $83. 71 

Teacher, Miss Helen Johnson. 
Kundall School, First and I streets SW. : 
Number of pupils taught — 

Seventh grade - - - - — T5 

Eighth grade ...•.4 ^ 

Total 159 

From Lincoln, Bell, Giddiuga, and Eandall schools: 

Number of lessons given 326 

Number of visits for supervision 39 

Cost of supplies $83.03 

Teacher, Miss C. G. Arnold. 
Miller School, 623 H street NW. : 

Number of pupils taught in school No. 1— 

Seventh grade 72 

Kightli grade 56 

High School .....i 29 

Total 167 

From Garnet, Garrison, Patterson, Cook, Banneker, Logan, Jones, and high 

school : 

Number of lessons girmi - * 386 

Nnml)er of visits for snpervlsiom , 

Cost of supplies l $84.18 

Tea ( her, Miss M. E. Ware, 
^liller .School, 628 H street NW. : 

Number of inipils taugbt in school No. 2— 

Seven th grade 84 

Eighth grade 46 

High School 20 

Total 150 

From Garnet, Garrison, Patterson, Cook, Banneker, Logan, Jones, and high 
Bcnool : 

Number of lessons given 369 

Number of visits for supervision 29 

<^^'<)8t of supplies 9m.U 

Teachers, Misses K. M. Nalle and M. B. Cook. 

^'-^l-rpnpils taugbt kecapitulation. ^ 

MunlMT i.ss.ms given.. 1,476 

>;umber visits for supervision'. '.*.'.""".'.!'.'. 1^0 

lotal cost of supplies ... ' $SS6. 86 
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The prescribed course of study for the three grades of cooking, fully 
described in previous rei)orts, was most successfully followed. The 
great progress made in practical cooking iu each school the past year 
has been most satisfactory and the telling results at the close of each 
year encourage us to continue to dive deeper into the mysteries of 
this most important household science in order that our pupils may 
be the better trained both practically and theoretically. Each year I 
notice increasing interest manifested by the pupils in the careful study 
of food products and their value for promoting health. With few 
exceptions the attendance of the classes was good throughout the 
term. The refined deportment of our girls while at work in the labo- 
ratories is praiseworthy. Our teachers' meetings were well attended 
and much good resulted; yet I see room for improvement and trust 
the coming year they will be made more interesting and beneficial. 
In closing allow me to express my gratitude to yourself and Trustee 
Oomish, also to my assistants for all efforts to raise the standard of 
excellence in this department of industrial training. 
Very respectfully, 

Mattie B. Cook, 
Directress of Cooking. 

Mr. G. P. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, 



HEALTH EXERCISES. 



Washington, D. C, June 29^ i^or). 

Dear 8tr: i have the honor to submit herewith the report of tlie 
department of physical culture for the year ending June, 1896. 

The theory of physical culture in a nutshell is this, that the structures 
and functions of the body increase with use and waste with disuse. 
The spirit and purpose of our work, therefore, have been to increase 
and develop the physical body by a scientific exercise of those very pow- 
ers and forces which constitute it. To accomplish this we have closely 
followed the plan of work as arranged in the course of study. More 
particularly we have aimed to improve the carriage of the body, to 
torm hal)its of (-orrect breathing, and thus secure grace and ease m 
both locomotion and repose. Incidentally our work had the pleasing 
advantage of being a recreation for the pupils. 

i rmted lesson sheets were used for the first time, and were great aids 
to both teachers and pupils in the performance of their work. A new 
lesson was given ea<jh month in the presence of the teacher, who, when 
^ecessary, received additional instruction at the close of the lesson, 
to^ht ^ was reviewed by the special teacher before a new one was 
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In some schools better results were obtained than in others, because 
of more regularity in the time and manner of work. Lessons in phys- 
ical culture must have an appointed time and be carried out as any 
otber lesson. When properly taught and agreeable thoughts associated 
with the simple duties to be performed, the lessons were both a source 
of pleasure and a means of imi»'ovement. 

PBIMABY aBADE WOBK. 

This branch of work was assigned to my assistants, Miss Anita J. 

Turner and JVIiss Lula E. Love, who had charge of 119 and 109 scholars, 
res))e(*tively. To these ladies I make grateful acknowledgment of the 
taithful and efficient execution of their work. In these grades 3^791 
lessons were given— 219 by myself, 1,791 by Miss Turner, and 1,781 by 
Miss Love. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

I spent three days of every week in the High School, and was able to 
do more advanced work beca<ase of better environments. We began a 

series of free gymnastics, with varied machinery, running, and walking 

exercises. This ])repared us for the use of light gymnastics to music, 
sudi as wands, dumb-bells, and Indian clubs. Sixteen classes were 
fornuHl, and each was given twenty-live minutes per week. Four hun- 
dred and ten lessons were given during the year. 



NOBMAL SOHOOL. 

On Tuesday of each week one hoar was spent teaching the work of 
primary grades to the pupils of the Normal School. Pupil teachers 
were required to teach the lesson, while the class observed and criticised 

as follows: 

(1) Ventilation. 

(2) Position of eyes, head, chest, hands, and feet. 

(^) Accuracy of class as a whole; of pupils individually. 
(4) Method of teacher. 

I niformity. 

Quietness. 

Lessons were given by normal pupils in the practice schools, and 
their work carefully supervised. 

In conclusion, I gratefully acknowledge the encouragement and sup- 
port accorded me by my trustees, superintendent, supervisors, princi- 
pals, and teachers. 

^ery respectfully submitted. 

Hattie B. Georoe, 
Directress of Fhysical Culture, 

^r. G. r. T. Cook, 

^^perintendent of Fublic Sclwols, 
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SEWING. 

WASHmaTON, B. C, June 29, 1895. 

Dear Sir: I respectfully snbinit tlie following as a r('])<)i't ol' the 
work done in the sewing schools, undei' my supervisiou, of the seventh 
and eighth divisions: 

The character of the work in the regnlar sewing classes has been the 
same as in former years, with slight changes. Improvements have been 
marked, both in the theory and character of the work» and I feel that 
the present year has been a profitable one. 

The sewing teachers themselves have manifested more interest and 
worked with more snccess than formerly. The results of the yearly 
examinations were very Mattering to them. 

Eegular monthly meetings have been held during the year. The les- 
sons for the month have been carefully discussed. These meetings are 
very beneficial to teachers and aid largely in bringing about a uniformity 
in methods of teaching. 

The theory of the work has been made as important as the practice. 
The pupils are made to know and understand the character and origin 
of the materials with which they work. The course has extended 
from the third to the sixth grades, inclusive, and has embra(;e(l every 
part of plain sewing. Two thousand four hundred and thirty nin*' 
pupils have received regular instaiction during ttie year, and -,003 
lessons have been given. 

BBESSMAKING DEPABTHENT. 

The work of the dressmaking elas»es has be^ particularly good, 
3G2 pupils having been regntoly instmeted and 555 lessons given. 

The only drawback in this dei)artment is that there is only one year 
to the course. Girls are forced to leave the dressmaking s(5hool thirst- 
ing for further knowledge. For due (completion of the entire course of 
sewing and dressmaking more time should be allowed. 

In comparing our sewing schools with those of the North and K^i^t, 
1 find that a four years' course is given in plain sewing and two yi^ii'S 
in dressmaking, and in many instances the work is extended through 
the lugh and normal schools. 

In order to successfully carry on this system in our schools it would 
cause the ^Ivessniaking to start in the seventh gi^e and extend throui^li 
the eighth. By so doing we woald have aperfect course, and certainly 
a practical one, 

1 am conscious of the fa<5t that this would in some degree affect the 
course of cooking. Yet I still urge a four years' course in i)lain sewing, 
without mt€^uption, and allow the dressmaking to start in the sev- 
^n grade. It could be made optional with the pupils to choose between 
cooking and dressmaking. . 
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II', ou the other hand, we are to continue this branch of industry in 
tbe sixth grade, let us he aUowed to extend it througii the seventh. 

E'dvh year shows ])hiinly tlie great amount of work we could accom- 
phsh in. this department if we only had sufficient time. 

I am anxious tkat our Bchools should attain as high standard in sew- 
ing as any public schools in the country, and such success can only be 
achieved by a perfect course of study. 

An exhibition of the work done in the sewing classes and dressmak- 
ing depart iiR iit was held at the Sumner school June 13, 14, and 15. It 
was \\ ell attended, and appreciated by parents and friends interested 
ill (Mlucatioiial work. 

Every branch of needlework was shown, and every school in which 
sewing is taught was represented. 

I wish to state that a great part of the success of this exhibition was 
due to the hearty cooperation and untiring efforts of the ladies asso- 
ciated with me in the work. There were on exhibition 200 charts of 
work and 200 garments. 

It would have been very encouraging to tlie pupils, as well as to ine 
and my assistants, had th(? teachers manifested more interest in our 
('ilbi ts. The successful teacher is the one who appreciates and is alive 
fro every branch of the school course, whether or not it comes under his 
or her supervision. 

Ill March our department was invited by the Itew York Association 
of Sewing Schools to contribute specimens of our work for an exhibition 
given by that association May 3 and 4 at the Hotel Waldorf, in New 
York City. We contributed 12 charts and lli garments, which repre- 
sented every part of our work. Our exhibit compared favorably with 
tliiit of other schools. I inclose a detailed statement of tlie work, 
iiinl III t'oiiclusioii wish to thank you and the trustee, Mr. Cornish, for 
your hearty cooperation and encouragement. 



Teacher. 



K.M.Thomas. 

Alexaiidei- . 
M■<^.L.•^vis.. 
^' Uoiues . . 



•^•E. Griffin. 
^- A.Hamer. 

Total.. 



Conjsolidated sewing reportf June 29f 1896. 
[Third, fourtli, fifth, and sixth grades.! 



Division. 



Seventh 

do , 

Seventh and eighth A . 
Seventh, eighth A, 
and B. 

Eighth A 

Eighth B 



Nmnbcr 

of 
schools. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


Number 

of 
lessons. 


Samples 
made. 


Garments 
made. 


10 


220 


279 


1,080 


80 


21 


504 


569 


2,814 


185 


21 


451 


516 


3,201 


203 


24 


530 


569 




465 


3 


108 


93 


797 


118 


24 


626 


637 


2, 231 


317 


103 


2, 439 


2,663 


13, 848 


1,318 
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Contolidated sewing report, June 29 y 1896 — CoBtiliaed. 
DKESSMAKING DEPAETMENI. 
[Sixtli grade.] 



Teacher. 


Division. 


Number 
of 

pupils. 


of t ^ijF*« 

lef<sons. 


Skirts 
uiude. 


^Vaists 
cut. 

298 
455 


■ 

"Waists 
basted. 


M. E. Griffin 

ToUil 


Seventh * 

£igbth A . . . 


145 
217 


196 436 
359 1 49d 


119 
216 


40 
96 


362 


555 i 926 

i 


3;{5 


753 


136 



Number of pupils receiving instraction in regular cla-ssea and dressmaking 2,801 

Nmnber of lessons given in regular classes and dressmaking 3, 218 



liespectfuUy submitted. 



Mr. U. ¥. T, OooK, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, 



C. E. Syphax, 
Directress of Sewing. 



